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BY  J.  LIVESEY. 


No.  13.  JANUAEY,  1868.  One  Penny. 


A  NEW  YEAE'S   APPEAL. 
(Addressed  to  all  who  are  not  Teetotalers.) 


Dear  Feiends, 

I  feel  thankful  that  I  have  been  spared  to  make  another  New  Year's  Appeal  to 
my  fellow  countrymen  in  favour  of  universal  sobriety.      I  don't  intend  on  this 
occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  horrible  effects  of  our  national  intemperance — to  harass 
the  feehngs  of  my  friends  by  the  details  of  the  killing  and  slaying  that  is  going  on 
daily  by  the  drinking  system — of  the  broken  hearts  and  domestic  wretchedness — 
the  poverty  of  the  poor,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  rich  and  middle  class — the 
crowding  of  workhouses,  prisons,  and  asylums — the  smashing  of  railway  trains, 
the  sinking  of  vessels,  or  the  burning  of  cities  (as  at  Quebec) — or  on  the  brutality, 
tyranny,     and     lawlessness,    lately     revealed,     of    vast    numbers    forming    the 
lower  stratum  of  our  population — all  the  effects  of  drink,   drinking,  drinking  cus- 
toms, and  the  facilities  for  drinking  in  the  shape  of  public-houses,  and  dram  and 
beer-shops.     No  ;  I  would  rather  try  on  this  occasion  to  exhibit  to  you  the  blessed 
results  of  a  sober  life — of  an  entire  freedom  from  the  liquor  that  disturbs  and 
destroys  man's  rationality — the  curse  of  nations,  and  the  source  of  all  disregard  to 
law,  human  and  divine.     To  be  quite  sober  and  always  sober,  can  only  be  attained 
by  an  entire  and  unceasing  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  ;  and  nothing 
short  of  perfect  sobriety,  I  maintain,  is  the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.     This  is 
teetotalism.    It  means  better  health,  longer  life,  purer  blood,  more  equal  circulation, 
sounder  nerves,  a  clearer  head,  sweeter  breath,  a  heavier  purse,  and  a  uniform  and 
kindlier  temper.    It  is  demonstrated  that  the  teetotalers,  as  a  body,  have  less  sick- 
ness than  drinkers,  and,  if  sick,  that  they  sooner  recover.     Teetotalism,  for  the 
poor  family,  means  a  fuller  cupboard  and  better  food ;  more  clothing,  and  that 
clothing  safe  at  home  ;  more  furniture  ;  good  blankets  and  warm  bedding,  and  this 
is  a  great  comfort  these  cold  nights.    It  generally  means  freedom  from  the  pawn- 
broker's, the  Scotchman's,  and  shopkeeper's  books ;  sometimes  a  little  in  the  Savings' 
Bank,  and  buying  everything  in  for  ready  money.    It  means  peace  at  home,  mutual 
love  and  esteem  betwixt  wife  and  husband,  and  paternal,  filial,  and  religious  duties 
respected.     To  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman,  a  freedom  from  drink  adds  much  to 
their  reputation  ;  it  lengthens  their  hours,  strengthens  their  judgments,  improves 
their  address,  prevents  bad  bargains,  secures  confidence,  increases  capital,  and, 
when  faithfully  adhered  to,  seldom  fails  of  ensuring  success.    Equally  so  would  it 
benefit  the  upper  classes.     The  embarrassments  of  thousands,  brought  on  by  the 
drinking  fashions  and  their  tendency,  would  be  prevented.     By  an  abandonment  of 
the  liquor,  their  wine  and  spirit  bills  would  be  saved,  and  doctors'  bills  greatly 
reduced.    The  removal  of  the  drink  fromjhe  table,  the  sideboard,  and  the  cellar, 
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vould  be  the  removal  of  many  a  fatal  temptation — temptations  to  servants,  to 
friends,  visitors,  but,  above  all,  to  the  young  men  of  the  family.  The  broken  heart 
of  many  a  good  mother  would  be  healed,  and  the  jarrings  and  contentions  that  are 
created  by  liquor  would  be  unknown.  It  would  be  the  salvation  of  many  a  female 
— many  a  lady  who  tipples  in  private,  and  whose  frailties  for  a  while  are  con- 
cealed, but  growing  more  and  more  inveterate,  seldom  fail  to  come  before  the  world. 
For  the  sake  of  such,  surely  no  man  should  refuse  to  banish  the  bottle.  Let  teeto- 
talism  spread,  and  its  effects  will  be  most  manifest  in  connection  with  all  our 
institutions.  A  sober  man  becomes  a  thinker,  a  reader ;  he  feels  that  he  should 
attend  to  his  religious  duties,  and  do  some  good  to  his  fellow  creatures.  And,  if 
ministers  and  leaders  in  religious  bodies  would  declare  their  downright  hostiUty  to 
the  drinking  system,  and  act  consistently  at  our  social  gatherings,  by  abjuring  the 
wine  bottle  and  defending  the  temperance  reformation,  their  schools  would  be  more 
prosperous,  and  their  churches  and  chapels  filled  by  reformed  characters.  In  fact, 
as  the  love  of  drink  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  this  country ;  to  abstain  from  it  would 
be  the  harbinger  of  all  good.  Teetotalism  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization,  morality, 
loyalty,  and  reUgion.  It  is  good  for  everybody ;  it  is  good  for  the  young  and  the 
aged,  and  those  in  middle  life ;  it  is  good  for  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  for  the  wife 
and  the  spinster ;  for  the  master  and  the  servant.  Those  Avho  abstain  from  stimu- 
lants, it  has  been  proved,  can  endure  far  greater  hardships,  and  can  pursue  enter- 
prise with  less  suffering  in  colder  climates  and  high  temperatures,  than  those 
who  take  them.  Our  plan,  though  costless,  is  nevertheless  a  treasure;  it  meets  all 
cases,  and  is  as  obtainable  by  the  penniless  drunkard  as  the  port  wine  drinking 
debauchee.  It  is  good  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  place ;  it  is  good  for  time,  and 
good  for  eternity.  Do  you  know  one  that  ever  repented  being  a  teetotaler  ?  I 
don't;  I  have  known  thousands  that  repented  bitterly  that  they  had  not  had  courage 
to  give  up  the  drink  and  their  drinking  associates. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Though  I  am  crediting  teetotalism  with  all  the 
above  excellencies,  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  all  teetotalers  possess  them.  We 
have  had  many  unAvorthy  members  in  our  societies,  as  is  the  case  in  all  others. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  other  things  being  equal,  teetotalers  are  superior  to 
drinkers,  and  that  abstinence  leads  to  virtue,  and  secures  advantages  that  drink 
tends  to  destroy.  I  know,  whatever  I  may  say,  that  a  great  many  of  my  readers 
■wiU  wrap  themselves  up  and  feel  quite  easy  in  the  garment  of  moderate  drinking. 
If  asked  to  sign,  their  reply  is,  '•  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  sign,  I  can  temper 
myself,"  forgetting,  it  would  seem,  anyone  but  themselves.  If  asked,  "  Are  you  a 
teetotaler  ?"  they  will  give  these  answers  :  "  Not  exactly ;"  "  As  near  as  possible ;" 
"  I  am  next  door  to  it ;"  "  It  is  very  httle  I  take."  Hence  we  see,  after  all,  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  most  people  to  get  as  near  to  us  as  they  can,  and  yet  not  to  be  with 
us  "  exactly."  It  is  only  the  "  little  drop  "  that  divides  us.  So  much  the  better ; 
you  have  less  to  give  up ;  less  sacrifice  to  make,  if  sacrifice  it  be.  But,  remember, 
this  little  drop  numbers  you  with  the  drinkers,  and  not  with  the  abstainers,  and 
though  it  may  be  a  fact  that  you  never  take  more  than  a  "  little  drop,"  the  world 
will  scarcely  believe  you.  Everybody  understands  what  teetotahsm  is ;  but  little- 
drop  drinking  is  bad  to  define,  and  to  trace  its  tendencies  you  have  only  to  gaze  upon 
the  drunkenness  you  see  all  around  you.  As  the  ocean  is  made  up  of  drops, 
BO  does  the  black  sea  of  England's  intemperance  take  its  rise  in  the  sips  and  half 
glasses  of  the  family  table,  the  sick  room,  and  the  social  party. 

My  Friends,  to  conclude :  Avith  all  the  blessings  of  teetotalism  before  you ;  a 
practice  so  good,  so  cheap,  so  well  tested,  and  now  spoken  of  so  well  by  everybody, 
why  should  you  not  embrace  it  ?  ,Why  not  enter  this  promised  land ;  drink  the 
wine  of  Paradise,    and   bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  consciousness  that  you  &v6 
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doing  good  for  yourselves,  pleasing  God,  and  benefiting  your  fellow  creatures  ?  Why 
not  let  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  be  your  new  birthday,  as  it  respects  abstinence 
from  all  that  can  intoxicate  ?  To  many  of  my  readers  another  January  will  never 
come.  I  may  never  have  another  opportunity  of  making  my  annual  appeal.  Here 
is  health,  wealth,  and  happiness;  peace  and  comfort,  and  a  wide  field  of  usefulness 
in  the  world  and  in  the  church — such  as  is  incompatible,  even  with  moderate 
drinking — and  why  not  embrace  all  these  ?  It  would  be  a  great  deliverance,  a 
freedom  from  the  bondage  of  appetite,  and  a  victory  over  that  wile  tyrant — fashion. 
Acting  thus  according  to  your  con^ictions  would  be  a  wellspring  of  satisfaction, 
enhanced  greatly  by  the  con-\dction  that  your  example  is  now  a  safe  one — safe  to 
your  children,  your  kindred,  your  neighbours,  and  the  world;  and  that  no  one 
could  ever  rise  up  and  say  "  You  have  been  my  ruin,  in  inducing  me  to  take  a  glass 
or  two,  at  which  I  was  unable  to  stop."  Surely  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  choicest 
pleasures  of  a  Christian  to  join  the  htde  band  of  water  drinkers  in  breasting  the 
flood  of  intemperance  that  surges  through  the  land  ?  The  happiness  of  a  good 
man  is  to  make  others  happy,  and  to  do  nothing  that  could  possibly  lead  anyone 
astray.  It  is  a  daily  feast  to  know  that  you  are  doing  good  to  your  feUow  creatures ; 
and,  on  your  death-bed,  in  surveying  your  past  lives,  the  consciousness  that  you 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  some  from  the  vortex  of  ruin,  cannot  but  help  to 
smooth  your  dying  pillow. 

I  am, 

Your  afiectionate  Friend, 
Preston,  Jan.  1, 18G8.  J.  LIVESEY. 

■  ♦- 

P.S. — ^You  may  become  an  abstainer  without  signing  a  pledge,  but  if  you  prefer 
signing,  the  following  is  respectfully  ofiered  to  you : — 

A  GOOD  RESOLUTION. 

By  God's  help,  I  am  determined  to  ABSTAIN  froyn  all  kinds  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  to  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  and  at  that  time  J  shall  consider  whether  I 
should  renew  my  promise. 


1868. 


THE  EDITOR'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— No.  1. 


In  sitting  down  to  write  my  autobiography,  as  promised,  I  feel  several 
discouragements.  The  first  I  alluded  to  before.  In  going  over  the  events  and 
collecting  the  incidents  connected  with  so  long  a  hfe,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  such  as  shaU  not  omit  what  would  be  deemed  by  my  friends  as 
important,  and  yet  not  to  tire  them  with  details  of  little  moment ;  and  to  do  this 
without  exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  vanity  and  egotism  is  still  more  difficult. 
Next,  my  memoiy  of  late  has  become  very  much  impaired,  and  this  increases  the 
labour  required,  to  be  certain  that  facts,  events,  and  dates  are  truly  narrated. 
Fortunately,  I  have  the  benefit  of  a  very  copious  memoranda,  which  I  made  while 
residing  nine  weeks  at  a  "Water  Cure  Estabhshment  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  year  1853, 
which  has  been  laid  by,  unperused  till  now.  The  following  is  the  first  paragraph, 
giving  the  reasons  for  drawing  up  the  sketch,  which  was  not  intended  to  appear 
during  my  hfetime,  and  Httle  did  I  think  that  fourteen  years  would  elapse  before  it 
■would  be  disturbed. 

"  My  experience  of  sixty  years  may  possibly,  if  placed^upon  record,  be  of  some 
service  to  those  who  are  but  just  beginning  to  tread  the  active  stage  of  exist«a«e. 
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If  it  should  convey  to  such,  useful  hints  that  may  enahle  them  to  escape  any  of  the 
ills  of  life,  and  prompt  to  a  course  of  virtue  and  usefulness,  I  shall  be  well  rewarded 
for  the  trouble  of  my  narrative ;  and,  if  not,  the  writing  Avill  beguile  away  a  few 
hours,  which  I  now  find  myself,  from  infirmity,  unable  to  appropriate  to  a  more 
useful  purpose  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  these  memoirs  will  be  read  with  some  interest  by 
a  few  whose  friendship  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy.  It  may  also  be  pleasing 
to  my  numerous  family  to  have  condensed,  ready  to  their  hands,  the  most  striking 
incidents  of  my  life,  some  of  which  they  may  have  never  heard  of  or  forgotten ; 
and  possibly,  they  may  here  trace  some  of  the  advantages  which  they  at  present 
©njoy  over  the  children  of  many  other  families." 

I  drew  my  first  breath  in  a  humble  cottage  in  the  village  of  Walton,  on  the 
6th  March,  1794.  This  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ribble,  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Preston.  I  was  born  in  that  part  called  "  Walton  Cop,"  and 
there  I  resided  in  three  difierent  houses,  almost  contiguous,  till  after  my  marriage, 
when  I  came  to  Preston,  in  the  winter  of  1815.  I  was  named  after  my  grandfather, 
Joseph  Livesey,  my  other  grandfather  being  William  Ainsworth.  They  were 
"both  small  farmers  in  the  township  of  Walton ;  the  former  occupying  a  farm  in 
Toad-house  Lane  ;  the  latter,  one  called  "  Watering  Pool,"  near  Tardy  Gate.  My 
father's  name  was  John ;  my  mother's  Jennet.  I  never  had  a  sister,  and  only  one 
brother — WilUam,  Avho  died  early.  My  parents  both  died  of  consumption,  in  the 
year  1801,  within  ten  weeks  of  each  other,  leaving  me  at  the  age  of  seven  without 
father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother.  I  was  taken  by  my  grandfather,  Livesey, 
whose  family  consisted  of  my  grandmother,  and  one  uncle,  Thomas,  and  I  remained 
with  him,  as  I  shall  show,  till  I  was  married. 

My  father,  from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  resided  in  the  same  row  of  houses  in 
which  I  was  born.  He  was  a  hand-loom  cloth  manufacturer,  had  his  warehouse  close 
"by,  and,  of  course,  was  among  the  earliest  makers  of  cotton  goods  in  this  district.  He 
had  received  a  good  education,  as  is  evident  from  his  productions  at  school,  which 
I  have  still  in  my  keeping.  Being  taken  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  a  short 
notice,  nothing  remained  but  for  my  grandfather  to  carry  on  the  business  in  which 
he  had  already  invested  all  he  could  spare.  I  was  taken  to  my  grandfather's 
farm,  but  as  he  had  now  the  cotton  business  in  hand,  he  shortly  relinquished 
farming,  and  came  and  resided  at  my  late  father's  house  in  the  village.  Here,  his 
troubles,  poor  old  man !  commenced.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  business,  and  my 
uncle,  upon  whom  most  of  the  management  devolved,  knew  as  little.  Either  from 
**  bad  times  "  or  bad  management,  or  both,  the  concern  came  to  grief.  I  don't 
recollect  how  long,  but  I  suppose  they  did  not  carry  on  the  business  more  than 
three  or  four  years.  Their  embarrassments  kept  increasing ;  and  I  remember  well 
the  old  man,  on  a  Tuesday  night,  upon  the  return  of  Thomas  with  unfavourable 
reports  from  Manchester  market,  crying  like  a  child.  Young  as  I  was,  I  busied 
myself  in  the  warehouse,  sometimes  at  the  warping-mill,  sometimes  helping  to  hook 
pieces,  or  weighing  out  the  weft.  The  "  moutre "  trade  was  then  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  disputes  with  weavers  and  threats  of  "  bating "  were 
frequent.  Both  yarn  and  cloth  were  enormously  dear,  so  there  was  a  great  temp- 
tation for  weavers  to  seU  cops,  to  take  off  "  half  beers,"  and,  by  obliterating  the 
"  smits,"  to  get  longer  fents  than  they  were  allowed.  Not  long  ago,  there  resided 
in  Preston  a  female  who  had  a  cambric  petticoat,  the  material  of  which  she  said 
she  bought  of  my  father,  at  seven  shillings  a  yard.  Warping  only  was  done  on  the 
premises  ;  winding,  sizing,  and  weaving  were  all  done  out.  Ridgway's  and  Ains- 
worth's  wagons  (bleachers)  used  to  call  weekly  for  the  goods.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Mr.  BashaU  commenced  manufacturing  at  Bamber  Bridge,  and  he  and 
my  father,  I  understand,  were  on  friendly  terms ;  and  the  success  of  one  family 
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.  compared  with  the  other,  having  about  equal  means  to  start  with,  fonns  an  instruc 
tive  contrast.  My  poor  old  grandfather  lost  all  he  had— the  sa%'ings  of  his  farming 
and  his  industry— and  the  only  consolation  that  remained  connected  with  his 
misfortunes  was,  that  he  was  just  able  to  pay,  in  full,  all  liis  creditors.  In  those 
days,  all  the  smaU  farms  in  Walton,  Penwortham,  and  the  adjoining  country- 
places,  were  "  weaving  farms,"  having  a  "  shop  "  attached,  to  hold  a  certain 
number  of  looms ;  and  as  grandfather  and  uncle  had  both  learned  the  trade,  nothing 
now  remained  for  them  but  to  return  to  the  loom,  and  for  many  years  they  had  to 
rely  on  this  alone  for  a  hvelihood. 

From  this  period,  being  then  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I  remained  -with 
them  tiQ  I  was  twenty-one.  For  some  time  my  chief  employment  was  wiuding 
weavers'  bobbins.  My  grandmother  grew  infinn  and  died  soon  after,  and  as  we 
were  too  poor  to  keep  a  sen^ant,  and  having  no  female  help  except  to  wash  the 
clothes,  and  occasionally  to  clean  up,  I  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  housekeeper. 
We  Hved  in  a  house  of  ^5  a  year.  From  necessity  I  became  pretty  proficient  in  all 
kinds  of  labour  connected  with  domestic  hfe,  and  I  never  regretted  this,  for  in 
speaking  to  the  poor  during  my  visitations,  I  have  found  my  early  experience  of 
great  serrice ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  reverse  of  fortune,  I  always  felt  that  I  was 
prepared  to  live  where  others  would  be  beset  with  difficulties,  or  perhaps  stai-ve. 
The  cellar  where  my  grandfather  and  uncle  worked  held  three  looms,  and  so  soon 
as  I  was  able  I  was  put  to  wearing ;  and  for  seven  years  I  worked  in  a  corner  of 
that  damp  cellar,  really  unfit  for  any  human  being  to  work  in — the  fact  that 
from  the  day  it  was  plastered  to  the  day  I  left  it  the  mortar  was  soft — water 
remaining  in  the  walls — was  proof  of  this.  And  to  make  it  worse,  the  Eibble 
and  the  Darwen  sometimes  overflowed  their  banks,  and  inundated  this  and  all  the 
cellars  adjoining.  It  has  to  me  often  been  a  subject  of  perfect  sui-prise  how  I  bore 
up  and  escaped  with  my  hfe,  sitting  all  the  long  day  close  to  a  damp  wall.  And  I 
can  only  suppose  that  this  was  counteracted  in  a  great  measure  by  the  incessant 
action  of  almost  eveiy  muscle  of  the  body,  required  in  wea^ing.  "  All  fours " 
never  cease  action  on  the  part  of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  Yet,  it  is  veiy  probable 
that  the  four  rheumatic  fevers  that  I  have  had  to  endure,  and  the  seven  years* 
chronic  rheumatism  in  my  lower  joints — rendeiing  me  unable  to  walk  without  great 
pain — which  followed,  had  theii-  remote  cause  in  that  miserable  place.  I  remember 
taking  our  pieces  to  Messrs.  Horrocks  and  Jacson's  warehouse,  and  I  never  wove  for 
any  firm  but  this,  and  the  late  Mr.  Timothy  France,  of  Mount  Street. 

I  never  regretted  that  poverty  was  my  early  lot,  and  that  I  was  left  to  make  my 
own  way  in  the  world.  It  was  here,  I  believe,  I  learned  to  feel  for  the  poor,  to  acquire 
the  first  lessons  of  humanity,  and  to  cultivate  my  own  energies  as  the  best  means 
(in  my  case  the  only  means)  of  self- advancement.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  had  httle 
schooling,  only  about  sufficient  to  read  the  Testament,  and  write,  and  count  a 
little.  This  ceUar  was  my  college,  the  "  breast-beam  "  was  my  desk,  and  I  was  my 
own  tutor.  Many  a  day  and  night  have  I  laboured  to  understand  Lindley  Murray, 
and  at  last,  by  indomitable  perseverance,  what  long  appeared  a  hopeless  task,  was 
accomphshed  without  aid  fi-om  any  human  being.  Anxious  for  information,  and 
having  no  companions  from  Avhom  I  could  learn  anything,  I  longed  for  books,  but 
had  no  means  with  which  to  procure  them.  There  was  no  public  library,  and  publi. 
cations  of  aU  kinds  were  expensive;  and,  if  I  could  succeed  in  borrowing  one,  I  would 
devour  it  like  a  hungry  man  would  his  first  meal.  Indeed,  few  of  our  young  men 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  contrast  betwixt  the  present  and  the  past,  as  to  the 
advantages  of  gaining  knowledge.  At  the  period  I  refer  to  there  were  no  National 
Schools,  no  Sunday  Schools,  no  Mechanics'  Institutions,  no  Penny  Publications,  no 
cheap  Newspapers,  no  Free  Libraries,  no  Penny  Postage,  no  Temperance  Societies, 
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no  Tea  Parties,  no  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  no  People's  Parks,  no  Rail- 
ways, no  gas,  no  anything  in  fact  that  distinguishes  the  present  time  in  favour 
of  the  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  the  masses.  Most  of  the  articles  of 
necessity  for  a  poor  man's  home,  during  the  war  with  France,  were  nearly 
double  their  present  price,  and  all  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times.  My  only 
pocket  money,  when  a  lad,  was  *'  the  Sunday  penny ; "  and  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  how  proud  I  felt  when  I  went  among  my  companions  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  with  threepence  in  my  pocket,  which  was  my  increased  weekly 
allowance. 

In  a  few  years  after  I  was  tasked  to  do  so  much,  and  all  that  I  could 
earn  over  I  was  allowed  for  myself.  It  was  then  I  got  my  grammar,  exercises,  and 
key,  Cann's  Bible  with  references,  and  a  few  other  books,  as  my  means  would 
allow.  I  seldom  got  a  meal  without  a  book  open  before  me  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  managed  to  do  what  I  have  never  seen  any  other  weaver  attempt — to  read  and 
weave  at  the  same  time.  For  hours  together  I  have  done  this,  and  without  making 
"bad  work.  The  book  was  laid  on  the  breast-beam,  with  a  cord  slipped  on  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  rising.  Head,  hands,  and  feet,  all  busy  at  the  same  time !  I  had  a 
restless  mind,  panting  for  knowledge,  and  incapable  of  inaction  ;  and  I  remember 
that  sometimes — there  being  nothing  else  that  I  could  see  out  of  my  window — 
counting  the  number  of  people  that  passed  in  an  hour,  distinguishing  males  from 
females.  That  part  of  the  loom  and  the  wall  nearest  my  seat  were  covered  with 
marks,  which  I  made  to  assist  me  to  remember  certain  facts,  and  these  hieroglyphics 
were  there  when  I  left.  This  cellar  is  only  a  short  walk  from  where  I  am  now 
writing,  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  making  a  call  at  this  hallowed  spot.  The  priva- 
tions connected  with  poverty,  in  my  case,  admitted  of  no  exceptions.  The 
day  seemed  too  short  for  my  love  of  reading,  and  as  often  as  I  could,  I  remained  to 
read  after  uncle  and  grandfather  had  retired  to  bed ;  but  I  was  allowed  no  candle, 
and  for  hours  I  have  read  by  the  glare  of  the  few  embers  left  in  the  fire-grate,  with 
my  head  close  to  the  bars.  It  was  a  fault  I  had  then,  and  which  has  continued 
with  me  through  life,  to  skim  over  a  book.  If  I  took  one  up  I  seldom  felt  content 
to  lay  it  down  till  I  had  reached  the  last  page.  Looking  back  sixty  years,  I  cannot 
help  constantly  exclaiming  "What  a  contrast  there  is  betwixt  the  present  advan- 
tages of  poor  people  and  their  children  compared  to  that  period  I"  And,  I  may  add, 
"  How  little  do  the  wealthy  really  know  of  the  sufferings  and  adversities  of  those 
who  all  their  lives  have  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread  !"  While  thousands  of  costly 
volumes  lie  dormant,  unopened  and  unread  by  their  owners,  the  backless  volume  of 
a  borrowed  book  was  read  by  me  with  eagerness ;  and  this  doubtless  has  been  the 
case  with  many  others.  What  would  I  not  have  given  at  that  day  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  Preston  Institution — to  have  availed  myself  of  its 
valuable  library — a  privilege  too  much  undervalued  by  the  working  classes  of  the 
present  time.  And  yet  it  is  a  question,  in  many  cases,  whether  want  or  plenty 
makes  the  most  sterling  character.  My  first  book-case  consisted  of  two  slips  of 
wood,  value  about  eightpence,  hung  to  the  fall  by  a  cord  at  each  end,  and  the  first 
work  placed  upon  these  anti-aristocrat  shelves  was  "Jones'  Theological  Kepository," 
a  periodical  of  a  number  of  volumes,  which  I  had  got  at  second-hand.  I  shall  never 
forget,  as  I  descended  the  cellar  stairs,  how  I  sometimes  turned  back  to  look  and 
admire  my  newly-acquired  treasure  ! 

So  far  my  history  is  of  a  cold  and  chilling  character,  and  the  reader  will  feel  it 
more  than  I  did  myself.  I  had  always  a  hope  that  better  days  would  come.  Surely, 
thought  I,  when  looking  at  my  condition,  I  am  not  doomed  always  to  spend  my 
days  on  the  loom ;  and  brighter  days  did  come,  as  my  subsequent  histoiy  will  show. 
I  made  several  early  efforts  to  get  off  the  loom.    X  went  to  learu  the  shuttle  making 
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business,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  followed,  at  one  time,  "  t^v-isting  in  "  for  weavers, 
and  in  this  I  succeeded  better.  Once  I  tried  for  a  situation  as  jobber,  lost  a  week, 
but  got  no  wages.  Naturally  precocious,  I  was  always  thinking  of  the  future. 
When  reading"  the  Scriptures,  I  often  pictured  myself  in  the  pulpit  dividing  the 
text  after  the  manner  of  ministers ;  and,  at  a  veiy  premature  age,  I  thought  of  the 
miseries  of  single  blessedness,  and  washed  for  a  house  of  my  ovm.  With  the  country 
habits  of  my  uncle  and  grandfather,  there  was  little  that  was  interesting  in  the  way 
of  social  intercourse  among  us,  and  not  caring  to  mix  much  with  the  lads  of  the 
village,  I  was  a  good  deal  isolated  and  left  to  my  own  resources.  I  never  could  join 
them  i'n  their  rough  sports ;  and  by  the  fighting  parties,  for  which  the  \-iUage  was 
famous,  I  was  always  put  upon  and  caUed  "  soft,"  and,  of  course,  had  to  endure 
many  humiliations.    I  generaUy  made  the  gii'ls  my  companions,  in  preference  to  ^ 

the  boys. 

StiU,    at   the    earher    part   of   this    period,    I    had  my  play  and  favourite 
amusements  as  well  as  others.   With  the  present  Mr.  George  Longworth  (late  cryer  of 
the  court),  and  the  late  ^Ir.  Eobert  Snell,  and  others,  I  used  to  play  marbles,  but 
nearly  always  to  a  disadvantage.    Lads  and  lasses  together,  we  used  to  romp,  and 
play  at  "  hare  and  hounds,"  '^  prison  bars,"  "  hide  and  seek,"  "  tig  and  touchwood," 
and  in-doors  at  "  forfeits."    We  used  to  beguile  the  evening  hours  in  telling  about 
"  Jack  the  giant  killer,"  and  aU  the  other  legendary-  tales.    We  all  believed  in  the 
existence  of  bogies,  and  the  exploits  of  the  "  Bannister  Doll,"  a  noted  Walton  bogie 
that  had  some  "connection  with  the  Baunister  HaU  print-works.     Thomas  Jolly's 
house  was  our  chief  rendezvous ;  with  theii'  own  large  family,  and  the  coUection  of 
so  many  other  cMldren,  the  crowding  and  the  noise  was  such  that  Mrs.  JoUy  many 
a  time  got  out  of  patience  with  us,  and  drove  us  all  home.    We  use  to  go  a  nutting 
in  Cuerdale  woods,  but  always  in  fear  of  the  keeper.    I  once  had  a  day's  hunting, 
and  only  once  ;  foUowing  the  hounds  aU  day  in  my  clogs,  I  never  desired  a  repeti- 
tion  of  this  sport.    I  delighted  to  wade  in  the  river,  and  fishing  was  my  favourite 
sport.    For  hours  together  I  could  sit  at  the  Eibble  side  watching  the  swimmer,  if 
I  did  not  get  a  single  bite.    In  the  season,  I  laid  night-lines  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  river— at  Cuerdale,  at  the  "  Church  deeps,"  and  above  and  below  Walton  Bridge; 
but  sometimes  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  both  hues  and  fish  had  been 
taken  away.    During  my  boyhood,  I  remember  one  visit  to  Preston  which  had  a 
special  interest.    It°was  at  the  Guild  of  1803.    I  was  then  eight  years  of  age,  and 
in  Cheapside,  a  relative  of  mine  seated  me  on  his  shoulder  while  the  imposing 
procession  passed  bv.    Mr.  Watson  and  :S\r.  John  Horrocks  had  then  introduced 
cotton  spinning  into  the  town,  and  this  rising  and  profitable  busmess  was  stnkmgly 
represented  at  this  gala.    The  follomng  notice  is  from  Mr.  Hardwick's  "  History  of 
Preston:" — 

The  gentlemen's  procession  commenced  on  Monday  morning,  immediately  after  break- 
fast; it  was  preceded  by  the  Marshal,  armed  cap-a-pie,  on  horse-back,  trumpeters  on 
horse-back,  &c. ;  then  came  twenty-four  yoimg,  blooming,  handsome  ^TDmen,  belong 
to  the  different  cotton  mills,  cbessed  in  a  uniform  of  pecuhar  beauty  and  smiplici^'.  ineu* 
dress  consisted  wholly  of  the  manufacture  of  the  to>vn.  Their  petticoats  were  of  fine 
white  caHco  ;  the  head-dress  was  a  kind  of  blue  feathered  wreath,  formed  very 
ingeniously  of  cotton,  so  as  to  look  hke  a  garland;  each  gu:l  earned  m  her  hand  the 
branch  of  an  artificial  cotton  tree,  as  the  symbol  of  her  profession.  The  gentlemen 
walked  in  pairs,  preceded  by  Lord  Derby  and  the  Hon.  T.  Erskme  They  amounted  to 
about  four  hundred,  consisting  of  all  the  principal  noblemen,  gentlemen,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  On  Tuesday  was  the  ladies  procession. 
A  numerous  body  of  gentlemen,  holding  white  rods  in  theu:  hands,  walked  before,  and 
filed  off,  making  a  fine  on  each  side  of  the  street,  through  which  the  ladies  were  to  pass. 
The  ffirls  from  the  cotton  manufactory  led  the  van  as  before ;  afterwards  came  the  ladies, 
two  ^d  two.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  rector,  and  Mrs.  Gnmshaw,  the  mayoress, 
and  queen  of  the  guild,  walked  first ;  after  them  came  the  Countess  of  Derby,  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Hornby ;  Lady  Stanley,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  ^d  Lady  Ann  Lin(kay ; 
Lady   Susan   Carpenter,   and  tlie  Hon.  ^Xrs.   Cawthornej   J^ady   Gerard,  and   Lady 
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Houghton  ;  Lady  Jerningham,  and  Lady  Fitzgerald.  Several  other  baronets'  ladies,  and 
the  rest  of  the  other  ladies,  followed,  walking  in  pairs ;  in  all,  near  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber, consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  coimties. 
They  were  all  superbly  dressed,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the  richest  jewels. 
It  has  been  this  cotton  which  has  converted  our  aristocratic  town  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  to  a  hive  of  industry,  with  a  population  now  approaching  100,000. 

Among  the  places  where  drunkenness  prevailed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Walton  was 
no  exception.  The  weavers  crowded  the  public-houses,  and  they  regularly  kept 
"  St.  Monday."  The  villagers  all  thought  well  of  drink,  and  at  the  dame's  school, 
kept  by  Jenny  Holmes,  to  which  I  was  first  sent,  there  was  spiced  ale 
or  -wine  at  the  Christmas  banquet,  and  the  little  folks,  I  remember,  were  showing 
off  by  imitating  the  drunkard.  We  had  a  sad  wet  lot  connected  with  the  Church. 
The  grave-digger  and  his  father  were  both  drunkards ;  ringers  and  singers,  both 
were  hard  drinkers,  and  I  remember  the  latter  singing  in  my  father's  kitchen,  one 
Christmas  Day  morning,  in  a  most  disgraceful  condition.  The  parish  clerk  was  no 
exception.  When  the  Church  clock  was  standing  for  want  of  winding-up  on  a 
morning,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  remark  was  "  the  clerk  was  drunk  again  last 
night."  The  hospitality  of  my  father's  house  always  included  the  bottle.  One 
of  my  uncles  (Ainsworth),  a  timber  dealer  in  the  village,  a  fine  healthy  man, 
killed  himself  in  the  prime  of  life  with  drinking,  and  left  a  large  family  unprovided 
for.     I  need  not  say  more. 

I  was  surrounded  by  mental  darkness  and  vice,  without  the  companion- 
ship of  congenial  spirits,  but,  cherishing  the  aspirations  of  future  advance- 
ment, it  was  to  me  a  great  consolation  and  a  source  of  future  hope  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Portlock,  the  heads  of  which  and 
some  of  the  members  were  decidedly  reUgious.  I  began  then,  when  about  sixteen, 
to  feel  the  value  of  existence,  the  importance  of  sacred  things,  and  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  religious  and  friendly  intercourse.     The  particulars  of  this  event  and 

what  followed  I  must  reserve  for  my  next. 

♦■ 

DRINK  AND  DRUGS  VERSUS  NATURE. 


A  prevailing  and  popular  error,  among  aU  classes,  after  recklessly  impaiiing 
their  constitution,  is,  to  faU  back  upon  drugs  and  drink  for  its  repair ;  from  which, 
though  they  may  get  temporary  relief,  they  cannot  acquire  any  constitutional 
vigour.  "They  keep  doctoring  and  stimulating  tm  nature  gives  way,  and  then  sink 
into  a  premature  grave.  They  are  never  content,  especially  females,  unless  they 
are  taking  pOls  or  medicine  of  some  sort ;  every  pain  requires  an  additional  dose. 
They  have  not  learned  to  know  that  Avhat  we  call  "  being  poorly,"  or  "  out  of  sorts," 
or  "  having  no  appetite,"  or  "  a  bad  head-ache,"  or  "  a  pain  in  the  bowels,"  should, 
in  most  cases,  be  taken  as  the  symptoms  of  processes  going  on  for  our  good,  for  the 
removal  of  something  that  is  injurious;  and  that  to  interfere  by  medicine,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  only  thwarting  nature,  and  defeating  the  object  she  is  seeking  to 
accomplish.  In  many  cases,  just  at  the  time  when  the  struggle  is  the  severest,  and 
nature  is  gaining  the  conquest,  an  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  prepara- 
tion, interferes,  and  the  contest  is  prolonged  with  increased  debility.  What  we 
should  do,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  is  to  strengthen  tlie  constitution.  This  is 
the  Avay  to  prevent  diseases,  and  to  grapple  with  them  successfully  should  they 
occur.  Preissnit;?,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  bathing  processes,  said,  •*  I  never 
cure  disease,  I  cure  the  man."  And  this  is  not  to  be  done,  as  most  people  seem  to 
think,  simply  through  the  stomach.  In  health  or  in  sickness,  the  notion  of  many 
is  that  all  is  to  be  done  by  eating,  drinking,  and  drugging.  If  a  man  cannot  eat  he  is 
sure  to  be  "  going  to  the  dogs."  Never  was  a  poor  donkey  overworked  like  the  human 
Btomach,    It  is  allowed  no  rest,  although  it  shows  every  symptom  that  bespeaks 
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the  importance  of  repose.  If  it  cannot  take  food,  it  must  be  drenched  with  medi- 
cine. And  at  a  season  like  this,  when  men  are  singing  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  toward  men,"  they  are  at  the  same  time 
exercising  every  power  of  invention  to  overload  and  overwork  the  already  debilitated 
organs  of  digestion,  in  the  shape  of  Christmas  "  cheer."  Roast  beef,  plum  pud- 
ding, mince  pies,  nut-brown  ale,  cakes,  almonds,  and  sparkling  wines — and  then 
what  ?  Gastric  derangement  and  the  doctor  !  Could  anything  else  be  expected  ? 
Fasting  occasionally,  simplicity  of  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  no  alcoholic 
disturbance,  no  physic,  cleanHness  and  friction  to  the  sldn,  not  "  caring  about  many 
things,"  but  a  contented,  resigned,  cheerful  state  of  mind,  and  the  time  well 
employed  in  rendering  services  to  our  fellow  creatures — these  I  hold  to  be  the  true 
agencies  of  health,  and  a  thousand  times  better  than  all  the  medicines  and  all  the 
fiery  drinks  that  doctors  or  drink  sellers  can  supply.  The  people,  even  educated 
people,  deem  it  too  much  trouble  to  think  for  themselves — to  judge  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  human  frame  to  provide  for  the  wants,  infirmities,  and  vicisitudes  of  the 
tabernacle  in  which  they  dwell.  They  live  as  they  like ;  they  eat,  and  drink,  and 
smoke,  and  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of  health  ;  and  at  every  ailment,  even  the 
shghtest,  they  send  for  the  doctor.  This,  I  repeat,  is  a  special  weakness  of  females. 
With  many  of  those  who  can  aftbrd  it,  and  with  not  a  few  who  can't,  "  the  doctor  is 
never  out  of  the  house."  If  a  child  be  a  little  feverish,  which  would  be  aU  right 
to-morrow  if  let  alone,  some  one  must  run  for  the  doctor ;  if  the  mother  has  got  "  a 
bad  head,"  probably  the  result  of  cramming  the  stomach  with  more  than  it  could 
digest,  either  the  doctor  is  called  in,  or  some  one  of  the  numerous  medicines — 
quack  or  orthodox — which  are  kept  in  store,  is  taken  to  get  relief.  Nearly  all  this 
is  founded  in  ignorance.  People  not  only  bring  on  by  indulgence  and  want  of 
simplicity  in  living  nearly  all  their  complaints,  but  they  seem  thoroughly  to  ignore 
the  restorative  powers  of  the  system — in  medical  language,  the  vis  medicatrix 
nature.  This  inherent  agency  is  always  at  work ;  and  the  derangement  of  every 
•  part  of  the  system,  internal  and  external,  even  till  it  come  to  the  scratch  of  a  pin, 
is  under  its  care,  and  well  provided  for.  Nearly  all  the  cures  attributed  to  physic, 
and  to  the  cleverness  of  the  doctor,  are  efiected  by  the  conservative  power  of  the 
human  frame,  and  probably  would  have  been  efiected  sooner,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  extra  efforts  required  to  eject  or  get  clear  of  the  disturber — the  "  two  spoonfuUs 
three  times  a  day."  It  is  not  the  doctor's  fault ;  I  wish  this  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood ;  it  is  the  patient's  own  fault,  and  the  doctor  must  succumb.  I  don't  say  but 
there  are  cases  where  medical  advice  is  useful,  but  far  less  would  be  required  if 
people  learned  more  about  themselves ;  for,  as  to  the  administration  of  medicine,  it 
appears  to  be  based  on  no  settled  principle,  and  when  doctors  differ  so  often  as  they 
do,  thinking  people  are  apt  to  take  Shakspeare's  hint,  and  "  give  physic  to  the 
dogs."  "Doctors  don't  give  half  the  medicine  that  they  did  formerly,"  is  often 
said,  which  shews  that  they  were  either  wrong  then  or  they  are  mistaken  now. 
And  the  current  is  so  changed  that  it  seems  to  be  a  recommendation  for  a  physician 
that  "  he  gives  verj'  little  medicine."  It  is  often  remarked  that  physicians  seldom 
take  their  own  physic  ;  and  I  had  an  instance  the  other  day.  In  conversation  with 
one  of  first-rate  standing  in  his  district,  I  said,  •'  Doctor,  I  have  the  advantage  of 
you,  I  take  a  splash  in  water  every  morning."  "  So  do  I,"  repHed  he.  "  But " 
following  it  up,  "  I  never  take  physic."     "  Neither  do  I,"  he  instantly  rejoined." 

But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  let  the  ailment  be  what  it  may,  scarcely  anv 
prescription  is  complete  unless  it  either  contains  alcohol,  or  admits,  as  an  accom- 
paniment, this  "  stimulating  poison  "  under  some  of  its  popular  forms.  After  the 
disease  has  been  "  got  under,"  it  would  be  marvellous,  indeed,  if  parties  could 
regain  their  strength  without  wine  or  porter,    If  it  were  not  for  these  drinks  in  the 
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hands  of  some  doctors,  they  miglit  give  up  their  practice.  There  are  a  few  who  have 
given  the  subject  a  thorough  investigation,  and  have  lost  all  faith  in  "  bitter-beer," 
**  claret,"  or  the  "  best  brandj^,"  and  have  openly  avowed  it ;  but  the  greatest  num. 
ber  are  still  in  communion  with  the  brewer  and  the  wine  merchant,  and  tacitly 
acknowledge  that  unless  these  important  personages  are  called  in,  their 
patients  would  never  get  strong.  Though  the  family  doctor  may  be  convinced  that 
a  basin  of  milk  is  far  better  than  a  pint  of  wine,  yet  he  knows  if  he  attempt  to 
withhold  the  convalescents'  allowance,  they  are  sure  to  help  themselves.  They 
believe  in  stimulants — they  like  them  ;  they  like  to  feel  a  little  lively,  not  knowing 
or  caring  that  such  forced  action  indicates  no  restoration  of  the  system,  but  rather 
an  increased  wear  and  tear.  They  have  a  little  brandy  always  ready  for  emergencies, 
and,  to  give  them  an  appetite,  bitter-beer  is  their  favourite  medicine.  Till  these 
notions  can  be  exploded,  and  doctors  make  still  greater  reforms  in  their  pharma- 
copeia, the  temperance  cause  must  labour  under  an  immense  disadvantage.  In 
this  case  medicine  and  beverage  run  |so  close  together,  and  so  much  one  into 
another,  that,  admit  intoxicating  hquors  in  one  case,  it  is  sure  to  be  continued  in 
the  others.  But,  making  every  concession  to  the  opinions  of  others  differing  from 
those  here  expressed,  I  would  say  emphatically,  if  any  doctor  believe  that  he  has  no 
other  substitute  equal  to  alcohol,  he  ought  to  order  it  to  be  compounded  by  the 
same  hands  as  other  prescriptions,  and  sent  to  the  patient's  house  in  the  same  form. 
He  ought  not  to  leave  to  his  patient's  uncertain  judgment  and  likings  any  dis- 
cretion ;  for  the  serious  results  of  doing  this  are  obvious  every  day.  Nor  should 
the  cure  of  disease  or  restoration  to  strength  depend  on  the  judgment  and  honesty 
of  the  publican  or  the  spirit  dealer.  In  an  article  so  potent  for  evil  as  alcohol,  if 
other  medicines  are  to  be  given  by  grains  and  pennyweights,  so  ought  this,  and  to  be 
compounded  as  carefully.  But  there  is  really  no  safety  in  allowing  any  kind  of 
intoxicating  liquor  to  be  taken  "  as  medicine."  It  is  from  the  effects  of  medical 
advice  that  we  lose  our  members  in  the  middle  classes,  nearly  as  fast  as  we  gain 
them.  If  you  have  600  abstaining  ministers  to-day,  you  don't  know,  next  month, 
how  many  of  these  have  been  broken  down  by  the  doctors,  or  by  their  own  defective 
knowledge  of  the  faculties  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  their  want  ©f  faith  in  its 
own  powers  of  restoration.  I  do  feel  thankful  I  am  delivered  from  this  state  of 
thraldom.  At  one  time,  in  our  house,  were  to  be  found  as  many  pill  boxes  and 
physic  bottles  as  in  most  people's  (though  seldom  were  their  precious  contents  all 
used),  but  for  about  fourteen  years  I  have  jogged  on,  with  improved  health,  without 
medical  advice,  and  without  ever  alarming  the  stomach  by  the  entrance  either  of 
piU  or  "  mixture."  I  don't  say  but  I  may  have  to  consult  a  physician — and  I  should 
do  this  if  it  were  only  to  please  my  friends — but  I  still  retain  my  confidence  in  the 
restorative  powers  of  nature,  and  if  I  should  be  induced  to  believe  that  a  little  '*  help  " 
might  be  afforded,  most  assuredly  it  should  not  be  by  taking  any  liquids  that 
contained  the  intoxicating  ingredient — alcohol. 

Another  case  of  medical  break-dowTi.  A  drunkard  and  his  wife  were  induced  by 
the  entreaties  of  a  friend  to  sign  the  pledge.  In  less  than  two  months  a  change  was  visible 
in  the  household.  Some  fine  new  furniture  had  made  its  appearance — a  faint  type  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  now  comparatively  happy 
young  couple.  In  the  course  of  another  month,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  admission 
to  the  infirmary  to  undergo  a  painful  operation.  After  being  sent  home,  on  his  bUl  of  fare, 
there  was  this  prescribed  by  his  physician — "  One  pint  of  strong  beer  daily."  His  friend 
called  at  the  house  of  the  convalescent  a  few  days  after,  and  found  his  wife  in  tears.  It 
was  the  old  story— the  pint  of  bitter  beer  brought  him  back  to  be  the  slave  of  the  monster 
from  whose  grasp  he  had  so  nobly  struggled  to  be  free.  Would  to  God  medical  men  would 
consider  their  responsibility  in  prescribing  strong  drink  to  weak,  erring  mortals,  many  of 
whom,  as  in  this  case,  are  struggling  to  conquer  an  appetite  that  has  aU  but  destroyed 
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Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  the  temperance  refoimers  than  the  apparent 
insensibility  of  the  nation  to  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  drink  and  the  traffic  in  it. 
Men  in  power  seem  alive  to  every  evil  but  this.  If  a  few,  in  the  whole  nation,  be 
poisoned  by  arsenic  from  some  druggist  in  mistake,  forthwith  there  is  a  clamour 
throughout  the  country  ;  the  public  press  sounds  an  alarm  ;  and  nothing  less  than 
an  Act  of  Parliament  will  allay  public  excitement.  If  a  lad  or  two  be  suffocated  by 
getting  fast  in  some  circuitous  chimney,  humanity  arouses  itself  for  the  protection 
of  climbing  boys,  and  forthwith,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  make  a  law  for- 
bidding, under  penalties,  any  young  boy  being  used  as  a  "  sweep."  If  acts  of  cruelty 
be  noticed  in  running  dogs  in  small  carriages,  forthwith  Parliament  enacts  that  no 
dog  should  be  harnessed  in  or  within  so  many  miles  of  the  metropolis.  The  removal 
of  all  kinds  of  nuisances  is  provided  for  and  pursued  assiduously  but  the  drink 
nuisance.  The  rinderpest  commanded  a  national  effort  for  its  removal,  with  power 
to  make  every  ratepayer  contribute  to  the  cost ;  but  not  so  the  drink  pest.  Deaths, 
multitudes  of  deaths  from  drink,  are  passed  over  as  of  no  interest.  One  man  jumps 
into  a  pond  and  is  droAvned  ;  another  quarrels  with  a  neighbour,  is  knocked  down 
and  kicked  till  he  is  taken  up  dead  ;  another  is  upset  in  his  gig  and  killed  on  the 
spot ;  another  quarrels  with  a  landlord,  and  gets  so  furiously  excited  that  he  drops 
down,  and  is  taken  up  a  corpse  ;  another  strikes  his  wife  with  his  fist  on  the  head, 
felling  her  to  the  ground,  which  jjroves  mortal ;  another  takes  an  axe  to  bed, 
and  rubs  his  wife's  neck  against  it,  and  severs  her  windpipe ;  another  falls  under  the 
main  crank  of  the  engine,  and  is  crushed  to  death  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  another, 
in  bravado,  drinks  a  gill  of  whisky,  falls  speechless  on  the  floor,  and  dies  the  fol- 
lowing Friday;  another  falls  down  stairs  and  kills  himself;  another  falls  into  the 
fire,  and  is  burnt  so  severely  that  she  dies  in  the  hospital ;  another,  without  home, 
has  crept  near  an  ashpit  to  pass  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  is  found  mutilated 
and  dead  by  his  own  hands  ;  another  ties  himself  up  by  the  neck,  and  hangs  till  he 
is  dead ;  another  is  run  over  in  the  street,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  dies  the 
next  day ;  another  falls  into  the  canal,  and  is  dragged  out  a  lifeless  corpse ;  another 
falls  from  the  quay  into  the  river,  and  when  got  out  life  is  extinct.  Indeed,  time 
would  fail  me  to  refer  to  the  awful  deaths  which  drink  is  inflicting  daily  upon  our 
fellow  creatures.  And  yet,  such  is  the  apathy,  such  the  insensibility  of  the  country, 
that  they  are  passed  over  as  matters  of  course.  Nay,  instead  of  creating  an  alarm 
and  producing  efforts  to  devise  and  enforce  a  preventative,  everyone  concerned 
seems  anxious  to  prevent  the  worst  features  of  the  cases  being  known.  Not  in  one 
instance  out  of  five,  of  deaths  induced  by  drinking,  when  inquests  are  held,  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  death  brought  out,  namely,  having  taken  intoxicating  liquor.  Through 
a  false  delicacy  the  public  interest  is  sacrificed  to  a  regard  for  private  feelings. 
**  Accidental  Death  "  covers  nearly  every  case  which  should  be  "  Death  by  Drinking  j" 
and  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  excess,  is  "  A  Visitation  of  God  !" 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  weakness  of  laws  in  dealing  with  moral  evil ;  and  it  is 
not  Acts  of  Parliament  that  we  rely  upon  for  a  remedy  so  much  as  a  more 
healthy  vioral  feeling  among  the  influential  classes,  in  regard  to  the  terrible  evils  of 
the  drinking  system.  We  are  grieved  to  see  daily  those,  in  the  upper  walks  of  life, 
shying  this  subject — to  see  them  devising  first  one  remedy  and  then  another  to 
meet  the  poverty  and  suffering  and  criminal  tendencies  of  the  lower  classes,  but 
always  unwilling  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  poverty  of  Livei-pool,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  drink  poverty.  When  in  full  work,  the  men  spend  all  their 
wages,  and  often  more,  saving  nothing  for  a  slack  time ;  and  no  suitable  effort  la 
made  by  their  superiors  to  teach  them  better,    The  wealthy,  just  now,  are  alarmed 
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at  the  approaching  power  of  the  masses  which  the  electoral  franchise  will  give  them, 
and  not  without  reason ;  but  instead  of  taking  steps  to  make  these  men  sober,  and 
consequently  safe,  they  are  bewildering  themselves  again  in  the  mazes  of  educational 
systems ;  as  if  compelling  tbeir  children  to  read  the  spelling-book,  to  write,  and 
count,  would  secure  morality,  sobriety,  loyalty,  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  Like  all 
previous  efforts,  it  will  be  a  failure.  If  the  "  roughs  "  have  become  so  numerous 
and  formidable,  alongside  all  the  present  extensive  ramified  arrangements  of  schools, 
institutions,  churches,  and  chapels,  it  is  quite  time  our  leading  men  should  look 
honestly  at  the  cause — the  true  cause  of  all  this ;  and  if  their  own  habits  hitherto 
have  checked  the  inquiry  and  prevented  suitable  action,  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  calculate  whether,  in  future,  the  loss  of  their  own  indulgences  or  the  uproar  of 
the  country  would  be  the  greater  calamity.  We  cannot  get  any  class,  excepting  the 
teetotalers,  to  look  the  drink  question  fairly  in  the  face,  and  simply  and  truly 
because  they  drink  themselves — because  they  themselves  are,  less  or  more,  smitten 
with  the  same  evil ;  and  hence  they  would  devise  any  expedient,  and  subscribe  any 
amount  of  money,  if  they  could  get  the  people  right,  and  yet  retain  their  own 
friendship  for  the  bottle.  This  applies  to  secular  and  sacred  professors  alike. 
Any  subject,  at  a  religious  congress,  is  allowed  for  discussion  in  preference  to  the 
drink  question.  Most  of  the  men  that  are  now  so  poor  as  to  beg  for  soup  tickets, 
would  never  have  needed  to  ask  relief,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  drinking  habits  ; 
the  men  that  are  so  violent  as  to  have  no  regard  for  God,  or  man,  or  human  life, 
would  be  comparatively  harmless  if  they  had  always  been  without  drink.  This  is 
what  our  aristocracy,  our  clergy,  and  rich  men  should  consider;  and,  instead  of 
tinkering  at  old  effete  remedies,  they  should  come  out  at  once,  and  head  the 
people  in  waging  war  against  the  use  o  intoxicating  liquors — the  greatest  of  all 
the  causes  of  England's  sufferings. 

I  feel  it  truly  painful  to  read  over  the  cases  of  murders,  suicides,  and  man- 
slaughters that  come  up  every  week  (to  say  nothing  of  the  other  acts  of  violence 
now  so  common) ;  but  I  imposed  upon  myself,  for  once,  to  note  down  the  following, 
for  the  purpose,  if  jiossible,  of  making  a  stronger  impression  upon  this  subject. 
This  is  only  a  specimen ;  and,  if  my  time  would  have  allowed,  I  believe  I  could  have 
filled  the  whole  of  this  number  with  horrible  cases  similar  to  these,  including  many 
of  a  more  wholesale  character  : — 

A  man  went  into  a  public-bouse  drunk,  got  more  rum,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  canal 
next  morning. — A  publican,  mad  with  liquor,  went  upstairs  and  threw  himself  from  an 
upper  window,  and  was  a  corpse  in  twenty  minutes. — A  drunken  man  threw  the  poker  at 
his  wife,  whom  it  missed,  but  struck  their  little  boy  and  smashed  his  skull. — A  tailor,  in- 
flamed with  liquor,  took  part  of  a  bedstead  and  beat  his  wife  to  death  in  the  dead  time  of 
the  night. — At  a  wedding,  two  friends  fell  out  over  a  trifling  matter,  and  the  one  killed 
the  other  on  the  spot.— A  staff  sergeant,  after  drinking  hard  for  a  fortnight,  put  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle  to  his  mouth  and  sent  the  ball  right  through  his  head. — A  labourer  quarrelled 
with  his  neighbour  while  drinking  in  a  public-house,  and,  seizing  the  poker,  felled  him 
to  the  floor  a  corpse. — The  master  of  a  cutter  was  so  drunk  that  he  lay  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  stove,  and  was  found  with  his  clothes  all  burnt,  his  body  charred  and  horribly  dis- 
figiired.—  Six  men  were  drowned  on  a  vessel,  owing  to  the  captain  being  maddened  with 
drink,  who  declined  the  assistance  of  pilots,  telling  the  lifeboat  men  they  might  go  to 
hell. — A  young  man,  only  20,  going  home  intoxicated  from  a  public-house,  quarrelled 
with  a  companion,  who  stabbed  him  with  a  knife,  from  which  he  sunk  exhausted,  and 
died  soon  after. — A  respectable  young  man,  a^ed  only  16,  after  leaving  the  theatre,  got  so 
drimk  that  his  companions  put  him  in  a  back  room  and  locked  the  door.  A  loud  crash 
was  heard  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  it  was  found  that  the  deceased  had  opened  the 
back  window  and  thrown  himself  on  to  the  pavement  below,  and  thus  fractured  his  skull. 
— A  drunken  woman  was  carried  in  a  most  filthy  condition  to  the  workhouse,  being  covered 
with  vermin,  where  she  died,  brought  on  by  drinking. — A  woman  who  had  gone  to 
bed  in  liquor,  got  up  in  the  night  to  obtain  a  drink  of  water,  but,  missing  her  step,  fell 
down  stairs,  and  died  three  days  after. — A  saw  sharpener  went  home  drunk,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  go  up  stairs,  fell  to  the  bottom,  concussion  of  the  brain  and  death  were  the  conse- 
quence.—An  engine  tentw  went  to  his  work  on  Saturday  evening,  under  the  influence  of 
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liquor ;  next  morning  his  body  was  found  in  the  water  cistern,  quite  dead.— A  man  who 
had  been  intemperate  for  twenty  years,  suffering  severely  from  delirium  tremens,  escaped 
from  his  home,  threw  off  his  clothes,  jumped  into  a  river,  and  was  taken  out  a  corpse. — A 
quarrel  among  the  navvies,  at  a  beershop,  led  to  fighting,  and  one  struck  another  such  a 
blow  as  to  fracture  the  base  of  his  skull  and  kill  him  instantly. — A  man  went  into  a  stable 
drunk ;  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  set  the  building  on  fire,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  and, 
the  poor  fellow  was  found  burnt  to  death  among  the  ruins. — A  young  man,  of  most  intem- 
perate habits,  only  21,  on  his  addi'esses  being  refused  by  a  young  woman,  went  into  a  privy 
and  with  a  pistol  committed  suicide  ;  when  found,  the  right  side  of  his  face  was  blown  off, 
with  a  number  of  his  teeth,  and  his  brains  scattered  about. — A  sailor,  mad  with  drink, 
under  a  flight  provocation,  stabbed  a  comrade  fatally,  and  said  he  would  have  the  Hves  of 
thirty  or  forty  men  more  that  night. — A  woman  at  Manchester,  going  home  drunk,  fell 
with  her  head  against  a  wall,  from  the  effectsof  which  she  died  next  morning. — A  work- 
ing man,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  rambled  on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway ; 
next  morning  he  was  found  shockingly  mangled,  and  his  legs  severed  from  his  body.  —A 
woman  was  placed  in  the  lock-up  cell,  drunk  and  incapable.  She  was  found  dead  next 
morning,  having  strangled  herself  by  tying  something  tightly  round  her  neck ! ! 

I  make  no  apology  for  laying  the  above  before  the  public,  concealing  the  names 
and  mostly  the  places.  This  is  a  mirror,  in  Avhich  is  reflected  but  a  small  specimen 
of  the  effects  of  the  drinking  system ;  and  which,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would 
hold  as  near  as  possible  to  the  vision  of  every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian teacher,  or  a  philanthropist.  Most  of  them  either  don't  know  the  real  state 
of  society,  or  they  fear  to  trace  it  to  its  true  cause.  We  seem  in  the  midst  of  carnage, 
and  yet  are  not  conscious  of  the  cause.  The  slayer,  at  one  time  or  other,  scarcely 
leaves  a  house  without  a  victim,  and  yet  there  are  no  symptoms  of  mourning  and 
lamentation.  If  Ave  pray  against  "  sudden  death,"  why  not  against  a  living  death, 
endured  by  every  hard  di'inker  ?  Pestilence,  war,  and  famine  are  put  into  the 
shade  when  compared  with  our  deadly  foe,  who  shows  no  pity  for  age,  sex,  or  class. 
And  yet,  we  cannot  arouse  the  people.  They  cannot  see  blood,  although  eveiy 
garment  is  stained  with  it.  Killing  by  liquor  has  become  an  English  Institution, 
entailing  a  cost  greater  than  that  of  the  National  Exchequer.  If  a  soul  is  worth  a 
world,  what  is  the  value  of  all  the  souls  that  are  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  cups  ; 
and  yet  we  hear  of  no  clerical  weeping,  no  sackcloth  and  ashes  to  stay  the  plague  ! 
May  we  repent,  before  the  flood  of  intemperance  bursts  forth  in  the  shape  of 
disloyalty,  riots,  and  outbreaks,  sweeping  away  the  best  institutions  of  the  land  ! 
My  wish  and  entreaty  is,  that  my  countrymen  would  at  once  become  abstainers^ 
abandon  the  drink,  remove  it  from  their  habitations,  and  take  the  people  by  the 
hand  with  a  solemn  decision  to  do  all  they  can  in  the  cause  of  sobriety  to  elevate 
the  masses. 

VAEIETIES. 

Mr.  Smithard  said  he  strongly  advised  young  men  to  avoid  spending  their  money  on 
beer  and  tobacco.  If  at  the  age  of  twenty  they  began  to  put  away  6d.  a  day,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  they  would  have  a  sum  at  command  of  £540. 

"  "What  shall  be  done  with  our  criminals  F"  This  has  been  asked  many  a  time,  and 
commissions  and  committees  have  been  appointed  to  give  the  answer.  There  is  a  previous 
question,  I  think,  that  ought  to  be  mooted,  and  that  is,  '*  What  shall  we  do  io  prevent  the 
people  becoming  criminals  P" 

Little  Jemmy  was  only  seven  years  old.  He  had  never  tasted  intoxicating  drink,  and 
was  very  proud  of  saying  that  he  was  a  "  Band  of  Hope  boy."  His  papa  had  taught  him 
that  all  these  drinks  were  evil,  and  though  so  young  he  had  a  thorough  hatred  of  them. 
The  damp,  foggy  weather  of  November  gave  him  a  severe  cold,  which,  Avith  a  painful 
toothache,  caused  his  face  and  mouth  to  become  very  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  Poor 
little  fellow,  for  several  days  he  was  in  great  agony.  His  grandmamma,  with  whom  he 
was  visiting,  very  anxious  to  relieve  his  severe  suffering,  took  a  little  cotton  wool,  dipped 
it  in  whisk  I/,  and  was  about  to  apply  it  to  the  offending  tooth.  But  little  Jemmy  noticed 
what  was  goiag  on,  and  exclaimed,  "  No,  no,  no,  grandmamma,"  in  great  alarm,  "  I  won't 
have  it.  I  won't  break  my  pledge  V  Nor  could  all  the  persuasion  of  a  loving  and  anxious 
but  injudicious  relative  aause  him  to  take  within  his  lips  that  which  he  fitly  termed  "  tM 
wicked  spirit  r— Onward. 
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Our  cause  is  progressing  in  Swansea.  Our  meetings  are  filled  to  over-flowing. 
All  working-men  address  our  meetings — men  working  before  great  fires  in  the  copper 
works,  and  have  been  28  years  staunch  teetotalers. — Yours  truly,  R.  M alley. 

The  target  at  which  every  teetotaler  should  level  his  argumentative  musket  is  the  con- 
nection betwixt  sober  drinking  (as  some  consider  it)  and  drunken  drinking ;  he  should 
demonstrate  that  use  and  abuse  are  cause  and  effect ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  long  and 
intricate  lane  that  lands  a  man  in  dissipation  and  ruin,  the  starting  point  is  the  moderate 
glass.     There  should  never  be  a  speech  without  putting  forward  this  vital  point. 

In  a  certain  quiet  village,  one  afternoon,  the  Church  bells  suddenly  began  a  merry 
peal.  "What  was  up  ?  Was  the  Queen  expected,  or  some  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  pass 
that  way  ?  or  was  the  Abyssinian  war  at  an  end  ?  The  parson,  poring  over  his  Cruden's 
Concordance,  preparing  for  his  Sunday  sermon,  was  startled,  and  off  he  goes — ascends  the 
steeple  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when,  behold,  the  subject  of  this  rejoicing  was — what  think 
you,  reader  P — the  opening  of  a  beershop  !  The  ringers  expected  to  wet  their  whistles,  but 
the  parson  cut  the  matter  short — stopped  the  bells,  and  sent  them  all  about  their  business. 

An  Anti-bribery  Act  is  to  be  introduced  by  the  government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if 
this  does  not  close  public-houses  altogether  during  elections,  it  will  make  some  provision  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  shameless  exhibitions  of  drunkenness  which  now  prevail.  But  how- 
ever stringent  the  Act,  xinless  there  be  some  independent  authority  for  enforcing  its 
provisions  and  securing  the  infliction  of  its  penalties,  a  large  measure  of  drunkenness  is 
sure  to  prevail.  No  local  authority  can  be  relied  upon.  There  ought  to  be  inspectors, 
armed  with  authority ;  and  no  excuse  ought  to  be  tolerated  for  breaking  the  law  because 
It  was  at  an  "  election  time." 

The  increase  of  vagrancy  is  becoming  alarming.  The  "  casuals  "  visit  our  work- 
houses in  such  swarms  that  a  conference  of  guardians  has  been  recommended.  In 
Blackburn  Union,  the  numbers  had  increased  from  4,848  in  1866,  to  7,916  in  1867;  in 
Bolton,  from  5,449  to  9,007  ;  in  Bury,  from  4,745  to  7,704 ;  in  Burnley,  from  5,084  to 
7,070  ;  in  Manchester,  from  16,634  to  24,077  ;  and  in  Preston,  from  7,072  to  9,492.  No 
doubt  the  immediate  cause  of  this  is  bad  trade,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tne  retnotB 
cause  is  drinking.  Good  times  or  bad  times,  it  makes  little  difference  with  many  ;  after 
the  scantiest  allowance  to  the  wife  for  the  support  of  the  family,  all  the  rest  of  the  wages 
is  spent  in  drink.  As  usual  in  every  other  case,  the  only  remedy  recommended  is  to  use 
more  severity  in  dealing  with  the  tramps ;  nothing  is  said,  nothing  is  done,  about  removing 
the  flood  of  drinking  that  lands  so  many  of  these  "sttirdy  beggars"  at  the  workhouses 
for  lodgings.  Instead  of  the  gospel  of  sobriety  being  recommended  an  *'  amendment  of  the 
law^''  is  the  guardians'  panacea. 

Among  the  advertisements  which  have  lately  appeared  was  one  announcing  the 
publication  of  a  poetical  recitation,  by  Miss  Harriet  A.  Glazebrook,  of  Otley,  entitled 
"  The  lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never  touch  mine."     The  following  is  a  specimen  ;— 
"When  William  next  comes,  I  will  soon  let  him  know 
He  must  give  up  the  liquor,  or  else  he  must  go  ; 
'Twill  be  a  good  chance,  I've  no  doubt,  to  prove, 
If  he's  really  sincere  in  his  vows  of  deep  love ; — 
He  must  give  up  at  once  and  for  ever  the  wine, 
For  the  lips  that  touch  liquor  shaU  never  touch  mine  !" 

It  has  often  been  said  that  men  are  better  than  their  creeds  ;  and  we  must  all  confess 
that  we  have  known  persons  connected  with  the  drink  trade  who  have  been  so  devoted  to 
philanthropic  objects  that  we  have  been  puzzled  to  understand  how  two  pursuits  so  anta- 
gonistic could  be  followed  by  the  same  individual.  To  no  public  men  does  this  apply  more 
directly  than  to  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.  Some  years  ago  he  wrote,  and  got  inserted  in  the 
North  British  Revieiv,  an  anonymous  article,  entitled  "  How  to  Stop  Drunkenness," 
which  has  seldom  been  exceeded  in  earnestness  and  hostility  to  the  drinking  system  by  the 
most  zealous  teetotaler.  By  some  means  it  oozed  out  that  Mr.  Buxton  was  the  author, 
and  the  article  has  since  been  re-published  in  various  shapes,  the  seventh  edition  having 
just  made  its  appearance.  No  passage  has  perhaps  been  so  often  quoted  as  the  following : — 
"  The  struggle  of  the  school,  and  the  library,  and  the  Church  all  united,  against  the 
beer-house  and  gin-palace,  is  but  one  development  of  the  war  between  heaven  and  hell.' ' 

In  a  previous  number  I  offered  a  prize  to  the  youth  that  should  get  the  greatest  length 
of  "Barrel  and  Bottle  Work"  cases  from  the  Alliance  News,  by  Christmas  ;  and  to  add 
eight  yards  of  cases  which  I  had  cut  out  to  the  first  applicant  who  had  done  the  same. 
The  following  was  the  first  application,  and  the  statement  is  satisfactorily  attested  by  a 
friend.  The  writer  is  13  years  of  age.—"  9,  Phelp  Street,  Walworth,  London.— Dear  Sir, 
—I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have  eight  yards  nine  inches  of  ^a;ve^  anc?  ^o^^/^  Work 
joined  together  in  one  strip,  and  I  hope  I  am  the  first  to  claim  the  eight  yards  promised  by 
you  to  the  first  applicant.  I  also  wish  to  know  whether  you  intend  your  eight  yards  to 
form  part  of  the  strip  claiming  the  Christmas  prize.  The  entire  length  when  completed 
will  be  at  your  service.— I  am,  Sir,  Yours  respectfully,  JoHN  T.  HARRISON,  Member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Band  of  Hope." 
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While  giving  a  statement  of  the  M.P.'s  whose  teetotaliam  reached  back  to  the  years 
1832  to  1837,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  if  I  could  include  B.  Whitworth,  M.P.,inthe 
number,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nelson  for  information.  The  following  is  the  reply  :— 
"Manchester,  November  24th,  1867. — Dear  Nelson, — Your  kind  favour  is  to  hand, 
and  in  answer  to  the  enquiry  how  long  Benjamin  and  myself  have  been  teetotalera,  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  all  our  lives.  My  father  commenced  working  in  this  cause  in  1829 
or  30,  and  received  a  silver  medal  from  the  Rev.  Father  Mathew,  on  his  visiting  my  native 
town  Drogheda,  so  we  had  a  good  example. — Yoiirs  truly,  Robert  Whitworth. — 
P.S. — Benjamin  50  years,  Robert  30  years." 

On  Saturday,  December  14,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Band 
of  Hope  Union  was  held  in  the  Trevelyan  Hotel,  Manchester.  Mr.  Edwin  Barton  occu- 
pied the  chair  ;  and  amongst  those  present  were  the  Rev.  James  Shipman,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Raper,  W.  D.  B.  Antrobus,  T.  H.  Barker,  W.  Brunskill,  0.  Whyatt,  W.  Heywood,  R. 
Whitworth,  James  Teare,  and  J.  W.  Owen,  some  of  whom  addressed  the  meeting.  The 
Secretary — Mr.  Charles  Darrah — read  letters  of  apology  from  parties  who  could  not  attend, 
and  the  Hon.  Sec. — Mr.  William  Hoyle — read  the  report.  This  Union  comprises  152 
Bands  of  Hope,  36  having  joined  during  the  year.  I  am  glad  to  read  so  favourable  a 
report ;  but  I  would  urge  on  all  connected  with  this  Union  to  see  that  the  meetings  are 
well  attended,  that  speakers  keep  their  appointments,  and  that  internal  "\atality  be  their 
great  object  of  concern.  This  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  any  external  display 
of  large  numbers,  or  of  imposing  patronage.  Let  the  monthly  Omvard  be  made  as 
practical  as  possible. 

Mr.  David  Makepeace,  of  Norton,  celebrated  his  one-hundredth  birthday  on  the  9th 
of  September.  He  retains  his  faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree,  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and 
says  that  he  enjoys  life  about  as  well  as  he  did  twentj'  years  ago.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  his  total  abstinence,  together  with  his  systematic  and  abstemious  eating  and  good 
sleeping,  is  the  cause  of  his  great  age.  He  took  dinner  with  his  relatives  assembled  on 
his  one-hundredth  birthday,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  it  as  well  as  any  of  them.  He  certainly 
managed  his  plate  and  cup  of  tea,  with  their  contents,  as  well  as  most  men  do  at  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Norton  to  try  the  experiment  of  getting  hay 
without  liquor  ;  it  was  so  hazardous  an  experiment  that  neighbours  expected  to  see  the 
haymakers  give  out  before  the  last  load  of  hay  was  in  the  barn,  but  the  experiment  was 
successful,  and  he  never  furnished  liquors  to  the  haymakers  afterwards. 

"  Mrs.  Gardner,  would  you  give  me  half-a-glass  of  sherry  ;  I  have  had  three  services 
to-day,  and  I  feel  very  much  exhausted."  So  said  a  minister,  calling  at  a  friend's  house, 
as  he  returned  from  chapel.  Here  is  the  common  mistake.  Here  is  a  human  frame  over- 
worked— the  nervous  power  exerted  to  the  utmost,  longing  for  rest.  But  instead  of 
yielding  to  its  demands — instead  of  the  man  throwiag  himself  upon  the  sofa  and  remaining 
quiet,  and  by  and  bye  taking  a  little  nutritious  food  of  easy  digestion,  to  make  up  for  the 
waste  of  the  day,  he  takes  a  swallow  of  alcohol  to  whip  up  the  poor  jaded  nerves,  that  he 
may  be  lively  and  converge  with  the  family.  Oh  !  it  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  yet  it  is  prac- 
tised daily  by  those  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  tha  wants  of  the  human  system.  Repose 
to  the  nerves  in  such  cases  is  the  essential  want,  and  next  nutrition,  but  repose  and  quiet 
above  everything.  What  is  there  in  this  half-a-glass  (which,  of  course,  means  a  full 
glass)  of  sherry  ?  There  is  a  little  alcohol,  that  startles  and  wakens  up  the  nervous 
power,  which  on  an  occasion  like  this,  almost  above  every  other,  should  be  soothed  to  rest. 

Mr.  Buxton,  in  his  paper  issued  in  the  North  British  Hevietv,  wrote  in  favour  of  a 
revision  of  the  licence  system,  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  and  of  closing  every  night  at 
ten  o'clock.  He  would  raise  the  price  of  licences,  and  take  a  money  guarantee  for  the 
observance  of  their  conditions.  He  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  Maine  Law,  but  gives  it 
a  "permissive"  character,  in  the  following  words: — "We  think,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  might  not  be  amiss  to  jjermit  the  application  of  a  similar  law  to  some  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  But  what  we  would  throw  out  for  consideration,  is  the 
question,  whether  it  should  not  be  allowed,  that  where  five-sixths  of  the  ratepayers  of  a 
parish  demand  the  entire  extinction  of  all  the  places  for  the  sale  of  fermented  liquors,  their 
prayer  should  be  granted,  and  all  hcences  then  existing  should  expire,  after  a  fair  time  had 
been  allowed  for  the  publicans  to  make  other  arrangements."  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it 
is  true,  that  it  was  this  passage  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  "the  Permissive  Bill." 

A  female  servant,  writing  in  the  Church  of  England  Magazine,  says  : — "During  the 
thirty-one  years  I  have  been  a  teetotaler,  I  have  seen  many  sad  things  and  had  various 
experiences  myself.  A  fever,  when  I  was  a  girl,  left  me  very  weakly,  and  I  have  had  a 
deal  of  bodily  suffering.  I  know  well  what  hospitals  and  infirmaries  are  ;  they  have  been 
a  great  comfort  and  blessing  to  me.  I  have  had  beer  ordered  over  and  over  again,  but  I 
find  if  patients  resist,  doctors  are  reasonable.  '  Well,  you're  a  wise  woman,'  one  doctor 
said  to  me,  *  you  would  never  have  lived  till  now  if  you'd  been  a  beer- drinker.'  In  the 
London  Hospital,  porter  was  ordered  for  me  every  day ;  I  would  not  drink  it ;  the  patients 
said  I  should  be  turned  out,  and  they  would  drink  it  for  me.  But  no,  if  it  was  bad  for  me, 
it  was  not  good  for  them  ;  and  when  the  doctor  heard  about  it,  he  ordered  me  a  pint  of 
beef-tea  instead,  and  it  was  the  best  I  ever  tasted.    Surely  it  did  me  more  good  than  beer." 
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*'  Well,  Henry  is  off  again  ;  he  tas  not  been  at  home  for  a  week ;  he  will  kill  himself, 
that  he  will ;  his  wife  is  almost  crazy  about  him."  "  No  matter  for  her ;  I  should  not  be 
Borry  if  he  came  home  and  gave  her  a  good  thrashing.  He  has  been  three  months  at  a 
spell  and  never  tasted,  but  she  would  have  her  beer,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  stand,  with 
beer  on  the  table  noon  and  night,  and  his  wife  drinking  it."  So  discoursed  two  neighbours. 
This  lady  was  not  like  the  treasure  of  a  wife,  who,  anxious  to  reform  her  husband,  said  : 
"  If  William,  dear,  will  but  consent  to  sign, 
There's  not  be  a  name  'twixt  his  and  mine. 

The  Alton  murder,  perpetrated  last  month,  excited  universal  attention;  and  many  a 
long  article  appeared  in  the  Dailies  and  Weeklies  attempting  to  account  for  an  act  so 
outrageous,  and  to  decide  whether  Baker,  the  perpetrator,  was  responsible  for  his  actions. 
After  attempting  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  act  of  butchery,  the  Standard  thus  concludes 
its  leader — "  This  question  we  may  well  leave  crowded  in  its  congenial  obscurity;"  stating 
that  Baker  might  have  "  allowed  himself  to  cherish  a  sort  of  rabies,  such  as  an  old  German 
legend^  says  at  times  enters  into  depraved  and  cruel  souls  by  a  species  of  lupine  metemp- 
sychosis!"  One  sentence  uttered  by  the  fellow-clerks  of  this  unfortunate  man  clears  it  all 
up,_but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  an  inviting  incident  for  the  broad  sheet  to  dwell  upon. 
It  is  this:  "they  noticed  nothing  particular  in  his  maimer  except  that  he  had  been 
drinkinff."^  All  drinkers  are  lunatics,  less  or  more  ;  and  there  are  lunatic  intervals,  as  well 
as  *' lucid  intervals."  If  not  labouring  under  a  measure  of  delirium  tre?nens,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  influence  of  the  drink  upon  his  hereditary  "homicidal  tendencies"  will 
account  for  the  deed. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  painful  instance  of  the  detrimental  influence  of  the 
alcoholic  treatment  of  disease,  and  created  a  very  painful  sensation  at  the  time  : — "  Charles 
Hindley,  M.P.  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  in  his  last  illness,  was  attended  by  his  family 
physician,  Dr.  Granville,  author  of  the  "  Spas  of  Germany,"  &c.,  and  by  Dr.  Bright, 
famous  for  discovering  the  renal  disease  called  after  him.  Their  treatment  was  taking 
effect,  and  every  hope  of  recovery  was  entertained.  Dr.  Todd,  of  London,  was  then  chief 
of  the  Alcoholic-Medication  School,  and  had  attained  perhaps  the  highest  eminence  in 
England  as  a  practitioner.  In  an  evil  hour  he  was  called  in  for  consultation  on  Mr. 
Hindley 's  case,  when  he  peremptorily  ordered  his  favourite  panacea — brandy  and  water. 
The  imfortunate  victim  was  made  to  swallow  six  pints  of  brandy  in  about  seventy-two 
hours,  and  when  life  was  ebbing  fast  Dr.  Granville  entreated  on  Dr.  Todd  to  withdraw  the 
brandy  treatment,  but  he  obstinately  refused.  Dr.  Granville  then  left  in  disgust,  and  Mr. 
Hindley  died  that  night,  December,  1857.  Dr.  Granville  refused  to  sign  the  certificate 
of  death,  and  subsequently  published  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hindley  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  alcoholic  treatment." 

Since  I  closed  my  "  Reminiscences,"  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  T.  Irving  White,  one 
of  the  agents  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  has  laboured  since  the  year  1835,  first 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  afterwards  in  other  places.  He  received  T.  Swindlehurst 
and  W.  Howarth,  of  Preston,  in  Edinburgh,  when  Secretary  of  the  Western  Scottish 
Temperance  Union.  He  also  received  Thomas  Swindlehurst  on  his  first  visit  to  the  above 
coimties,  and  took  him  to  the  good  Dr.  Higginbotham  at  Nottingham,  and  held  a  meeting 
there  in  the  Market-place.  When  living  in  Bedfordshire,  he  received  James  Teare ;  and 
at  another  time  Thomas  Whittaker,  on  their  first  jouiney  toward  London.  William 
Horsell  and  he  were  then  hard  woi-kers  in  Bedfordshire,  Northampton,  and  Bucks. 

_  Notices. — Successful  as  I  have  been  during  the  past  year,  I  look  for  a  great  increase 
ofchculation  during  the  present.  But  this  depends  upon  the  exertions  of  my  friends. 
Devoting  most  of  my  time,  and  incurring  considerable  pecuniary  loss,  I  think  I  have 
some  claim  upon  all  the  staunch  teetotalers  for  help.  If  they  cannot  give  an  order  them- 
selves, they  can  render  their  help  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  inducing  those  to  whom  half-a- 
crown  a  month  can  be  no  object,  to  give  monthly  orders  for  60  copies  for  gratuitious 
distribution.  And  next,  by  inducing  as  many  as  possible,  boys  or  active  persons,  to  sell  it 
at  the  meetings,  at  the  stalls,  and  to  regular  customers,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  give  a 
monthly  order  of  a  shilling's  worth,  or  half-a-crown's  worth  according  as  they  succeed. 
I  hope  this  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain ;  and  for  these  purposes,  at  any  time,  I  will  supply 
a  parcel  of  numbers  free. — Nos  1  to  12  are  now  made  up  as  a  yearly  part,  price,  in  printed 
paper  covers,  Is.  2d. ;  in  cloth.  Is.  4d.— If  any  one  received  last  month  No,  11  instead  of 
No.  12,  or  imperfect  copies,  if  they  will  return  them,  correct  ones  shall  be  sent  in  their 
place. — 20,000  copies  of  the  "  New  Year's  Appeal "  are  printed  for  distribution  to  every 
house  in  Preston  and  neighbourhood.    Any  one  can  be  supplied  at  4s.  per  1,000. 

Published  by  Tweedie,  337,  Strand,  London ;  and  may  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller. Sent  from  the  ofiice,  28,  Church-street,  Freston,  in  parcels— 18  for  Is.,  60  for 
2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  per  100.  Carriage  or  Fostage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
back  numbers  are  all  in  print. 

MATHER,  STEAM  PRINTER,  17,  CHAPEL  WALKS,  PRESTON. 
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STAUNCH  TEETOTALER, 

BY  J.  LIA^ESEY. 


No.  14.  FEBEUABY,  1868.  One  Penny. 


AN   ADDRESS   TO   SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Dear  Fkiends, 

In  our  social  arrangements  there  is  no  personage  more  important  than  the 
schoolmaster.  He  has  "  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  and,  next  to  the 
parents,  if  he  does  his  duty,  he  moulds  the  minds,  and  influences  the  future 
character  and  conduct  of  his  pupils  for  good  almost  as  much  as  they.  At  all  times, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  the  office  of  schoolmaster  is  one  of  great  responsibility; 
hut,  looking  forward  to  the  probable  results  of  the  present  educational  agitation, 
this  responsibility  is  likely  to  be  increased.  An  extension  of  schools,  it  seems,  is  to 
he  the  panacea  for  aU  the  moral  evils  with  which  this  country  is  afflicted.  It  seems 
we  are  to  pass  by  the  parents  as  incurable  ;  and  to  excuse  the  ministers  of  religion 
in  failing  to  teach  them  their  duty  to  their  offspring — the  fruit  of  their  own  bodies — 
and  to  commit  this  important  work  into  your  hands.  In  the  speeches  deKvered  at  the 
large  meetings  now  being  held,  and  in  the  lengthy  newspaper  leaders  which  appear 
on  the  subject  of  education,  ttoo  things  are  thoroughly  ignored  and  constantly  kept 
out  of  sight.  First,  the  fact  that  the  wretched  condition  of  our  youth,  and  the 
ignorance,  vice,  and  immorality  which  mark  the  character  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
streets,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  can  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  drinking 
hahits  of  the  parents.  Pity  it  is  that  the  broad  sheet  and  the  platform  don't  dwell 
on  this  important,  this  indisputable  fact.  And  next,  which  is  also  a  fact,  that 
the  ministers  of  religion,  who  should  be  the  shepherds  of  the  people,  and  who 
claim  to  have  the  "  cure  of  souls,"  and  are  paid  for  it,  have  not  roused  themselves  to 
action,  so  as  to  apply  a  suitable  remedy.  They  have  not  worked  among  the  drinkers, 
and  for  want  of  sympathy  and  example,  they  have  not  rescued  the  masses  from  the 
slavery  of  drinking,  and  through  them,  as  parents,  secured  the  proper  training  of  the 
children.  Thus  we  are  now  called  upon  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature  ;  parents  are 
to  be  given  up  as  hopeless,  and  drink  is  still  to  rule.  The  ministers,  who  have  been 
looking  on,  it  seems,  are  to  be  held  blameless  for  not  attacking  it,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  State,  you  are  to  do  the  work. 

State  measures  have  always  promised  great  results.  When  short-time  was 
agitated  it  was  sure  to  secure  to  the  people  intelligence,  morality,  and  increased 
domestic  comforts.  Even  the  Beer  Bill  was  to  be  the  harbinger  of  morality,  in 
securing  pure  drink,  weaning  people  from  spirits,  and  keeping  them  from  the 
public-house  !  And  if  ever  this  wonderful  educational  scheme  get  moulded  into  a 
living  form,  and  the  contaminating  influences  of  the  drinking  system  (patronised 
by  many  of  these  friends  of  education)  remain  in  force,  I  expect,  in  the  results, 
nothing  but  the  usual  disappointment.    Make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
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good  also ;  but  how  is  it  possible,  with  any  teaching  which  the  children  can  get  at 
Bchool,  that  we  can  expect  them  to  grow  up  wise  and  virtuous,  with  the  drinking 
temptations  of  the  street,  the  workshop,  and  home  in  full  force  ? 

However,  if  7/021  are  to  be  the  sa\dours  of  our  country,  my  desire  is  that  any 
disappointment  that  may  follow  shall  not  be  your  fault.  As  temperance  reformers, 
we  have  long  lamented  that  so  few  of  your  profession  have  joined  our  ranks  or 
seemed  to  understand  our  principles.  Those  principles  are  based  principally  on 
physiology.  We  hold  that  the  alcohol  in  all  our  popular  drinks  is  a  dangerous 
poison  ;  that  none  of  these  drinks  are  adapted  to  the  healthy  working  of  the  human 
body  ;  and  that  the  stimulating  alcohol  which  they  contain  disturbs  and  deranges  it, 
so  as  to  produce  an  almost  universal  departure  from  perfect  sobriety,  and  by  conse- 
quence, becomes  chargeable  with  nearly  all  the  poverty,  wretchedness,  crime,  and 
immorality  that  everywhere  abound.  And  as  to  the  question  of  taking  these  drinks 
moderately,  we  are  completely  at  issue  with  popular  opinion.  Moderate  drinking  in 
itself  is  a  slight  disturbance  of  that  sober  equilibrium  which  nature  has  established ; 
it  has  been  also  the  starting  point  in  every  case  where  persons  have  gone  to  excess ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  the  strong,  it  is  a  temptation  certain  to  mislead  and  do  harm 
to  those  who  are  more  feeble.  On  these  grounds  we  know  that  abstinence  alone  is  safe, 
and  by  trial,  we  find  it  fraught  with  the  richest  blessings.  Hence,  my  appeal  to  you 
is  to  examine  our  principles,  and,  if  convinced  of  their  truth  and  importance,  to 
teach  them  to  all  your  pupils.  No  subject,  I  think,  can  be  more  important  or 
attractive  than  physiology,  and  without  being  profound,  if  you  can  teach  them  the 
true  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  the  human  frame,  you  will  convey 
information  that  will  be  useful  to  them  through  life.  Beer  is  often  treated  as  a 
comparatively  harmless  beverage,  although  nearly  all  hard  drinkers  began  with 
beer.  On  the  properties  of  beer  the  English  mind  is  thoroughly  beclouded.  Tradi- 
tion and  not  science,  on  this  subject,  has  been  the  nation's  instructor.     This  beer 

^this  wonderfully  nutritious  beverage — is  nothing  more  or  less  than  adulterated 

water.  A  pint  of  beer  is  a  pint  of  water,  coloured  and  flavoured,  and  containing 
suflBicient  of  whisJcy  to  excite  the  nerves  and  lead  the  people  to  think  it  imparts 
strength.  Now,  understanding  this,  you  will  teach  the  lads  that  for  quenching 
thirst,  assisting  digestion  and  assimilation,  there  is  no  liquid  equal  to  water ;  and 
that  by  always  taking  this  at  their  meals  they  will  be  in  little  danger  of  acquiring  a 
a  love  for  stronger  liquors.  This,  and  milk,  are  the  favourite  beverages  of  children 
when  left  to  themselves,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  parents  or  others  should  teach  them 
othenv-ise.  At  some  boarding-schools,  beer  is  always  supplied  to  dinner,  and  a  taste 
for  it  once  acquired  is  not  easily  eradicated ;  it  is  much  more  likely  to  groM' — 
especially  under  the  fostering  care  of  indulgent  mothers — into  a  love  for  wine  and 
ardent  spirits. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  beg  that  you  will  take  this  matter  into  your  serious  con- 
sideration. And,  whether,  by  new  enactments  and  fresh  educational  "  minutes,  " 
you  be  installed  or  not  in  the  important  office  of  doing  what  some  ministers  of 
relioion  have  virtually  confessed  themselves  unable  to  do,  I  trust  you  may  see  the 
necessity  of  helping  forward  the  temperance  reformation.  It  must  be  sad  for  you 
to  hear  of  some  of  your  most  promising  boys  becoming  the  grief  of  their  parents, 
and  nuisances  in  society;  and  let  us  do  what  we  may,  either  by  "  compulsion"  or 
"  voluntaryism,"  either  by  legislation  or  moral  effort,  if  a  great  change  is  not 
brought  about  in  regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  of  the 
industrial  classes  generally,  whatever  efforts  are  made,  we  need  not  expect  a  truly 

sober  nation. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Preston,  Feb.  1, 1868.  J.  LIVESEY. 
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MOEE  PRIMITIVE  MINISTERIAL  LABOUR  WANTED. 


There  are  constant  complaints  of  ministers  not  visiting  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  none  have  occasion  to  lament  this  more  than  the  teetotalers.  If  the  teachers 
of  religion  -went  among  the  people,  and  saw,  as  some  of  us  see,  the  awful  doings  of 
strong  drink — the  utter  ruin  it  brings  upon  the  artisan  families  of  the  country — 
they  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  applied  a  remedy,  and  that  remedy  they  would 
soon  be  convinced,  is  nothing  less  than  entire  abstinence ;  and  in  applying  it  to 
others  they  would  at  once  be  convinced  that  they  themselves  must  be  abstainers. 
They  would  also  see  the  utter  hopelessness  of  teaching  the  people  religion  till 
they  had  got  them  weaned  from  the  drink.  Many  ministers  have  failed  to  under- 
stand the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  liquor,  so  as  to  be  convinced  that  they 
themselves  are  injured  by  it  either  at  present  or  in  prospect.  Yet  they  allow  that 
for  the  sake  of  saving  others  it  is  "  expedient "  tliat  they  should  abstain.  There  are 
a  few  who  understand  the  subject  thoroughly,  of  whom  I  may  name  the  Eev.  Gr.  W, 
M'Cree.  And  Hke  his  Divine  Master,  we  find  him  constantly  "going  about"  doing 
good — constantly  labouring  among  the  "  sinners  "  in  the  worst  parts  of  London, 
especially  in  St.  Giles's.  I  have  a  great  number  of  extracts  which  I  have  taken  of 
his  visitations,  but  I  will  only  give  the  following  as  indicating  the  course  he  is 
pursuing : — 

Mr.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  in  a  walk  during-  a  few  hours  in  St,  Giles's,  fomid  the  following 
cases  : — An  artisan,  who  \vitli  his  wife  and  two  children  have  had  typhus  fever  ;  his  wife 
is  dead  ;  two  fingers  of  the  man's  hand  have  been  poisoned,  and  he'cannot  do  any  work  at 
present.  In  another  place,  an  aged  woman,  deformed,  gets  her  living  by  needlework  ;  she 
earns  4d.  a  day.  A  mother,  and  two  sons,  husband  dead,  have  all  had  typhus  fever ;  land- 
lord has  taken  their  bed  for  rent.  A  poor  man's  wife  "confined"  in'a  cold  cellar.  In 
another  place  a  'uadow,  son,  and  two  other  children;  the  boy,  his  mother's  chief  support, 
has  lost  one  eye,  and  will  probably  lose  the  other  ;  could  not  pay  their  rent,  and  had  spent 
two  cold  nights  in  the  streets.  A  mother,  a  Frenchwoman,  in  a  bed  on  the  floor,  with  her 
newly-born  child  beside  her  ;  her  husband  is  dead  in  the  hospital,  but  they  dare  not  tell 
her  ;  five  children  are  left ;  her  husband  was  a  refugee.  In  another  place,  up  a  dark  pah* 
of  stairs,  in  a  back  room,  Mr.  M'Cree  found  the  dead  body  of  a  man  ;  he  was  not  in  a 
coffin,  although  he  had  been  dead  for  fom-  days  ;  "  his  ghastly  face  was  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  children,  who  were  playing  near  the  corpse."  Such  are  the  views  shown  by 
a  short  walk  in  this  parish.  From  other  places  we  have  similar  tales.  From  Bethnal 
Green  comes  the  usual  weekly  report  of  death  from  sheer  starvation,  pestilent  rooms,  fever 
close  to  ill-drained  water-closets,  and  yards  on  which  the  surface  water  stands,  short  water 
supply,  and  those  other  evil  conditions. 

Mr.  M'Cree  is  always  found  where  a  minister  ought  to  be  found,  among  the  worst, 
the  most  profligate,  the  most  sinful,  and  the  most  helpless  of  our  kind.  This  is  just 
what  is  wanting  at  the  present  day.  The  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  accession  of 
rich  people  to  our  congregations  have  tended  to  draw  aAvay  the  teachers  of  religion 
from  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  absorb  too  much  of  their  time  and  attention  with 
the  rich  and  respectable.  They  must  try  to  shine  in  the  pulpit ;  church  and  chapel 
services  must  be  duly  attended  to  ;  but  "  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
afflictions  ; "  and  "  going  about  "  among  the  idlers,  the  drunkards,  the  profligate, — 
among  the  "  sinners  " — is  a  Avork  in  which  they  certainly  do  not  excel.  Just  now 
society  is  alarmed  at  the  ignorant  and  lawless  condition  of  great  numbers  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  not  without  reason.  There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  tame  and 
reform  the  masses  as  going  among  them  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  convincing  them 
that  you  have  no  object  but  their  good ;  and  in  this  ministers  of  every  denomination, 
instead  of  appointing  insufiicient  substitutes,  should  take  the  lead. 

For  many  years,  sometimes  daily,  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  through  one  of  the 
most  depraved  neighbourhoods  in  Preston,  and  I  never  yet  met  a  minister  visitino- 
these  people.  When  once  in  Scotland,  so  much  was  said  about  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  I  felt  inclined  to  learn  how  the  common  people  kept  the  day;  hence  on  the 
Sunday  morning  I  arranged  with  a  friend  to  visit  Cowgate,  in  Edinburgh.    Well 
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dressed  people  were  flocking  to  Kirk,  and  no  poor  were  lounging  in  tlie  streets 
as  we  see  them  in  England.  We  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  various  flats,  (the 
remnants,  as  they  seemed  to  me,  of  former  noblemen's  residences)  and  visited  about 
50  families,  each  family,  as  a  rale,  occupying  only  one  apartment.  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  in  England,  but  I  never  saw  as  much  poverty,  misery,  dirt,  squalor,  and 
the  eff'ects  of  drinking,  concentrated  in  a  small  space  as  I  saw  here.  Some  were  in 
bed,  many  had  but  just  risen,  all  were  dirty,  some  confessed  to  having  had  drink 
the  night  before,  and  others  had  had  it  fetched  that  morning.  Out  of  the  whole 
lot,  there  was  but  one  family  from  which  any  person  had  gone  to  a  place  of  worship. 
We  constantly  put  this  question  :  "  Do  any  of  the  ministers  of  religion  come  to  visit 
you  ?  "    And  the  invariable  answer  was  "  No."     Can  this  be  right  ? 

Now  to  me  it  is  plain  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  present  system  of 
teaching  as  it  bears  upon  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  something  that  requires  to  be 
altered.  If  the  streets  are  dirty,  Ave  blame  the  scavengers ;  if  crime  goes  on  unde- 
tected we  reflect  upon  the  police ;  if  sickness  and  disease  prevail  we  look  to  the 
doctors  to  check  it ;  and  if  sin  and  immorality  abound,  how  can  we  avoid  com- 
plaining of  those  who  are  appointed  and  paid  to  teach  the  people  their  duty,  or 
accusing  the  system  under  which  they  act,  as  un suited  to  the  present  condition  of 
society  ?  They  are  called  the  "  salt  of  the  earth,"  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  the 
*•  shepherds  of  the  people,"  and  if  darkness  and  corruption  prevail ;  if  the  flock  are 
a  prey  to  the  ferocious  wolves  of  immorality,  is  it  not  time  to  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  all  this  ?  Is  there  too  much  "  ceremonial "  service  ?  Certainly  there  is  too  little 
of  that  Christ-like  labour  that  induced  his  enemies  to  taunt  him  with  being  a 
••friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  Are  not  the  people  on  whom  the  minister's 
pay  chiefly  depends,  more  anxious  for  a  "  good  preacher  "  than  for  a  good  worker 
in  the  "  highways  and  hedges,"  themselves  taldng  a  part  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  real  condition  of  the  people  without  going  among 
them  personally,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  that  condition  better  by  merely 
descanting  upon  it  at  public  meetings,  or  by  advocating  compulsary  parliamentaiy 
measures.  The  most  imposing  societies,  existing  chiefly  by  royal,  noble,  and  sacra- 
dotal  patronage,  for  reforming  the  people,  never  did  and  never  can  produce 
impressions  fit  to  be  compared  to  the  sincere  and  devoted  labour  of  humble  self- 
denying  men,  exercised  among  them  under  a  consciousness  of  personal  resi)onsibility. 
The  men  who  are  the  best  paid  generally  do  the  least  work.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  numbers  of  clergymen  who  have  time  to  attend  the  magistrates'  bench 
and  public  dinners,  but  who  overlook  the  habitations  of  wickedness.  Expedients 
one  after  another  are  adopted  to  make  up  for  this  neglect,  and  the  next,  it  seems,  is 
to  be  the  introduction  of  "  a  system  of  compulsory  education."  Only  let  the 
ministers  take  cognizance  of  the  real  condition  of  the  multitude, — go  among  them 
daily,  and  above  all  by  teaching  and  practice  do  their  best  to  rescue  the  parents 
from  the  power  of  drink — and  through  them  the  children — and  no  further  state  efforts 
for  extended  education  would  be  required.  The  practical  part  of  our  religion  seems 
to  be  at  a  great  discount,  and  if  ministers  don't  adopt  it,  their  congregations  are 
not  likely  to  do  so.  Let  the  minister  take  the  lead,  invite  his  people  to  join  him 
in  this  labour  of  love,  and  just  as  the  doctors  are  found  where  there  is  the  most 
sickness,  let  them  be  found  where  there  is  the  most  sin  and  the  most  wickedness. 
Speaking  to  a  friend  one  Sunday  as  "  the  church  was  loosing  "  I  said,  "  there  you 
see  a  congregation  I  suppose  of  nearly  a  thousand  persons ;  the  church  is  flanked 
with  public  houses,  and  houses  of  ill-fame.  These  remain  undisturbed,  and 
neither  minister  nor  congregation  has  ever  made  any  suitable  effort  to  rid 
even  the  surroundings  of  the  church  of  these  abominable  nuisances."  It  seems 
we  have  come  to  this,  that  the  care  of  the  poor  is  committed  to  the  ofiicers  of  the 
union,  and  the  wicked  to  the  hands  of  the  police. 
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It  is  seldom  now  that  our  teachers  can  be  found  fault  with  for  "  eating  with 
pubHcans  and  sinners."  There  are  not  many  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  '^  daily 
in  the  temple  and  in  every  house  they  cease  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ." 
There  are  few  like  the  shepherd  who  sought  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and 
when  found  rejoiced  more  over  the  one  than  the  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not  astray. 
We  know  who  it  was  that  said  "  the  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are 
sick,"  and  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance."  "  The 
poor  people  heard  him  gladly ;  "  he  was  surrounded  by  them.  How  diflerent  to 
modern  times  !  Pointing  to  a  poor  widow  who  gave  only  two  mites,  he  said  she  had 
given  more  than  all  the  rich  of  their  abundance.  The  parable  of  the  father's 
dealings  with  his  prodigal  son, — the  doom  of  the  rich  man  and  the  happiness  of  poor 
Lazarus, — the  conduct  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  contrasted  with  that  of  the  good 
Samaritan, — Jesus'  admonition  that  when  we  make  a  feast  we  are  not  to  call  our 
friends  and  rich  neighbours,  but  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind, — and 
his  declaration  that  "  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees," — all  these  show  how  he  was  attached  to  the  poor,  how  he 
sympathised  with  them  in  their  sufferings  and  delighted  in  their  company,  and 
hoAv  he  sought  out  and  endeavoured  to  save  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 

Now  the  course  that  Mr.  M'Cree  is  taking  is  in  spirit  something  like  this,  and 
if  every  toAvn  was  blessed  with  a  number  of  such  men,  they  would  soon  produce  a 
conviction  that  religion  is  an  every  day  and  every  place  affair,  and  not  a  mere 
attendance  at  a  place  of  worship  twice  on  the  Sunday.  St.  Giles  is  the  special 
mission  ground  of  this  minister,  but  he  visits  in  Westminster,  Eatcliff  Highway, 
and  Whitechapel,  and  the  scenes  of  drunkenness,  vice,  and  dirt  he  has  witnessed 
and  made  public  are  almost  incredible — sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  quite  as  much  need  to  mission  among  the  heathen  at  home,  as  among 
those  in  foreign  parts.  I  may  just  add  the  following  note  which  I  received  from 
this  friend  to  the  poor  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Livesey, — I  send  you  some  papers  which  may  perhaps  interest  you.  You 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  several  public  houses  have  been  shut  up  near  our  Mission  Hall, 
and,  we  hope,  in  time,  by  God's  blessing,  to  shut  some  more.  I  am  just  going  to  speak 
to  a  large  party  of  navvies,  and  Avill  not  forget  to  urge  them  to  sign  the  pledge.  During 
the  last  two  weeks  I  have  given  dinner  to  118  poor  children,  and,  do  you  know  ?  they 
contrived  to  enjoy  it  without  any  bitter  ale  to  wash  it  down  ?  They  enjoy  the  pure  cold 
water  provided  for  them.  May  you  live  long,  and  do  good,  and  enjoy  sweet  peace  in  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  George  W.  M'Cree. 

16,  Ampton  Place,  London,  W.C. 
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1  must  bespeak  the  patience  of  my  readers  while  I  Hnger  a  little  longer  in  my 
native  village,  Walton.  From  the  time  I  lost  my  parents  to  my  removal  to  "  Proud 
Preston "  was  fourteen  years,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  cram  the  incidents  of  such  a 
period  into  a  few  pages.  It  will  already  have  been  seen  that  I  had  hard  exercising 
ground  ;  but  stiU,  I  think,  well  fitted,  in  a  case  Like  mine,  to  qualify  for  the  battle 
of  life  I  had  to  fight.  I  referred  in  my  last  to  the  total  absence  of  those  con- 
veniences,  comforts,  and  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  working  classes,  and  I  may 
here  take  up  the  same  tale.  For  instance,  in  my  young  days,  there  was  no  water- 
supply  from  any  public  works,  and  I  had  to  fetch  all  we  needed,  for  common 
purposes,  from  the  river;  and,  for  drinking,  from  a  neighbour's  pump.  "  Kitting'' 
milk  had  not  then  been  invented,  and  I  had  to  fetch  it  daily — about  a  mile  and  a 
half — from  "  Cockshot  Farm,"  not  far  from  the  Brownedge  Catholic  Chapel.  I 
remember  the  first  coach  that  ran  through  Walton ;  it  was  called  a  "  boat  coach," 
from  its  form,  and  a  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  proprietor.    The  inside  was  not  unlike 
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our  omnibuses,  and  the  passengers  sat  on  the  top  without  seats.    At  that  time  the 
travelling  luxury  for  common  people  was  the  hinder  part  of  a  wagon  drawn  by  eight 
horses  with  stumped  tails,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  the  hour. 
The  wisdom  of  those  times  decided  that  if  you  cut  olf  the  tails  of  the  horses  you 
increased  their  strength ;  and  though  this  was  an  act  of  great  cruelty,  having  only 
to  be  done  once,  I  don't  think  it  was  so  cruel  as  the  modern  fashion  of  punishing 
these  noble  animals,  by  always  "  reining  up  '  their  heads  when  at  work.    A  pack 
of  hounds  was  kept  at  Walton  HaU,  by  Sir  Henry  Bold  Hoghton,  and  our  gentlemen 
hunters  always  cut  a  dash  by  appearing  in  red  coats,  but  our  parson  always  retained 
his  canonical  black.     At  church  we  had  some  singular  practices.     At  the  close  of 
the  forenoon  service  the  sales  and  other  notices  were  read  out  in  the  church-yard. 
At  a  wedding  the  minister  was  privileged  to  salute  the  biide  as  soon  as  the  ceremony 
was  over,  but  whether  he  always  availed  himself  of  this  favour  I  am  not  certain. 
In  anticipation  of  the  old  ringers  being  done  up  (and  their  habits  were  no  guarantee 
against  this),  a  new  set  was  formed,  and,  though   only  sixteen,  I  joined  them ;  I 
ran"*  the  second  bell.     We  had  fines  for  being  too  late,  and  for  other  offences,  and 
these  accumulated  tiH  Christmas.     We  had  no  one  to  teach  us  better,  so  we  decided 
to  spend  the  money  in  a  johihcation  at  the  White  Bull.      We  had  a  supper,  and 
afterwards,  as  much  liquor  as  we  pleased  ;   mulled-ale,  rum-shrub,  and  raspberry- 
brandy,  and  whatever  we  pleased  to  call  for.     I  need  not  say  what  Avas  the  effect. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  even  now,  for  want  of  better  guidance  and 
better  instruction,  young  men  in  such  cases  are  left  to  themselves,  to  indulge  in 
drinking   practices   that    often    end    in    their  ruin.      Every   Sunday,    *'  W  atson's 
Apprentices,"  as  they  were  called,  attended  AValton  Church.     They  were  workers  in 
the  cotton  mill,  known  as  "  Penwortham  Factory,"  and  came  in  order,  under  suitable 
superintendence,  Avearing    a  uniform  of    brown  coats,  with  cuffs  and  collars  of 
yellow.  It  was  said  they  were  obtained  from  a  Foundling  Hospital  in  London.   Many 
of  them  were  crooked-legged,  becoming  deformed  with  having  to  stop  the  machinery 
by  placing  their  knees  against  it.     Sir  Henry  Bold  Hoghton,  who  resided  at  Walton 
HaU,  was  afflicted  with  gout,  and  could  scarcely  walk.     He  always  came  to  Church 
on  a  cob,  but  Lady  Hoghton  came  in  the  carriage.     When  the  carriage  drove  up, 
we  boys,  who  were  sauntering  in  the  church-yard,  always  ran  to  see  her  get  out. 
We  had  several  distiaguished  families  in  the  village,  some  of  whom  will  still  bo 
remembered.     After  Sir  Henry,   who  resided  at  Walton  Hall,  we  had   "  Squire 
Ashton,"  of  Walton  Lodge;  Mr.  Charles  Swainson,  of  Cooper  Hill;  Mr.  E.  Pedder, 
of  Darwen  Bank;  Mr.  Jackson,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  of  Preston  ; 
Mr.  Tongue,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Tongue,  of  Forton  Cottage ;  Mr.  Fisher,  father  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Fisher,  of  the  Lancaster  Bank  and  his  brother  Samuel,  and  others. 
The  most  distiuguisbed  ladies,  all  unmarried,  were  the   Misses  Sergeant,   three 
sisters,  noted  for  their  kindness  and  benevolence  to  the  poor ;  the  Misses  Cooper, 
the  Misses  Woodacre,  Miss  Ehodes,  and  Miss  Barton. 

When  very  young,  I  remember  the  Methodists  attempting  to  get  a  footing  in 
Walton,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  They  held  their  meetings  in  the  house  of 
Joseph  King,  dogger,  and  I  attended  some  of  them.  Mrs.  King  and  other  females 
belonging  the  SoJ.tv,  wore  •'  Quaker's  bonnets,"  and  I  presume,  at  that  time, 
more  respect  Avas  paid  to  the  advice  of  Wesley,  by  his  followers,  as  to  ribbons 
and  dress,  and,  I  hope,  smoking  and  drinking  too,  than  at  the  present  day.  Wlien 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Portlock.  They  Avere  Baptists,  and  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  Avas  soon  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  began  to  attend  the  Baptist  Chapel  (Leeming- 
Btreet,  Preston),  sometimes  the  Independent's  (then  at  the  North  end  of  Chapel, 
street),  sometimes  the  Methodist's  (then   in  Back-lane).      Charles,  one  of  their 
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sons,  and  Thomas  Jolly,  jun.,  and  I,  became  close  companions.  Our  souls  seemed 
knit  together,  and  many  a  happy  night  have  we  spent  in  talking  upon  religious 
subjects.  The  result  was  that  Charles  and  I  were  baptized  together,  I  beheve,  in 
the  year  1811,  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  which  stood  where  St.  Saviour's  Church  has 
been  newly  erected.  Thomas  Jolly  was  baptized  some  time  after.  I  felt  a  strong 
conviction  that  I  was  doing  the  will  of  God  in  this  ser\-ice,  though  it  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  my  grandfather  and  other  relatives.  To  me 
it  was  a  day  of  great  enjoyment.  I  remember  weU,  after  the  baptism  was  over, 
joining  with  great  fervour  in  singing  the  hymn — 
"  Jesus,  and  shall  it  ever  be, 

A  mortal  man  ashamed  of  Thee  ; 

Ashamed  of  Thee  whom  angels  praise, 

Whose  glory  shines  to  endless  days." 
The  return  of  Sunday  was  to  me  a  feast  of  good  things ;  aU  the  fervency  of  youth 
and  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  were  added  to  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
religion.  With  what  deUght  did  I  use  to  go,  in  my  clogs,  to  Preston,  to  the  evening 
prayer  meetings  held  in  the  vestry  !  I  have  still,  in  my  possession,  Watts'  hymn, 
book,  which  I  bought  at  the  time.  On  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  is  written, 
"  Joseph  Livesey's  Book,  1811."  On  a  blank  leaf  is  the  following,  "  Is  any  merry, 
let  him  sing  Psalms.    James  v.  13."    And,  at  the  end,  is  this  verse — 

"Hope  is  my  helmet,  faith  my  shield, 

Thy  word,  my  God—  the  sword  I  vdeld ; 

With  sacred  truth  my  loins  are  girt, 

And  holy  zeal  inspnes  my  heart." 
The  congregation  was  too  poor  to  pay  a  minister ;  and,  at  that  time,  a  Mr.  Baker, 
tailor  and  draper,  regularly  officiated  as  such ;  but,  unfortunately  (I  don't  exactly 
remember  the  cause),  a  division  ensued;  one  part  of  the  people  adhering  to  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  other  wishing  to  get  without  him ;  and  this  devision  became  so 
strong  that,  one  Sunday  morning,  the  chapel  having  been  locked  up  by  one  party, 
was  broken  open  with  violence  by  the  other.  The  ordination  of  the  Piev.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  about  to  take  place  at  Accrington,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  refer  the 
quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  ministers  who  would  then  be  assembled ;  but  this  was 
attended  with  no  satisfactory  result.  Sometime  after  this  I  left  the  Society,  and 
joined  what  were  then  called  the  "  Scotch  Baptists,"  whose  meeting  place  was 
in  Mr.  Chamock's  school-room  over  the  "  Horse  Shoe  smithy,"  in  Church  Street. 

I  cannot  refrain  dweUing  a  moment  upon  our  mission  to  Accrington  on  this  unpleasant 
business.  Along  \nth.  others  I  walked  from  Walton  ;  the  distance  would  be  about 
14  miles.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  preached  the  Ordination  Sermon  from  the  text  "  One 
is  your  Master  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  Equality  was  what  I  admired, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  -svith  the  discourse.  At  the  close  of  the  service  it  was  annoxmced 
that  any  one  who  wished  to  take  dinner  coidd  be  accommodated  at  a  certain  inn,  at  Is. 
each.  But  I  learnt  that  there  was  a  free  dinner  for  the  ministers  and  other  rich  friends. 
I  felt  as  one  of  the  poor  who  reaUy  needed  a  dinner,  and  not  having  a  shilling  to  spare, 
that  the  doctrine  of  equal  brotherhood,  though  brilliant  in  the  pulpit  was  not  so  in  "  word 
and  deed."  But  what  offended  me  most  was,  that,  being  allowed  to  enter  the  large  room 
after  the  dinner,  I  saw  the  ministers  and  other  friends  enjoying  themselves  with  their 
long  pipes  amid  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  drinking  spirits  and  other  hquors.  Though 
physically  feeble,  1  was  never  deficient  in  moral  courage,  and  when  we  were  introduced  to 
the  rev.  gentlemen  who  were  to  hear  our  case,  I  could  not  forbear  giving  vent  to  my 
feelings.  I  protested  against  this  eating  and  drinking,  and  said  that  in  primitive  times 
men  were  ordained  to  the  ministry  ^vith  "prayer  and  fasting."  A  poor,  simple,  ill- 
dressed,  illiterate,  unkno'WTa  lad  lecturing  divines  on  the  primitive  duties  of  self-denial !  A 
regular  laugh  was  the  response,  and  indeed  what  else  could  be  expected  ?  I  believe  this 
exhibition  gave  a  cast  to  my  mind  of  which  I  have  never  got  clear,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  believe  that  nothing  similar  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  present  day. 
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My  mind  from  this  time  was  directed  to  religious  subjects,  and  whilst  my  connection 
with  the  Scotch  Baptists  was  a  valuable  defence  against  all  the  wordly  temptations  Avith 
which  youth  is  surrounded,  in  another  respect  it  was  rather  a  misfortune.  They  attached 
80  much  importance  to  what  they  called  **  soundness  in  the  faith,"  that  it  was  with 
reluctance  they  held  fellowship  ^vith  others  who  did  not  hold  the  same  belief.  There  were 
but  a  few  in  the  society,  and  imbibing  the  same  .views,  my  religious  intercourse  was 
greatly  circumscribed.  I  became  the  zealous  advocate  of  opinions  rather  than  the 
promoter  of  charity  among  all  good  people.  At  any  cost  I  would  "  stand  up  for  the 
truth."  I  gave  my  mind  to  controversial  theology,  and  spent  far  too  much  time  in  settling 
(as  I  thought)  disputed  points— especially  those  betwixt  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
Unitarians  and  Trinitarians — points  which  have  occupied  polemic  champions  through 
all  ages  and  are  yet  unsettled.  There  was  what  would  be  called  a  "  self- confidence  " 
about  me  that  was  not  inviting  to  others.  I  remember  getting  a  severe  rebuke  from  a 
minister  in  Manchester.  In  a  long  controversial  letter  I  wrote  to  him,  I  used  the  words, 
"  I  never  see  anything  wrong,  but  I  am  determined  to  set  it  right."  Coming  from  a 
youth  of  about  18,  it  was  not  very  modest,  and  the  minister  at  that  time  performed  a 
friendly  service  in  giving  me  a  check  which  I  never  forgot. 

I  now  come  to  an  interesting  period.  "Whatever  people  may  say,  I  believe  there  are 
very  few  who  don't  think  something  of  wedding  before  they  are  out  of  their  teens,  how- 
ever long  it  may  be  before  their  wishes  arc  accomplished.  My  habit  was  always  to  act 
with  promptitude  ;  some  would  say  with  precipitancy.  I  never  could  endure  delays  with 
anything  in  prospect.  Is  o  doubt  there  are  reasons, — in  some  cases  strong  reasons — against 
early  marriages  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  thei'e  are  stronger  against  late  ones.  No  age 
can  be  fixed  upon  as  a  standard,  for  almost  in  eveiy  case  there  are  peculiar  circumstances 
that  have  to  be  considered.  But  with  some  experience,  and  a  long  range  of  observation, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advantages  are  greatly  in  favour  of  persons 
marrying  young  ;  of  course  making  a  judicious  choice,  and  being  prepai-ed  with  means  to 
start  with  comfort,  out  of  debt,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  resources  to  meet  eventu- 
ahties.  It  was  not  personal  acquaintance  that  decided  my  choice.  I  heard  of  Miss 
Williams  as  an  amiable,  religious  girl,  and  before  seeing  her,  my  choice  was  decided, 
provided  I  could  obtain  her  consent.  I  don't  recommend  such  a  course  to  others,  for 
though  in  my  case  it  turned  out  everything  I  could  ^^'ish,  to  decide  so  momentous  a 
question  without  a  more  extensive  knowledge  and  more  opportunities  of  knowing  each 
other,  would  in  many  cases  be  attended  with  the  worst  results.  Her  father  was  a  Welsh- 
man, a  master  rigger,  in  Liverpool :  he  had  married  a  second  time,  and  as  the  daughter 
had  no  peace  or  comfort  at  home  -with  her  stop-mother,  she  left,  and  when  I  first  heard  of 
her,  she  was  living  at  Mr.  Jackson's,  an  intimate  friend  of  her  father's  who  kept  an 
earthenware  warehouse  and  china  shop  in  Swan-street,  Manchester.  The  family  were 
**  Scotch  Baptists,"  worshipping  in  Cold  House  Chapel,  Shude  Hill,  and  she  was  a 
member  of  the  same  church.  Tlius,  as  it  were,  exiled  from  home,  she  might  almost  be 
considered  an  orphan  like  myself.  On  my  first  visit  I  attended  their  meeting,  and  as  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  gi^^ing  exhortations  at  Preston,  I  was  invited  to  do  the  same,  and  she 
has  often  told  me  since,  that  it  was  my  speaking  that  prepared  her  more  than  anything 
else,  to  give  a  favourable  response  when  I  "  popped  the  question."  We  were  thus  fixed 
30  miles  from  each  other,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  three  visits,  all  the 
"love-making"  which  lasted  about  a  year  was  done  by  long  sheets  of  paper  filled  to 
every  comer.  There  were  no  railways  then ;  I  had  to  walk  all  that  distance,  and  I  well 
remember  one  of  the  times  that,  having  got  as  far  as  Bolton,  20  miles,  and  it  was  getting 
late  I  felt  unable  to  proceed.  There  was  a  mail  coach,  and  the  question  was  betwixt 
taking  the  mail,  and  staying  at  Bolton  and  proceeding  next  morning.  Of  course  I  wanted 
to  reach  Manchester,  and  out  of  my  poor  means  I  had  to  pay  os.  for  riding  outside  the 
mail  a  distance  of  only  11  miles.  Having  no  means  to  furnish  a  house,  if  there  had 
boen  no  other  reason,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  until  I  came  of  age.  A  relation  of  mine 
had  bequeathed  to  me  about  £30  to  be  paid  then,  and  with  this  I  furnished  a 
nice  little  cottage  in  Walton,  rent  £7  a  year,  with  a  garden  attached.  I  used  to  attend 
gales  and  pirrchase  articles  of  furniture  as  cheap  as  I  could,  regardless  of  the  jokes  and 
tauats  that  neighbours  would  pass  upon  me  j  and  I  hold  it  to  be  right  that  no  man  should 
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take  a  'W'ife  till  he  has  a  house  furnished  ready  for  her  to  come  to.     To  commence  in 
lodgings,  as  some  newly  married  pairs  do,  is  abominable.     The  time  was  fixed,  and  on  the 
30th  May,  1815,  without  the  attendance  of  "ten  carriage?,"  or  even  "one,"  the  display 
of  "orange  blossoms,"  or  "  Honiton  lace,"  in  St.  Peter's  Chui'ch,   Liverpool,  the  knot 
was  tied.     It  was  a  very  quiet  affair  ;  the  parson  took  us  into  the  vestry,  which  is  a  very 
unusual  thing,  and  gabbled  over  the  service  as>  quickly  as  possible.     I  remember  paying- 
him  with  a  os.  piece,  and  afterwards  remarking  what  a  cheap  wife  I  had  got,   Mr.  "Williams 
her  father,  gave  a  supper  in  the  evening  to  a  few  friends.     I  was  turned  21,  and  Miss 
Williams  19  and  a  half;  and  though  very  delicate  looking  at  the  time,  it  has  surprised  us 
both,  how  much  she  improved  and  the  great  amount  of  woik  she  has  gone  through.     There 
was  no  driving  off  to  spend  the  "  honey- moon  ;  "  our  "wedding  tour"  was  from  Liver- 
pool to  Walton  next  morning  ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  when  we  made  our  appearance  in 
the  villiage  we  received  the  congratulations  of  our  neighbours,  and  no  doubt  many  strange 
remarks  were  made  by  the  females,  looking  on,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  my  choice.     Here  we 
both    settled    down    to  oiu-    work,    Joseph    to    his    loom,    and    Jane   to    her    wheel ; 
and  though  as  low  in  means  as  most  people  to  start  with,  we  have  "lived  and  loved 
together,"  now  more  than  r52  years,  never  once  having  reason  to  regret  the  step  we  took. 
Some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this  long  period,  the  large  family  we  have  brought 
up,  and  the  favourable  change  which  took  place  in  our  circumstances  and  position  will  be 
noticed  in  future  papers. 


"THE  LKJL'OK  TEAFi'TC." 

These  are  expressive  Avords ;  they  call  forth  such  an  array  of  evil  practices — 
such  an  amount  of  human  misery  and  human  sutFering, — that  thoughtful  dis- 
interested persons,  whose  earnest  wish  is  to  see  society  happy,  are  thoroughly 
amazed.  They  are  astonished  that  this  trafhc  retains  a  legal  sanction,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  all  its  crimes  and  enormities,  it  is  carried  on  and  upheld  and 
defended  by  persons  of  the  highest  standing  in  society.  It  is  the  growth  of  ages,  the 
offspring  of  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  vice.  And  though  it  intlicts  its  curses  upon 
all  classes,  all  classes  support  it.  But  the  "  traffic  "  ought  to  have  a  wider  meaning 
than  is  usually  given  to  it.  By  many,  and  in  the  addresses  at  meetings,  it  is  confined 
to  the  makers  and  sellers  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  chiefly  those  who  deal  it  out  in  public 
houses,  beer-shops,  dram-shops,  and  wine-shoi)s, — and  all  the  paujierism,  crime,  and 
drunkenness,  is  laid  to  their  charge  exclusively.  That  the  publican  and  his  wife, 
the  beer  seller  and  the  dram  seller  with  their  satelites,  stand  out  most  prominently 
as  the  authors  of  these  evils  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  as  "  it  requires  tAvo  to  make  a 
bargain,"  there  is  another  party  which  ought  always  to  be  included,  and  never  lost 
sight  of,  when  we  are  surveying  tlie  ravages  of  the  "  traffic."  While  the  sellers  are 
chargeable  with  guilt,  are  we  to  hold  the  buyers  innocent  ?  It  is  true  if  there  Avere 
no  sellers  there  Avould  be  no  buyers,  but  it  is  equally  true  if  there  Avere  no  buyers 
there  would  be  no  sellers.  Our  blood  boils  when  Ave  think  of  a  man  serving  out 
drink  Avhich  robs  the  families  of  the  poor  of  their  last  meal,  starves  the  children, 
and  breaks  the  mother's  heart — but  does  not  such  a  transaction  include  the  man 
Avho  purchases  the  drink  as  '.veil  as  the  man  avIio  supplies  it  ?  Why  should  we 
condemn  the  one  and  pass  by  the  other  ?  The  makers,  the  vendors,  and  the  pur. 
chasers  are  all  culpable.  They  have  all  a  share  in  the  evil,  and  ought  all  to  bear 
the  blame.  A  larger  quantity  of  liquor  by  far,  is  consumed  in  private  than  in  public 
houses.  In  a  toAvn  Avhere  there  are  500  sellers,  there  are  jjerhaps  15,000  buyers, 
all  of  Avhom  seem  to  be  passed  over  by  many  Avho  are  fierce  in  denouncing  the 
evils  of  the  traffic.  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  evils  of  drunkenness  culminate 
in  the  drink  shops ;  it  is  here  that  all  the  mud  and  filth  of  the  drinking  system 
wash  up.  The  mad  acts  of  those  Avho  have  been  domestically  trained  to  like  liquor 
are   sure  to  be  performed  here.      Police   and   public   houses  seem  to  be  twin 
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institutions.  The  temptations  of  the  drink  shop  no  doubt  are  the  ruin  of 
thousands,  but  those  who  go  into  the  way  of  temptation  ouglit  not  to  be  excused ; 
and  those  who  place  the  dangerous  article  daily  upon  their  tables  ought  not  to  com- 
plain  if  the  appetite  thus  created  seeks  a  greater  allowance  at  the  tavern  than 
what  can  decently  be  had  at  home.  What  are  we  to  say  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
barrels  and  bottles  that  are  being  delivered  daily  by  brewers',  wine  and  spirit  dealers' 
carts,  by  the  railways,  and  the  common  carriers  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  persons 
Avho  use  these  were  tempted  by  the  open  doors  of  the  dram  shops  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  or  by  any  other  open  door.  And  how  can  fathers  and  mothers, — ^the  owners 
of  the  1,000  jugs  that  are  daily  fetching  in  drink  in  a  town  like  Preston, — talk  against 
public-house  temptations  ?  Here  in  fact  are  the  unnoticed  springs,  the  insidious 
influences  that  display  their  disgusting  effects  at  the  public-house  and 
the  tavern.  Almost  every  house  (excepting  of  course  the  teetotalers'  houses) 
rated  at  ^£15  and  upwards  has  its  temptations  stored  ready  to  be  brought 
out  on  every  plausible  occasion.  And  the  publican  himself  is  sometimes  tempted 
and  teazed  as  much  as  he  tempts  and  beguiles  his  customers.  On  a  Sunday 
morning  they  hang  about  his  doors,  begging  for  a  glass,  joining  in  an  array  of 
scouts  to  watch  for  the  police,  and  rushing  in  the  moment  the  door  is  opened  !  The 
fact  is,  the  appetite,  the  love  of  liquor  is  the  greatest  temptation,  and  in  a  majority 
of  cases  this  is  first  created,  not  at  the  public -house  but  by  influences  connected 
with  home.  Call  the  public-house  a  deadly  Upas  tree,  but  to  ascertain  the 
sources  of  its  vitality  you  ought  to  examine  the  roots  and  numerous  fibres  which 
are  concealed  beneath  the  surface.  The  drinking  system  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  most  persons  have  conceived,  but  because  its  monstrous  evils  are  brought  into 
a  focus  at  tbe  drink-shops,  they  are  spoken  of  as  alone  constituting  the  "  traffic." 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have  been  too  one-sided  in  our  denunciations,  and 
that  when  we  descant  upon  the  evils  of  the  traffic  we  should  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  others,  include  all  parties  concerned.  The  abominations  of  the  slave  traffic 
were  not  confined  to  the  sellers  of  slaves ;  the  buyers  as  well  as  the  sellers  were 
guilty.  A  gentleman  spealdng  at  a  great  meeting,  said  "  We  charge  the  brewer 
and  the  distiller  with  manufacturing  that  which  vitiates  the  human  body  and 
brings  men  to  a  premature  grave.  We  charge  them  with  producing  that  which 
brings  men  to  shame,  brutalises  the  intellect,  and  evokes  the  worst  passions  of  the 
human  heart.  We  charge  the  breAver,  the  distiller,  the  gin-palace,  the  tavern,  and 
the  jerry  shop  keepers,  with  trading  and  fattening  upon  the  misery  of  others.  In 
a  word,  we  charge  the  whole  fraternity  who  produce  or  retail  drink  -VYdth  this." 
Now  these  are  heavy  "  charges,"  in  which  1  fully  agree,  but  they  come  short  of  the 
luhole  truth.  The  brewer,  the  distiller,  the  keepers  of  the  tavern,  the  gin-palace, 
and  the  beer-shop,  are  all  included  in  the  indictment,  but  those  who  buy  the  drink, 
and  swallow  the  liquor  which  "  brutalises  the  intellect,"  "  evokes  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart,"  and  "  brings  men  to  a  premature  grave,"  are  entirely  omitted. 
The  publican  very  properly  figures  the  foremost,  for  his  business  may  be  considered 
the  "  main  sewer,"  down  which  the  collected  filth  flows  in  a  torrent,  proceeding 
from  thousands  of  other  mains  and  pipes,  many  of  them  too  small  to  attract  atten- 
tion. W^hen  we  speak  of  the  "  drinking  system,"  we  should  include  malting,  brewing, 
distilling,  selling,  buying,  and  using,  Avith  all  their  auxiliaries,  and  involving  in  the 
responsibfiities  every  person  who  i)laces  alcoholic  drink  upon  his  table  as  well  as 
the  man  or  woman  Avho  serves  it  over  the  counter. 

Here  one  cannot  help  asking  where  is  the  consistency  of  those  who  are  so 
horrified  with  public-houses  as  to  shut  them  all  up,  and  yet  are  not  prepared 
themselves  to  abstain  from  the  drink  that  makes  them  so  odious  ?  Though  one 
would  think  no  person  could  be  found  so  inconsistent,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
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many  sucb.  There  used  to  be  a  partj^  (I  tliink  now  almost  extinct)  who  said  "it 
is  not  the  use,  but  the  sale  of  liquor  to  which  we  are  ojiposed."'  The  fact  is,  that  it 
is  the  use  exclusively  that  does  all  the  mischief,  the  selling  and  bujing  being  merely 
preliminaries.  Drinkers  can  only  get  the  liquor  in  two  ways — by  buying  it  or  making 
it.  If  they  buy  somebody  must  sell;  and,  if  it  is  commendable  to  make  it,  why  not  a 
neighbour  make  it  for  them  ?  Drinldng,  and  at  the  same  time  forbidding  drink  to 
be  sold,  is  an  inconsistency  that  no  sophistry  can  defend.  It  seems  hke  Satan 
casting  out  Satan — a  burlesque  on  consistency  which  no  sensible  man  can  tolerate. 
I  can  easily  understand  a  vegetarian  assenting  Avith  all  his  heart  to  the  shambles 
being  closed ;  but  how  a  "  beef-eater  "  should  contend  for  upsetting  all  the  beef-seller's 
stalls,  I  confess  I  cannot  comprehend.  The  terms  "  The  Liquor  Traffic  "  I  contend 
ought  to  have  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  is  usually  given,  and  that 
no  man  who  buys  and  drinks  himself  ought  to  escape  the  censures  which  are  cast 
upon  the  sellers.  He  that  agitates  for  a  Maine  law,  positive  or  permissive,  ought 
to  make  one  for  his  own  throat  and  for  his  own  homestead. 


THE    BKOKEX-HEARTED    WIFE. 

fPiiblishtd  in  1836.>/ 


I  saw  her  when  her  cheek  was  bright, 

And  beautiful  and  fair  ; 
Love,  joy,  and  all  that  wins  delight, 
"Which  chamis  the  heart  or  glads  the  sight, 

Seem'd  met  together  there. 
The  glow,  the  glance,  from  cheek  and  eye, 

Her  hair  of  smiling  jet ; 
The  look,  the  smile,  and  stilled  sigh, 
Her  forehead  arched,  and  white,  and  high, 

Methinks  I  see  them  yet  I 

I  saw  her  on  her  bridal  day, 

AVith  hope  upon  her  brow  ; 
Her  sniUe,  her  blush,  was  brightly  gay, 
And  joy,  with  his  ethereal  ray, 

Was  there  to  gild  her  vow. 
The  jest,  the  laugh,  the  social  cheer, 

AU  bitterness  forbid ; 
Her  heart  was  light,  her  cheek  was  clear, 
And  dark  and  long  the  lashes  were, 

Which  fringed  her  fallen  lid. 


I  saw  her  when  her  cheek  was  wan, 

Her  eye  look'd  dim  and  dead, 
Her  charms  had  faded  one  by  one. 
Her  hair  was  bleach' d,  her  smile  was  gone, 

Her  every  beauty  fled. 
She  bowed  beneath  the  misery 

Which  hearts  corroded  know. 
Her  face  had  lost  its  gladdening  glee, 
And  sadly  calm  she  seem'd  to  me 

A  monument  of  Avoe. 

I  saw  her  in  her  winding-sheet, 

A  senseless  thing  of  earth, 
An  aged  form  was  at  her  feet, 
Her  countenance  with  gi-ief  replete, 

'Twas  she  who  gave  her  birth, 
^brother,  in  a  secret  place, 

From  all  the  throng  apart, 
Was  seen  to  glare  upon  her  face. 
Which  smiling,  lay  in  death's  embrace  - 

'Iwas  he  who  broke  her  heart ! 


It  has  often  been  suggested  that  a  fresh  plan  shordd  be  adopted  as  to  aiTanging  the 
work  of  those  who  are  regularly  engaged  as  temperance  agents,  say  by  the  British  Tem- 
perance League,  or  any  other  similar  organization.  At  present,  the  contpcnsoting  piinciple 
is  so  much  adhered  to,  that  far  less  work  is  done  and  far  nioie  expense  incurred  than  need 
be.  An  agent  will  be  plamied,  say  one  night  at  Leeds,  next  night  in  Westmoreland,  and, 
may  be,  the  remaining  part  of  the  week  in  Worcester.  On  this  system  great  expense  is 
incurred  in  travelling  ;  there  is  little  time  for  risiting  through  the  day  ;  but  the  worst  of 
it  is,  the  agent  has  generally  to  leave  the  place  -vritiiout  making  much  impression,  one 
meeting  or  lecture  only,  now-a-days,  being  insufncient  for  this.  A  better  plan  would  be 
for  these  agents  to  go  iclicrc  they  are  most  needed,  and  not  merely  where  the  people  are 
able  and  •w'llling  to  pay.  This  should  be  left  to  them  after  they  'see  the  etfect  produced. 
A  week  is  quite  little  enough  to  stay  in  one  toAvn,  and  perhaps  three  nights  or  so  in  a 
village.  An  agitation  should  aheays  he  determined  upon  by  some  means  or  other.  Nothing 
better  than  for  a  quantity  of  small  bills  to  be  prepared,  and  for  the  agent  and  some  resident 
teetotaler  to  go  romid  with  him  to  the  workshops  and  other  places  inviting  the  people  to 
the  meeting.  If  this  be  followed  up  day  after  day,  as  it  should  be,  and  if,  in  addition,  a 
reformed  drunkard  can  be  got  to  speak  each  night,  before  the  end  of  the  week  the 
meeting  is  sme  to  be  crowded.  It  is  pitiful  for  an  agent  to  ride  100  miles  for  one  meetino-, 
and  to  have  to  address  an  audience  of  150  people.  The  League  Fund  either  is  or  ou"-ht 
to  be  sufficient  to  cam'  out  this  plan.  The  "  self-supporting  "  principle  shotdd  not  be 
adhered  to  either  in  the  issue  of  the  pubhcations  or  the  appointment  of  agents.  I  stron"-ly 
recommend  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  the  executives  of  the  difierent  Leagues. 


2^0 
VABIETIES. 


Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure,  during  the  approaching  session,  the  passing  of 
a  Sunday  closing  bill.  The  drink  interest  is  quite  alive  to  the  movement,  and  intend  to 
put  forth  all  their  strength  to  thwart  this  measure.  The  decision  of  this  question  rests 
■with  the  country.  If  the  same  apathy  and  non-exertion  which,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
Las  characterised  those  who  profess  great  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  continue,  the  result 
will  be  doubtful ;  but,  if  the  whole  country  would  express  by  action  and  petitions  what 
they  profess  in  words,  the  measure  would  be  carried  at  once.  Properly  speaking  it  is  a 
citizen's  question,  and,  as  such,  petitions  should  go  from  every  village,  town,  and  city,  and 
these  will  have  more  weight  with  the  legislature  than  coming,  as  they  ha-\^e  often  done, 
from  chapels  and  congregations.  Above  all,  don't  let  the  friends  of  temperance  seem  as  if 
they  were  fighting  against  each  other  rather  than  against  the  common  enemy.  As  a 
principle,  we  must  ask  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  liquor  all  the  day  for  con- 
sumption either  in  or  out ;  but,  if  that  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained,  it  would  be  bad  policy 
to  oppose  a  measure  that  limits  the  time,  and  forbids  the  sale  altogether  for  consumption 
on  the  premises. 

As  announced,  the  first  number  of  The  Methodist  J!?;;?^;^r<?«c<;'JI/<7_^^:;/^?e  was  published 
last  month,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  20,000  copies  have  been  purchased.  This  augurs 
well  for  its  future  success ;  and  I  hope,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  Garrett  and  the 
other  two  ministers,  it  will  stick  close  to  the  subject,  and  not  be  allowed  to  be  diverted  to 
other  purposes. 

One  of  our  opponents  says  that  drunkenness  will  never  cease  till  Providence  thinks 
proper  to  blight  the  vine,  as  if  the  vine,  any  more  than  our  apple  trees  or  gooseberry  trees, 
yielded  an  intoxicating  juice.  This  gentleman,  if  he  is  not  already  paired,  should  be 
united  to  the  worthy  dame  who,  in  defending  beer,  clenched  the  argument  by  asking 
<'  What  did  God  send  malt  for  ?  " 

We  have  a  horse  fair  early  in  January,  lasting  a  whole  week.  Amongst  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  that  noble  animal,  there  is  nothing  that  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  than 
drink.  It  seems  that  neither  buying  nor  selling  could  be  done  without  it ;  and  a  man  has 
only  to  step  into  the  dram-shop,  the  doors  of  which  are  always  invitingly  half  open,  to 
*'  liquor  up,"  and  then  he  is  ready  to  use  the  whip  and  spurs  with  double  force,  at  the 
expense  of  the  feelings  of  the  animal.  The  cost  of  this  cruelty,  as  usual,  goes  into  the 
publican's  till. 

We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  another  of  our  early  friends  and  fellow  workers.  Everyone 
who  knew  William  Janson  will  lament  his  loss.  If  he  was  not  exactly  at  the  birth  of  the  tee- 
total cause  in  London,  he  was  the  main  supporter  of  its  boyhood.  His  purse  was  ever  open 
to  sustain  the  cause,  and  to  help  it  out  of  its  difficulties.  I  delighted  in  his  company,  and  I 
had  once  a  good  meeting  at  Tottenham,  where  he  resided,  and  slept  under  his  roof.  He 
was  only  permitted  to  see  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  and  the  loss  of  such  a  dear  and 
valuable  friend  reminds  one  how  fast  is  the  first  generation  of  temperance  reformers 
passing  away.  His  labours,  his  liberality,  and  his  virtues  will  be  long  remembered, 
and  may  it  be  the  determination  of  those  that  are  left  to  take  up  the  work  with  double 
diligence. 

Christmas  Day,  says  the  Record,  was  kept  up  with  spirit  in  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses, plum-pudding,  roast  beef,  and  beer  being  liberally  doled  out  to  the  inmates.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  i-ule  was  to  allow  each  adult  a  pint  of  beer.  In  one  union  only 
was  a  less  quantity  given,  while  in  another  union  two  pints  were  furnished  to  each  adult. 
The  results  were  what  might  have  been  expected.  In  one  workhouse  a  general  riot  took 
place,  in  another  the  labour  master  was  dismissed  for  drunkenness,  while  in  a  third  nearly 
all  the  paupers  who  had  obtained  a  day's  holiday  returned  completely  drunk.  Such  is  the 
eflfect  of  *'  the  poor  man's  beer,"  and  such  the  folly  of  guardians  paying  for  beer  instead  of 
milk,  or  something  harmless  for  these  poor  people. 

Another  agitation  is  being  got  up  to  repeal  the  Beer  Bill,  but  like  all  the  previous 
ones  it  ignores  the  main  question.  We  have  lords  and  gentlemen,  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters, members  of  parliament  and  chaplains  of  gaols,  condemning  the  Beer  Shop,  but  not 
one — no,  not  one — ever  refers  to  the  beer  itself,  and  yet  all  the  mischief  is  here.  Substi- 
tute milk,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  for  the  whisky  and  water  called  beer,  and  the  people  would  be 
as  quiet  as  you  could  wish  them.  Why  all  this  bitterness  against  the  shop  ?  The  beer 
will  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  when  sold  under  the  magistrates'  licence  as  that  of  the 
excise  ;  and  the  reason  given  for  the  change  is,  not  that  the  beer  will  produce  less  drunken- 
ness, but  that  it  will  be  better  to  manage  by  the  police  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates. 
When  gentlemen's  cellars,  and  dinner  and  supper  tables,  and  servants'  halls,  and  butlers' 
pantries,  are  cleared  of  beer,  then  we  shall  have  a  rational  crusade  against  the  mad  bull 
and  not  against  the  building  in  which  he  is  kept,  but  till  then  these  gentlemen  will  go  on 
as  they  have  don©  for  30  years,  in  a  muddle,  fighting  the  shadow  instead  of  the  real 
{substance. 
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I  see  one  of  our  friends  is  lecturing  on  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  our  Towns."  Very 
good.  "Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  be  lecturing  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  every 
town  ?    Why  should  the  police  only  have  the  honour  of  visiting  these  places  ? 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  happy  to  inform  you  that  a  Band  of  Hope  Society  has  been 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Stockport  Sunday  School — the  largest  school  in  the  king- 
dom, and  that  there  are  now  nineteen  Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  different  schools 
in  the  town,  whereas,  twelve  months  ago,  there  were  only  two.  I  believe  no  Church  is 
complete  Avithout  a  Sunday-school,  and  no  Sunday-school  is  complete  without  a  Band  of 
Hope. — Yours,  very  truly,  "W.  Lixgabd." 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  one  of  our  leading  country  gentlemen,  one  day  at  his 
own  table,  to  a  clergyman  who  had  become  a  teetotaler,  "  T  must  say  you  have  surprised 
me  since  you  joined  t/wse  teetotalers.  I  expected  you  would  have  grown  lean,  lantern- 
jawed,  morose,  and  unsociable  ;  but  I  must  own  you  have  improved,  instead  of  the  contrary, 
in  every  respect,  and  I  admire  you  for  it.  I  think  persons  who  sign  for  example's  sake 
deserve  every  one's  good  opinion.     But  the  truth  is  /can't ;  I  like  a  good  glass  of  wine." 

"  Increase  your  milkman's  bill,"  a  capital  medical  prescription.  An  abstaining  cler- 
gyman, like  many  others,  was  '  run  down '  with  hard  work.  He  consulted  his  doctor,  who 
advised  him  to  take  wine  to  '  keep  up  the  system.'  This  he  did  for  a  fortnight,  but  with 
so  much  discomfort  that  he  gave  it  up.  He  met  vrith  Dr.  Edmonds,  of  Fitzroy  Square, 
who  said  that  wine  was  not  a  suitable  remedy,  but  gave  him  this  simple  prescription — 
'  Increase  your  milkman's  biU.'  The  gentleman  began  to  take  a  cup-full  in  the  forenoon, 
and  another  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  he  has 
never  '  run  down '  since. 

We  distributed  a  copy  of  the  New  Year's  Appeal  to  every  house  in  Preston — 16,000, 
and  4,000  in  the  country.  Thi-ee  days  were  allowed  to  do  it  in,  but  such  was  the  feeling 
and  activity  of  our  friends — about  50  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  work — that  the  dis- 
tribution was  nearly  completed  the  first  day.  This  expedition,  I  perceive,  has  this  great 
disadvantage — that  it  gives  no  time  for  talking  to  the  people,  and  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
talking  and  ffoinff  about  mission.  Next  time  (and  I  don't  care  how  soon  it  is),  I  should 
recommend  that  we  take  a  month  to  do  the  work  in.  With  this,  a  few  kindly  words  might 
be  left  with  the  people  occupying  every  house  we  visit. 

"You  require  a  stimulant."  Quite  correct,  and  who  is  to  pro\'ide  it  ?  The  brewer,  the 
distiller,  the  spirit  merchant,  the  wine  seller,  and  the  publican  ?  Allsop,  Bass,  Buxton, 
Guinness,  or— He  that  made  us,  and  knows  exactly  what  we  want  ?  Thank  Pro\ddence 
He  has  made  ample  provision  for  this.  "WTiat  are  light,  air,  food,  water,  exercise,  bathing, 
and  good  company,  but  stimulants  of  the  first  class  ?  If  Mr.  Spirit  touches  the  spi-ing 
of  your  watch  to  make  it  go  an  houi"  and  a  quarter  in  an  hour,  it  must  be  stopped 
to  get  it  to  correct  time,  at  a  cost  of  imnecessary  wear  and  tear ;  but  if  the  True  Artist 
handles  it,  if  too  slow  or  too  fast,  He  sets  it  right  and  keeps  it  so.  As  a  natural  stimulant 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  fresh  air  ;  water,  inside  and  out,  is  next.  But  when  a  little  down 
Natui'e  requu'cs  time  and  repose,  and  aU  forcing  in  these  cases  is  injurious. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  "  after  dinner  speeches."  A  Mr.  Hargreaves,  who  attended 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  meeting  at  Accrington,  seems  to  stand  A  1  for  cleverness  in  this 
line  of  performance.  He  said,  "  there  was  a  party  in  this  country  who,  if  they  might 
have  their  way,  would  have  them  go  through  the  world  ^\^th  lonff  faces — (laughter) ;  and, 
without  disparaging  teetotalism  in  any  one  degree,  teetotalers  appeared  to  him  as  an 
unhappy  race  of  beings.  (Great  laughter.)  The  Lancashire  witches  were  a  sober-minded 
and  temperate  people,  and  he  was  thankful  they  were  not  teetotalers. — (Laughter  and 
applause.)  If  they  were  all  like  the  Lancashire  women,  they  would  have  no  need  of 
teetotalers."  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  it  gaUant,  when  drink  is  in  and  wit  out  that  the  toast, 
"  The  Lancashhe  Witches,"  at  the  fag  end  of  the  business,  should  be  proposed  ? 
"  Long  faces,"  let  me  tell  Mr.  Hargreaves,  don't  belong  to  teetotalers;  "long  faces," 
especially  in  a  morning  after  a  fuddle,  and  blotched  faces,  belong  to  the  drinking  tribe, 
who  awarded  his  cleverness  with  no  little  "  laughter."  I  don't  think  the  females  of  this 
county  ^vill  feel  themselves  much  honoured  by  this  "toast,"  steeped  in  the  drunkard's 
drink. 

"  I  often  think  of  the  '  last  dram.'  A  party  of  us  were  marching  from  Ponomali  to 
Madras,  to  embark  on  board  a  ship  for  England.  There  was  an  old  man  that  had  served 
for  25  years,  going  home  to  be  discharged  and  get  his  pension.  He  had  been  drinking  a 
good  deal  the  day  before,  and  he  wanted  some  that  morning,  obserAnng  to  his  wife  that  it 
would  be  the  last  dram  he  would  have  in  India.  I  told  him  to  come  away,  as  the  ship 
would  sail  soon ;  but  he  said  he  must  have  one  for  the  last.  His  ■svife  was  on  board,  and 
all  of  us  waiting  for  him,  when  his  comrade  came  on  board  and  told  us  he  was  dead.  He 
took  the  last  dram,  and  when  coming  towards  the  beach  felt  ill,  sat  down,  and  spoke  no 
more.  When  his  wife  heard  of  it  she  went  nearly  out  of  her  mind ;  we  were  obhged  to 
watch  her,  for  she  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  she  never  held  up  her  head  all  the 
way  home.—/.  W.  IF." 
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At  a  recent  meeting*,  tlie  Rev.  J.  Hutton  said  he  had  been  ten  years  the  chaplain  of 
Northampton  gaol,  but,  during  that  period,  he  had  never  known  one  teetotaler  admitted 
as  a  prisoner. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  (Resident  of  the  College  of  Physicians,)  at  the  meeting 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  for  promoting  convalescent  homes,  said,  "  Fresh  air — that 
great  essential  necessary /or /7U7';/(/  nature  fair  plan — fresh  air  in  its  purity,  fresh  in  the 
<;/<ff^///tf  of  air— these  were  the  things  wa)decl  by  all  who  were  just  raised  up  from  a  bed 
of  sickness.  These  views  would  afiurd  in  teaching  valuable  lessons  to  the  sick,  one  lesson 
above  all,  that  their  o^vn  health  is  very  much  in  their  own  hands,  (cheers)  that  strength 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors." — Observe,  when  the  abstract  statement 
is  made,  the  fashionable  philanthropists  '  cheer  '—but  when  the  doctor  comes  down  to  the 
concrete  fact  of  abstinence,  there  is  an  ominous  silence.  Human  nature  this ! — F.  R, 
Lees. 

John  T.  Harrison,  a  boy  13  years  of  age,  residing  at  9,  Phelp-street,  Walworth, 
London,  obtained  the  prize  of  10s.  for  the  greatest  length  of  Barrel  and  Bottle  cases.  He 
writes: — "  Dear  Sir, — I  received,  yesterday,  a  packet  from  vou  containing  the  stamps  for 
the  prize,  and  a  copy  of  the  Staimch  Teetotaler,  for  vv'hich  I  thank  you  much.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Clarke,  says  he  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  strip  at  some  of  the 
meetings,  and  state  the  object  of  it.  You  conclude  your  letter  by  saying  that  you  trust  I 
shall  remain  a  staunch  teetotaler  while  I  live.  1  have  never  tasted  beer  or  spirits,  and,  by 
God's  help,  I  intend  to  remain _/?;•;;/,  to  my  pledge,  and  will  do  my  best  to  get  others  to  sign 
and  keep  the  pledge.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours 
respectfully,  Johx  T.  Harrison." 

A  man  of  means  should  never  grudge  giving  £50  or  £100  to  the  temperance  cause ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  scarcely  give  as  many  shillings  as  they  ought  to 
give  pounds.  But  money  is  not  all ;  labour— ^vSX.^\q  laboui- — is  better  than  money ;  and 
^vith  this,  teetotalers  who  have  little  "  funds,"  may  still  prosecute  their  benevolent  enter- 
prise. The  most  good  may  be  done,  by  those  who  have  the  means,  with  superintending 
the  expenditure  themselves.  This  is  the  error  of  many  rich  men  ;  they  will  make  contri- 
butions but  do  nothing  more,  leaving  the  appropriation  entirely  to  others  ;  and  often,  by 
falling  into  unsuitable  hands,  the  money  does  far  less  service  than  if  wisely  and  judiciously, 
expended  by  themselves.  I  lepcat,  labour  is  more  valuable  than  money,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  all  the  religious  sects  that  have  started  did  the  most  good,  and  worked  harder  in  the 
days  of  their  poverty  than  when  they  became  wealthy.  It  is  not  the  richest  church  or 
congregation  that  makes  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  sinning  world.  If  you  have 
health  and  strength,  labour  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  and  if  you  have  money  don't 
hoard  it  for  others  to  squander  away,  but  dispense  your  bounty  with  a  liberal  hand'  during 
your  lifetime.  And,  if  you  purpose  bequeathing  anything  to  the  temperance  cause,  just 
think  whether  you  had  not  better  see  to  its  expenditure,  at  least,  part  of  it,  while  you  live. 

Public  writers  are  striving  to  discover  the  reasons  why  there  are  so  many  unmarried 
women,  and  so  many  men  in  the  ranks  above  the  working  classes  who  are  unwilling  to 
embark  in  matrimony.  "There  ought,"  says  one  waiter,  "according  to  the  census 
returns,  to  be  only  400,000  women  between  twenty  and  forty  unmarried,  and  yet  there  are 
1,230,000  shut  out  from  their  most  natural  and  most  useful  position  in  society."  Another 
writer  throws  the  whole  blame  on  the  women,  and  launches  .out  into  a  tirade  against  them. 
Their  dress,  their  cosmetics,  their  demands  for  settlements,  their  extravagance  after 
marriage,  all  come  in  for  his  unqualified  censure.  The  greatest  cause  of  this  unnatural 
state  of  things  is,  I  believe,  the  fast  living  and  drinking  habits  of  the  men. 
One  of  this  selfish  dissipated  class  has  the  audacity  to  put  the  following  in  print  : 
"My  £800  a  year  keeps  me  in  luxury  as  a  bachelor — the  club,  the  rubber,  the  little  dinner 
at  liichmond,  the  bottle  o/'34  claret,  the  opera  stall,  the  month  at  Baden-Baden,  are  quite 
within  my  modest  means  ;  but  the  moment  I  niarry  I  exile  myself  from  this  easy  paradise." 

I  have  ever  found  the  greatest  weakness  among  our  friends  in  not  withdrawing  the 
wine  bottle  from  the  wedding  breakfast.  Though  abstaining  themselves,  they  often  allow 
it  to  come  on  the  board  for  the  accommodation  of  others,  who  think  that  their  congratu- 
lations would  be  incomplete  unless  washed  down  by  a  glass  of  wine.  Such  is  the  tyranny 
of  fashion.  Noticing  one  day  in  the  papers  the  report  of  a  wedding,  at  which  there  were 
ten  carriages,  and  attended  by  many  ministers,  and  knowing  that  the  bride  and  the  bride's 
mamma  were  staunch  teetotalers,  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  a  line,  inquiring  how  the 
breakfast  went  off,  as  it  regarded  tectotalism.  The  answer  of  the  dear  old  lady  will  be 
read  with  pleasme  : — "  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  quite  anxious  to  answer  your  very  kind 
letter,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  confer  upon  us  in  being  interested  about  our 

doings.     We  had  really  a  very  splendid  day  on  F 's  wedding.      The  sun  shone   out 

most  gloriously  all  day,  and  the  moon  at  night  was  equally  bright  and  unclouded.  May 
we  hope  life  with  them  may  be  bright  and  unclouded.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  our  break- 
fast and  the  evening  before,  when  all  the  six  groomsmen  met  the  bridesmaids,  was  a 
thorough  teetotal  one.    There  was  no  drinking  of  ©ithor  ale,  wine,  or  spirits." 
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A  tap  on  the  shoulder !  Ah,  what  may  it  not  do  ?  It  saved  poor  Gough,  and  through 
him,  tens  of  thousands  of  others.  As  he  sauntered  in  a  Square,  at  Worcester,  in  iMas- 
gaehusetts,  a  stranger— good  Joel  Stratton — laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  invited  the 
poor  degraded  drunkard  to  the  temperance  meeting.  He  went ;  he  heard  the  appeals  there 
made.  With  tremulous  hand  he  signed  the  pledge  of  abstinence.  By  God's  help  he  kept 
it,  and  keeps  it  still.  "Methinks,"  says  a  writer,  "when  I  listen  to  the  thunders  of 
applause  that  greet  John  B.  Gough  on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall,  I  am  hearing  the 
echoes  of  that  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  of  that  kind  invitation  under  the  ancient  elms  of 
Worcester !" 

In  the  abstract,  direct  taxation  may  be  preferable,  and  more  subservient  to  national 
economy  than  indirect ;  but  as  it  implies  the  repeal  of  all  duties  upon  malt,  beer,  wine, 
and  spirits,  and  upon  all  licences  to  sell  these  dangerous  compounds ;  though  often  ui-ged 
to  join  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  I  could  never  reconcile  myself  to  do  so,  and  I 
wonder  to  find  the  names  of  many  of  our  good  teetotalers  among  the  subscribers.  The 
removal  of  excise  or  customs  duties  upon  every  necessary  of  life,  and  placing  the  same  upon 
the  shoulders  of  property,  I  hold  to  be  good  policy ;  but  to  sacrifice  upwards  of  £20,000,000 
sterhng,  which,  at  least,  acts  as  a  partial  impediment  in  the  way  of  increased  intemperance,  is 
what  we  are  bound  to  oppose.  If  the  country  is  not  already  sufficiently  flooded  with  drink, 
we  have  only  to  tcntax  it  and  make  the  sale  free  to  secure  a  perfect  inundation,  such  as 
would  scarcely  leave  a  wreck  of  civilization  or  happiness  behind. 

Messrs.  AUsop  and  Bass  are  said  to  have  reduced  their  beer  to  60s.  the  barrel,  in 
consequence  of  the  good  crop  of  barley.  Sixty  shillings  the  barrel  of  36  gallons  of  what  ? 
Does  it  never  strike  you  when  you  see  a  lurry  passing,  laden  with  these  barrels,  that 
nearly  all  their  contents  are  the  teetotal  element — ivater  !  What  would  Bass  and  AUsop 
do  but  for  the  pump  !  Every  barrel  of  36  gallons  contains  32  gallons  of  pure  water 
**  too  honest  to  be  a  sinner."  Then  about  2 J  gallons  of  the  remnants  of  the  barley,  a-kin 
to  barrel  bottoms,  but  so  light  as  to  float  in  the  liquid;  and,  as  a  finish,  IJ  gallons  of 
alcohol— a  fiery  material,  exactly  the  same  as  spirits  of  wine,  with  which  our" furniture  is 
polished.  Three  good  sovereigns  for  a  barrel  of  water,  coloured,  fired,  and  flavoured  at 
the  breweiy,  and  two  more  for  the  privilege  of  drinking  it  under  the  shade  of  a  Govern- 
ment licence  !     Truly,  " and  their  money  are  soon  parted." 

Dr.  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester,  at  one  of  the  Church  Congresses,  said  "  He  was  a  teeto- 
taler, and  could  therefore  speak  from  experience.  The  fact  was,  he  found  he  could  say 
nothmg  to  his  poorer  brethren  with  eflect  until  he  became  a  teetotaler.  He  had  in  his 
parish  a  man  who  earned  18s.  a  week.  Of  that  he  gave  7s.  to  his  wife  and  spent  the  rest 
in  drink.  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "Suppose  you  abstain  altogether  for  six  months  ?  " 
"Will  you';"  he  replied,  "Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  will."  "What!"  he  said,  "from  beer, 
from  spirits,  from  wine.^  How  shall  I  know  if  you  keep  itr*"  I  said,  "You  ask  my 
missis,  and  I'll  ask  yours."  When  the  six  months  was  nearly  out,  his  wife  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  he  said,  "  It  would  be  all  right  next  week,  and  he  would  have  a  jollifica- 
tion," Upon  this  I  went  to  him,  and  said,  ''Well,  the  six  months  is  nearly  up  ;  suppose 
we  agree  for  six  months  more."  Eventually  he  agreed,  and  never  resumed  the  bad  habit 
he  had  broken,  and  he  is  now  a  prosperous  and  a  happy  man." 

The  following  is  useftd  for  us  to  remember  :— Potatoes  contain  15  per  cent.,  and 
turnips  no  less  than  90  per  cent.,  of  water.  A  beefsteak,  strongly  pressed  between  blotting 
paper,  yields  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  water.  Of  the  human  frame  (bones 
included)  only  about  one-fourth  is  solid  matter  (chiefly  carbon  and  nitrogen) ;  the  rest  is 
water.  If  a  man  weighing  10  stone  were  squeezed  flat  under  a  hydraulic  press,  Ih  stone 
of  water  would  run  out,  and  only  2|  stone  of  dry  residue  would  remain.  A  man  is  there- 
fore, chemically  speaking,  45  lbs.  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  difi"used  through  5\  pailfuls  of 
water.  Berzelius  justly  remarks  that  "  the  living  organism  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mass 
diflfused  in  water;"  and  Dalton,  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  his  own  person,  found  that 
of  the  food  with  which  we  daily  repair  this  water-built  fabric,  five-sixths  are  also  water. 
Thus  amply  does  science  confirm  the  popular  saying,  that  water  is  the  "first  necessary  of 
life. — Quarterly  Review. 

Decanters  on  the  table  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  each  of  the  grown-up  part  of 
the  family  taking  a  drop  of  spirit  and  water  !  Not  very  seemly,  but,  as  they  think,  a 
great  comfort.  The  "Sunday  dinner"  demands  these  spirituous  appendices.  If  people 
will  stuff,  take  three  full  courses,  with  beer,  and  a  fruit  dessert  after ;  one  of  two  methods 
is  generally  adopted.  They  either  go  to  sleep,  that  the  mill  may  have  a  chance  of 
grinding  down  its  excessive  load,  or  they  swallow  an  alcoholic  distm-ber  to  rouse  the 
oppressed  nerves  to  action,  so  that  they  may  converse  and  be  cheerful  under  their  burden. 
Of  course,  present  enjoyment  must  be  had  whatever  becomes  of  the  work  of  healthy 
digestion.  And  those  that  can  bring  out  the  brandy  and  rum  bottle  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon for  relief  and  enjoyment,  will  have  no  scruple  about  placing  them  on  the  table  on 
other  occasions.  Of  course,  little  Harry  and  Ameha  must  each  have  an  orange  and  some 
almonds,  but  no  toddy ;  but  by  some  circuitous  route  they  manage  to  get  a  sip  ;  and, 
'*wheu  I  am  grown  up,"  says  Harry  to  his  sister,  "  I  shall  take  my  glass  like  my  father," 


A  very  bad  practice  prevails,  and  especially  countenanced  by  ladies  who  do  it  out  of 
kindness— that  is,  giving  "  allowance."  If  a  man  be  joinering  or  painting,  or  doing  any 
kind  of  repairs  in  a  house,  the  mistress  orders  the  "  allowance ;"  the  same  on  the  delivery 
of  goods  of  any  amount — a  glass,  sometimes  a  pint  of  beer  is  ordered.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistaken  act  of  kindness.  The  beer  really  docs  the  man  no  good ;  it  gives  no  strength  ; 
it  excites  for  a  time,  just  as  gin  or  whisky  will  do,  but  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  the 
parties  say  that  it  "  dies  in  them  ;"  that  is,  they  feel  so  much  duller  afterwards.  This  has 
gT0^vn  into  such  an  evil  at  Great  Yaruiouth,  that  the  brewers  themselves  have  issued  a 
circular  requesting  their  customers  to  refrain  from  giving  their  men  allowance.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  this  circular  : — "Messrs.  E.  Lacon  and  Sons  present  their  compli- 
ments to  Mr. ,  and  would  feel  much  obliged  if  he  will  refrain  from  giving  their  men 

allowance.    They  have  so  many  places  to  call  at,  and  get  so  much,  that  it  quite  interferes 
with  their  business." 

Those  indi\'iduals  and  families  who  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  from  intemperate 
relatives,  are  the  last  to  join  our  society.  A  lady  with  one  son  and  three  daughters  were 
asked  to  sign  the  pledge  ;  they  not  only  refused,  but  manifested  great  hostility  to  the 
temperance  cause.  After  leaving  them,  a  clergyman  of  the  place  gave  me  their  sad 
history.  They  have  for  many  years  been  cursed  with  a  drunken  husband  and  father  who 
frequently  abused  them  most  cruelly.  Upon  a  cold  winter  evening  in  February,  he 
retm-ned  from  the  tavern,  and  after  bruially  beating  his  family,  drove  them  from  the 
house.  They,  afraid  to  retm-n,  went  through  the  snow  to  a  neighbour's,  where  soon  after, 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire.  Their  house  was  on  fire,  and  an  intoxicated  husband 
and  father  teas  consumed  in' the  flames.  There  are  many  indi^-iduals  who  have  drunken 
children,  drunken  brothers,  drunken  husbands,  drunken  wives,  and  who  have  suffered  and 
been  disgraced  by  them,  yet  they  will  not  join  tbe  temperance  society;  they  can  temper 
themseh'es,  and  they  won't  deny  themselves  their  odd  glasses  even  to  save  their  nearest 
relatives. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  increasing  the  number  of  teetotalers,  and  an  adherence  to 
the  pledge  by  those  who  sign  it— that  of  working  men  of  the  same  trade  forming  them- 
selves into  classes  or  local  societies,  and  fitting  up  a  cottage  or  some  apai-tment,  thus  being 
constantly  in  each  others  company,  I  always  regarded  as  promising  the  best  results.  I 
have  a  communication  from  Robert  Biddle,"  of  Blackburn,  stating  that  he  and  some  others 
connected  with  a  cotton  mill,  called  "  Ciceley  Bridge  Mill,"  have  done  something  like  this. 
They  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  and  got  the  use  of  a  school.     They  have 


workshops  would  take  up  the  matter  as  we  have  done,  a  great  amount  of  good  might  be 
done." 

The  New  Year's  festival  of  the  National  Temperance  League  was  held  on  Thursday 
Evening,  Jan.  2nd,  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  passed  off  with  great  eclat.  After  tea,  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  L.L.B.,  Mr.  Michael  Young,  and  Mr.  "William 
Saunders — Mr.  J.  Taylor  presiding.     The  speeches  were  reported  at  length  in  the  Record 

of  Jan.  11th.- The' City  of  Loudon  Temperance  Association  held  its  annual  New  Year's 

festival  at  the  Albion  Hall,  at  which  the  well-known  Mr.  George  Thompson  made  one  of 

his  powerful  speeches. The  annual  tea  festival  and  concert  in  connection  with  the 

Manx  Temperance  Union  was  held  on  New  Year's  Eve,  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Douglas. 
There  were  39  trays,  presided  over  by  as  many  ladies,  and  the  attendance  was  so  large 
that  two  courses  had  to  be  served.  After  tea,  the  chair  was  taken  by  J.  Wingrave,  Esq., 
of  Greeba  Castle,  and  speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Moore,  M.H.K.,  Col.  Guise, 
Rev.  T.  Caine,  vicar  of  Lowan,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ainfield,  and  Messrs.  King,  Browne, 
M'lver,  Ciibbon,  and  others.  There  was  an  excellent  choir  in  attendance,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bamber  acting  as  conductor. 

Notices. — I  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  wiU  see  that  a  copy  of 

this  number  is  handed  to  every  schoolmaster  in  their  districts. There  is  no  better  mode 

of  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  than  that  of  sending  a  few  numbers 
to  friends,  who,  for  selling  or  distributing,  are  likely  to  give  monthly  orders.     All  are 

supplied  carriage  and  postage  free,  from  a  single  dozen  to  parcels  of  250  or  500. A 

mistake  was  made  in  paging  a  ie\v  copies  of  the  December  number.      Anyone  holding 

these  may  have  them  exchanged  and  the  carriage  or  postage  paid. It  is  very  desirable 

that  names  and  addresses  should  be  written  as  plainly  as  possible ;  for  want  of  this,  mistakes 
are  sure  to  occur. 

Published  by  Tweedie,  337,  Strand,  London ;  and  may  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller. Sent  from  the  office,  28,  Church  Street,  Preston,  in  parcels— 18  for  Is.,  60  for 
2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  per  100.  Carriage  or  Postage  Taid  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
back  numbers  are  all  in  piint. 

MATHER,  STEAM  PRINTER,  17,  CHAPEL  WALKS,  PRESTON. 
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STAUNCH  TEETOTALEE, 

BY  J.  LIA^ESEY. 


No.  15.  MARCH,  1868.  One  Penny. 

TO  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  MODEEATION. 


Deab  Friends, 

I  want  to  have"  a  few  words  with  you  on  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  so  many  attempt  to  defend.  Our  controversy  with  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  teetotalism  is  now  reduced  into  smaller  dimensions  than  formerly,  and 
the  difference  is  easily  defined.  You  agree  with  us  in  two  points  at  least ;  first, 
that  all  excessive  drinkers — (drunkards  in  common  terms) — ought  to  abstain ;  and 
secondly,  that  there  is  no  harm,  if  not  some  good,  in  anyone  becoming  an  abstainer. 
But  there  are  other  points  about  which  we  are  not  agreed,  and  these  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you. 

You  say,  "  Why  should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  our  moderate  glass  because  otherg 
abuse  it  ?"  I  answer,  there  are  two  reasons  why  you  should  do  this ;  first,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  others.  We  will  take  the  last  reason  first. 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  awful  condition  which  a  man  or  a  woman  is  brought 
into,  over  whom  liquor  has  got  the  mastery.  Taking  it  in  all  its  bearings,  it  seems 
to  me,  unequalled  by  any  scourge  that  can  afflict  humanity.  And  as  the  unfortunate 
individual  is  seldom  brought  into  this  condition  without  the  influence  of  others,  so 
his  redemption  is  almost  hopeless  if  left  to  himself.  Now  you  are  surrounded  by 
these;  some  of  them  are  probably  of  your  own  family,  or  your  own  relations, 
friends,  or  associates :  some  of  them  in  a  chronic  state  of  intemperance,  and 
others  fast  approaching  it.  If  you  have  a  spark  of  humanity  about  you ;  if  you 
have  any  charity,  or  make  any  pretensions  to  religion,  tell  me,  if  you  don't  think 
you  ought  to  forego  your  moderate  indulgence  rather  than  leave  these  to  perish? 
Don't  you  feel  a  desire  to  save  them,  a  yearning  to  raise  them  from  their  brutal 
indulgences  to  the  dignity  of  man  ;  to  restore  them  to  the  position  of  good  fathers, 
good  mothers,  honest  tradesmen,  and  respectable  citizens  ?  I  am  sure,  if  ever  you 
allow  yourselves  time  for  reflection,  these  will  be  your  feelings.  But  all  that  you 
do,  or  attempt  to  do,  will  be  useless,  unless  you  set  a  good  example.  Nothing  but 
abstinence  can  save  such ;  and  unless  you  adopt  the  same  course,  you  will  neither 
have  the  disposition  nor  the  power  to  do  these  people  good.  Think  of  the  tempe- 
rance reformer  going,  with  the  glass  in  his  hand,  to  the  liquor  slave,  and  saying, 
"  This  is  a  good  thing,  and  you  must  do  as  I  do  ;  take  it  good,  and  leave  it  good." 
By  personal  abstinence  you  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many,  and  feel  that  you 
have  rendered  useful  service  in  your  day  and  generation  ;  but  youi:  moderate 
drinking  puts  you  out  of  court,  and  worse,  it  exposes  you  to  the  suspicion  of 
taking  a  good  deal  more  than  you  admit.  Then,  next,  for  your  own  sokes,  the 
•xcess  of  others  should  lead  you  to  abstain.    Look  at  the  druokard,  ftod  the  hftlf 
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drunkard,  and  the  host  of  drinkers,  that  exceed  what  even  you  would  allow  to  be 
the  hounds  of  sobriety.  Were  they  not  all  as  sober  as  you  are  at  one  time  ?  Did 
any  of  them  wish  to  be  drunkards,  or  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  ? 
And  yet,  by  influences,  which  it  would  be  wisdom  in  you  to  consider,  you  see  they 
have  done  so ;  the  strong  have  become  weak,  and  the  sober  man  a  drunkard.  It 
has  been  a  work  of  time  ;  some  drink  moderately  for  years,  and  gradually  begin 
to  "  get  over  the  line,"  till  the  \ital  resistance  of  the  frame  becomes  enfeebled,  and 
demands  an  increase  of  that  which  had  laid  it  prostrate.  Now,  what  has  brought 
so  many  down  may  bring  you  down ;  you  are  only  flesh  and  blood  like  others ;  and 
though  some,  I  allow,  do  escape,  do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  risk  so  much  for  the 
chance  ?  Your  neighbour's  *'  excess  "  ought  to  be  a  warning  for  you  to  avoid  the 
beginnings  that  brought  it  on,  and  if  so,  you  will  change  your  minds  as  to 
moderate  diinking.  Don't  say,  '•  I  know  I  shall  never  be  overcome."  You  know 
nothing  of  the  kind.  All  drunkards  have  thought  so,  and  yet  they  have  been  over- 
come. For  a  time  you  may  stop  at  a  certain  point  (and  this  often  against  your 
likings),  but  drink  is  like  nothing  else  in  its  deceitful  leadings.  You  may  take  your 
three  cups  of  tea,  or  your  glass  of  milk,  for  twenty  years  together,  and  never  care 
for  more ;  but  you  cannot  do  this  with  liquors  containing  spirit.  Moderate  drinking, 
generally,  is  a  struggle  betwixt  likings  and  conscience,  betwixt  intellect  and  the 
cravings  of  a  disordered  nervous  system.  Taking  these  two  things  into  con. 
Bideration — ^your  neighbours'  good  and  your  own  good — I  think  the  excesses  of 
others  afford  strong  reasons  why  the  moderate  drinker  should  abstain. 

Then,  again,  you  say,  "  If  I  found  it  getting  the  better  of  me,  I  would  stop." 
This  is  just  the  time  you  are  the  least  able  to  stop,  and  it  so  difficult  that  few 
who  attempt  it  succeed ;  if  they  pull  up  for  a  while  they  go  back  again.  They  might 
have  stopped  sooner,  and  this  is  the  lesson  I  wish  you  to  learn.  Before  the  normal 
condition  of  the  palate  and  the  nerves  become  pen^erted  it  is  easy  to  stop,  but  not 
afterwards.  It  is  painful  to  notice  the  teachings  of  many  great  men  on  this  point. 
They  speak  as  if  individuals  might  go  on  taking  the  drink  till  they  feel  that  it  is 
getting  the  mastery  over  them,  and  that  then  they  should  begin  to  abstain.  Besides 
the  almost  impossibility  of  this,  they  overlook  the  world  of  evil  that  takes  place, 
hefore  people  are  brought  to  that  state  called  '•  drunkenness."  This  long  course  of 
drink-training  is  an  unceasing  source  of  misery  and  wretchedness  in  itself,  as  well 
as  in  its  results  ;  nay,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a 
calculation,  we  should  find  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  evil  connected  with 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  precedes  the  condition  of  real  drunkenness. 

This  brings  me  to  ask, — supposing  you  had  a  guarantee  (which  no  mortal  ever 
can  have)  that  you  would  always  drink  in  moderation,  and  never  go  to  excess,  do 
you  think  the  indulgence  worth  the  penalty — the  gain  equal  to  the  loss  ?  I  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  money,  the  loss  of  moral  influence  in  your 
family  and  in  the  world,  but  simply  would  fix  your  attention  on  the  loss  sustained 
in  the  vigour  and  strength  and  endurance  of  the  body,  with  which  all  the  others 
are  connected.  You  cannot  convey  alcohol  to  the  stomach,  even  in  small  quantities, 
without  some  disturbance,  and  if  this  is  done  daily,  it  is  a  rasping  of  the  constitu- 
tion  that  is  sure  to  tell  in  the  end.  Mark,  it  is  only  the  alcohol  found  in  aU  our 
popular  drinks  that  we  object  to,  and  instead  of  this  substance  doing  good  either 
as  food  or  fuel  to  the  system,  it  is  taken  in  as  an  intruder,  and  after  abnormally 
affecting  various  functions,  the  brain  especially,  it  is  discharged  by  the  excretions 
unchanged.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  in  itself,  without  looking  at  consequences, 
the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  decidedly  injurious.  It  wiU  neither  digest  nor 
assimilate,  and  by  occasioning  stimulation,  tends  to  weaken  and  enervate  the 
system.    It  ia  stated  as  a/act,  which;^!  can  easily  believe,  that  the  body  suffers  les* 
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from   an  occasional  drunken  bout   than    from  the  constant  moderate  US9  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

But  what  is  this  moderation  ?  We  all  know  what  abstinence  is,  but  no  two 
are  agreed  as  to  what  moderation  means.  To  pretend  to  drink  with  any  degree  of 
safety  this  ought  to  be  strictly  defined.  We  know  that  while  some  would 
confine  it  to  a  "  glass  or  so,"  others  would  extend  it  to  three  times  that 
quantity.  But  all  moderate  drinkers  exceed,  at  one  time  or  another,  their  own  rule 
of  moderation — often  in  quantity,  but  oftener  still  in  the  sufferings  it  pro- 
duces ;  and  hence  the  concealments,  the  excuses,  and  the  no  little  amount  of 
hypocrisy  that  associates  with  moderate  drinking.  Abstinence  is  just  as  easy  as 
moderation  is  difficult.  To  secure  what  you  would  call  sobriety,  three  things  are 
absolutely  requisite.  Firat,  you  should  always  know  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the 
liquor,  for,  without  this,  you  drink  at  random,  and  run  great  risk.  But  no  drinker 
will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  this ;  and  the  seller  of  the  drink  does  not  often 
know  it  himself.  Hence  people  are  surprised,  when  they  have  taken  their  usual 
quantity,  that  "  it  has  taken  hold  of  them."  Secondly,  for  each  to  know  when  to 
atop,  you  require  a  nerveometer,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  relative  strength  of  each 
drinker's  nervous  system.  Not  unfrequently,  you  will  find  two  men  drinking  alike, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  yet  one  appears  to  continue  quite  sober,  but 
the  other  is  so  •'  far  gone  in  liquor  "  as  to  be  considered  drunk.  In  the  third  place, 
to  be  safe,  every  moderate  drinker  should  cany  this  instrument  with  him,  and 
apply  it  before  venturing  upon  his  usual  allowance,  for  sometimes  the  body  is  so 
much  more  susceptible  of  being  alcoholized,  that  one  glass  will  do  more  at  one  tim» 
than  three  at  another.  So  that,  I  think,  to  reconcile  moderation  and  sobriety,  or 
as  one  great  man  expresses  it,  "  to  disassociate  drinking  from  intoxication,"  you 
have  such  a  task  before  you  that  you  had  better  at  once  become  a  teetotaler. 

"  Oh,"  but  says  a  friend  here,  after  reading  the  above,  "  it  is  so  very  little  I 
take,  it  can  never  do  much  harm."  "  I  take  only  a  drop  now  and  then,"  says 
another.  Well,  less  and  better ;  it  will  be  so  much  easier  for  you  to  give  it  up. 
But  there  must  be  some  reason  why  you  pride  yourselves  in  taking  "  so  little."  If 
it  is  better  to  take  little,  would  it  not  be  beat  to  take  none  ?  Your  own  statement  ig 
a  testimony  in  favour  of  teetotaUsm.  You  never  make  a  merit  of  taking  "  very 
little "  water,  milk,  tea,  or  coffee,  so  that  you  here  admit  that  there  is  something 
dangerous  in  alcohol.  If  it  is  a  good  thigg,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  limit  your- 
selves  to  "  drops  "  and  •'  very  littles,"  and,  if  beyond  these  it  is  a  bad  thing,  the 
point  where  it  becomes  so  ought  to  be  infallibly  marked.  But  I  believe  alcohol  to 
be  essentially  had  for  the  human  system  in  all  quantities,  as  proved  by  observation, 
experience,  and  scientific  investigation ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  would  therefore  urge 
and  entreat  you,  both  for  your  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  others,  to  become  out  and 
out  teetotalers,  never  forgetting  that  the  most  sure  and  certain  remedy  for  England's 
greatest  curse  is  to  avoid  the  first  glass. 

I  am, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 
Preston,  March  1,  1868.  J.  LIVESEY. 


At  a  Friends'  meeting  at  London,  Francis  King,  of  America,  said :  "  Ladies  little 
knew  what  evil  might  arise  from  offering  a  glass  of  wine  to  their  friends.  The  late 
Governor  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  once  was  pressed  by  a  lady  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 
She  thought  him  very  extreme  in  his  views,  and  told  him  there  could  be  no  harm  in  a 
glass  of  wine.  He  said,  *  Madam,  go  into  the  corner  of  the  room  and  think  over  your 
circle  of  friends,  and  bring  to  mind  who  among  them  have  fallen  victims,  and  then,  if  you 
wish  it,  I  will  take  vrine.'  '  I  will  do  anythmg  you  tell  me,'  she  said.  She  came  back 
to  him.  *  Oh,  governor,'  she  said,  '  how  could  you  tell  me  to  do  anything  so  dreadful.' 
She  was  astonished  at  the  ruin  she  had  remembered." 
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THE  EDITOH'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— No.  8. 


My  last  paper  left  me  at  Walton,  just  settled  with  my  dear  wife,  who  has  been 
a  treasure  to  me,  as  I  stated,  for  nearly  fifty-three  years.  Our  cottage,  though 
small,  was  like  a  palace,  for  none  could  excel  my  "Jenny"  for  cleanliness  and 
order.  I  renovated  the  garden,  and  made  it  a  pleasant  place  to  walk  in.  On  the 
loom  I  was  most  industrious,  working  from  early  in  the  morning  often  till  ten,  and 
sometimes  later,  at  night ;  and  she  not  only  did  all  the  house  work,  hut  wound  the 
bobbins  for  three  weavers — myself,  uncle,  and  grandfather ;  and  yet,  with  all  this 
apparently  hard  lot,  these  were  happy  days.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast ;  and  young  people  just  beginning  hfe,  however  poor,  if  they  are  united  and 
affectionate,  sober  [and  industrious,  feel  its  inspiration,  and  work  on  with  joyful 
anticipations  of  better  days.  I  soon  learnt  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  In  taking 
a  wife  you  had  better  have  a  fortune  in  her  than  ivith  her ;"  and  if  all  men  were 
guided  by  this,  and  the  females  knew  it,  we  should  have  happier  marriages,  and  the 
girls  would  aim  to  acquire  substantial  instead  of  artificial  attractions. 

Living  in  Walton,  for  various  reasons,  was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  we 
temoved  to  Preston  in  less  than  a  year.  Our  first  house  was  in  Park-street  (at  the 
back  of  Paradise-street),  at  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Here,  our  first  child  was  born,  bringing 
with  him  a  little  brother.  It  was  in  our  wedding  year  that  the  cursed  Com  Laws 
were  passed,  the  House  of  Commons  being  surrounded  by  soldiers  with  drawn 
bayonets.  Under  the  bHghting  influence  of  this  measure,  food  was  enormously 
dear,  and  the  price  of  labour  much  depressed.  In  such  circumstances,  to  have 
tvjo  additional  mouths  to  fill  all  at  once  was  rather  discouraging,  but  one  died  soon 
after  birth,  and  the  other  is  now  in  his  fifty-second  year.  We  struggled  on  for 
some  months,  when  unexpectedly,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  an  incident  occurred 
■which  gave  an  important  turn  to  our  aftairs.  My  health  was  bad,  the  house  was 
toot  adapted  for  weaving  in,  and  a  family  coming  on,  our  prospects  just  then  were 
Yery  gloomy.  The  turning  point  was  a  trivial  circumstance,  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  relate,  as  it  has  led  to  results  of  which  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 
The  doctor  I  consulted  said  I  ought  to  live  better,  and  that  a  little  cheese  and  bread 
and  a  sup  of  malt  liquor  (the  old  remedy  !),  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
would  be  of  great  service.  I  forget  whether  we  got  the  malt  liquor,  but  I  distinctly 
recollect  our  purchasing  a  bit  of  cheese.  It  was  of  a  common  quality,  sold  at  7d. 
or  8d.  a  pound.  Just  at  that  time  (Oct.  11)  was  the  Lancaster  cheese  fair,  and  I 
heard  some  people  stating  that  prices  had  declined  to  about  50s.  the  cwt.  Calcu- 
lating  this,  I  found  it  was  only  5d.  per  lb. ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  could 
purchase  a  whole  cheese  and  divide  it  among  our  neighbours,  it  would  be  doing 
them  a  good  turn  and  be  a  saving  to  ourselves.  Farmers  then  stood  with  cheese  in 
the  market.  I  went  to  inquire  the  prices,  and  met  with  a  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Bradley,  from  the  HiU  House,  Wheeton,  who  had  just  two  cheeses  unsold.  To 
finish,  he  offered  to  take  ijd.  per  lb.  for  them.  This,  I  thought,  was  a  fine  chance, 
but  where  was  the  money  to  pay  for  them  ?  I  had  none ;  indeed,  I  remember  on 
one  occasion,  that  we  had  to  wait  tiU  I  returned  from  the  warehouse  with  my  piece 
money  before  we  could  raise  the  necessaries  for  our  next  meal.  John  Burnett  (a 
good  friend  to  everybody  in  time  of  need),  kept  a  draper's  shop  in  Friargate,  and  I 
stepped  down  to  tell  him  the  case,  and  he  at  once  lent  me  a  sovereign,  with  which 
I  paid  for  the  two  cheeses.  In  a  short  time  these  were  in  Park-street,  and 
what  a  sight !  Two  whole  cheeses  on  a  weaver's  table  !  What  was  to  be  done  as  to 
the  division  and  distribution  ?  I  told  the  neighbours  of  my  achievement ;  each 
consented  to  take  a  piece,  and  in  order  to  cover  any  loss  by  weighing  out,  they  paid 
me  5  id,  per  lb.    John  Burnett  also  kindly  lent  me  a  scale  and  weights.   Persevering 
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as  I  always  was,  after  the  neighbours  were  served  I  took  a  stool, -with  the  scale 
and  cheese,  and  stood  during  the  remainder  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
bottom  of  Vauxhall-road,  and  sold  a  quantity  in  small  pieces.  I  had  still  some  left,; 
but,  in  the  evening,  I  counted  up  my  money  and  weighed  what  was  remaining,  and 
found  to  my  surprise  that  I  had  made  about  eigb.teen-peuce  profit.  Being  more 
than  I  could  have  made  by  weaving  in  the  time,  I  was  quite  lifted  up,  and  on  the 
Monday  morning,  determined  to  finish,  I  went  hawldng  the  remnant  till  aU  was 
sold.  I  then  resumed  my  weaving,  but  the  people  in  the  town  came  through  the 
week  for  my  cheap  cheese,  so  that  I  was  induced  the  next  Saturday  to  renew  the 
attempt,  Mr.  Burnett  finding  me  the  means. 

Por  some  time  I  continued  weaving  through  the  week,  and  cut  cheese  out  on 
the  Saturday,  first  at  a  corner  of  Syke-hill,  and  then  in  the  Market-place. 
Here  I  fixed  my  table,  and  i)roduced  considerable  excitement  by  cutting  out  cheese 
at  5 id.  per  lb.,  the  general  price  being  7d.  I  soon  succeeded  in  retailing  as  much 
as  three  hundred  weight  in  a  day.  Shortly  after  this  my  wife  took  the  table  and 
I  became  a  sort  of  wholesale  man,  selling  whole  cheeses,  and  sometimes  a  hundred 
weight.  She  was  quite  as  active,  as  persevering,  and  as  successful  as  myself. 
Winter  though  it  was,  we  stood  out  in  all  weathers,  caring  little  for  present  comfort 
in  hope  of  future  success.  I  then  began  to  attend  Chorley,  Blackburn,  and  Wigan 
markets,  and  thus  filled  up  the  week.  I  gave  up  the  loom,  and  made  a  present  of  it 
to  a  poor  man  in  Queen- street,  named  Joseph  Woodrufi",  and  some  years  after  I 
sought  it  out,  gave  him  a  sovereign  for  it,  and  out  of  the  various  parts  a  writing 
table  was  made,  on  which  I  am  now  correcting  this  article.  Turn  it  over  and  j-ou 
will  see  the  several  pieces  that  constituted  the  cradle  of  my  future  usefulness  •  and 
when  I  am  in  the  grave,  may  this  remind  my  children  that  their  father  was  a  poor 
man,  and  that  of  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them  they  should  never  forget  the 
poor !  Seeing  my  success,  I  had  two  or  three  friends  who  lent  me  money  on 
interest,  with  which  to  keep  up  my  stock.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were 
then  no  railways,  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  other  markets,  I  began  to  attend 
Bolton,  (20  miles)  I  walked  there,  stood  market,  got  dinner  in  the  street,  and  walked 
back  the  same  day.  By  and  bye,  I  got  a  pony  ("BiUy,")  and  began  to  go  into  the 
country  among  the  farmers  to  buy  their  cheese.  I  was  my  own  ostler,  for  I  did  not 
spend  a  penny  that  I  could  spare ;  and  I  remember  I  used  to  think  it  very  hard 
after  returning  from  Bolton  quite  fatigued,  when  seated  in  the  corner,  to  have  to  go 
to  the  stable  to  clean  and  feed  the  pony.  For  twenty  years  I  scarcely  missed  a 
Monday  going  to  Bolton,  first  walking,  then  on  horseback,  and  afterwards  in  a  gi^r  • 
for,  next  to  Preston,  it  was  the  best  market  I  had.  Till  1824,  when  a  part  of  the 
Preston  new  Corn  Exchange  was  allotted  for  the  sale  of  cheese,  I  stood  on  the 
Saturday  for  eight  years,  along  with  other  cheese  dealers,  in  the  street,  near  the 
Castle  Inn,  Cheapside.  Imbued  as  we  all  were  with  the  old  delusive  notion  that 
drink  would  keep  the  cold  out,  we  used  to  run  across  the  Market-place  to  Mrs. 
Rigby's,  the  Blue  Anchor,  who  was  noted  for  her  good  twopence-halfpenny  ale. 
While  on  the  one  hand  I  was  kept  from  going  to  excess,  on  the  other  I  fear  that 
my  example  induced  the  others  to  go,  and  once  there,  they  would  sometimes  remain 
till  they  were  intoxicated.  Cheese  buying  in  the  country,  too,  was  a  dangerous 
business,  the  farmers  generally  keeping  the  bottle  to  bring  out  over  making  a 
bargain.  Many  have  been  ruined,  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  mv 
sons  were  ever  overcome  by  it.  Sometimes  I  would  make  a  venture  to  a  distant 
place,  to  Ulverston  for  instance ;  and  I  remember  leaving  Ulverston  one  evening  to 
catch  a  coach  at  Levens  Bridge,  when  I  had  to  go  through  a  district  in  which  I  was 
quite  a  stranger.  It  came  on  dark,  with  a  heavy  dew.  Not  knowing  where  I  was 
nor  what  course  to  pursue,  I  kept  on  the  road  till  I  came  to  a  farm  house.    I  wag 
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afraid  to  knock  at  the  door  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  and  lest  some  dog  might 
be  within,  bo  I  quietly  got  into  an  outbuilding,  and  laid  on  the  hay  (I  cannot 
Bay  I  slept)  till  break  of  day,  when  I  crept  out,  nobody  being  the  wiser,  and  found 
jny  way  to  Levens  Bridge.  On  another  occasion,  going  on  foot  over  the  Eleven-mile 
Sands,  from  Hest  Bank,  where  so  many  have  been  drowned,  I  had  nearly  been 
overtaken  by  the  tide.  I  saw  it  rolling  in  westward,  and  I  ran  east  with  all  the 
speed  of  which  I  was  capable,  and  recovered  the  land,  but  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
These  are  a  few  incidents  connected  with  my  early  experience  in  the  cheese  trade. 
This  business  for  fifty  one  years  has  gradually  increased,  especially  since  several  of 
my  sons  have  taken  a  part,  and  whose  exertions  have  contributed  very  much  to  our 
Buccess.  For  most  of  that  time,  it  has  had  a  larger  connection  than  any 
similar  estabhshment  in  North  Lancashire. 

Though  almost  interdicted,  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  feelings  if  I  do  not 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  excellencies  of  my  dear  wife.  In  our  early  struggles,  when 
commencing  business  out  of  nothing,  she  was  not  only  my  councillor  in  difficulties, 
but  an  active  and  efficient  helper  to  the  extent  of,  and  even  beyond  her  power. 
•  She  was  no  lady  wife ;  though  respectably  connected,  and  accustomed  to  plenty 
before  marriage,  she  willingly  shared  my  poverty  and  privations,  and  bore  a  full 
part  of  our  burdens.  She  shared  my  joys  and  more  than  shared  my  sorrows,  for 
she  wiped  them  away.  Whenever  I  was  cast  down  she  was  the  one  to  revive  my 
spirits.  For  a  long  time  she  did  all  the  house  work  as  well  as  attending  to  business, 
and  she  would  sit  up  past  midnight  making  and  mending  the  children's  clothes. 
And  when  she  first  got  a  servant,  and,  indeed,  ever  since,  her  ideas  of  cleanliness 
are  so  extreme,  that  she  would  always  put  a  hand  to  herself.  No  pen  could  do 
justice  in  describing  the  sympathy  she  showed  toAvards  eveiy  sufferer  that  came 
within  her  reach ;  nor  set  forth  her  willingness  to  undergo  any  toil  to  give  them 
relief.  If  ever  a  *'  good  mother  "  existed  she  deserves  that  name.  No  labour  was 
ever  too  much,  no  anxiety  too  great,  or  sacrifice  too  severe  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  her  children,  to  get  them  well  educated,  and  to  bring  them  up  respectably.  Her 
motherly  kindness  never  waned,  and  never  will ;  for,  to  this  day,  her  happiness  is 
bound  up  with  the  happiness  and  well-doing  of  her  family.  Though  delicate  from 
the  first,  the  amount  of  endurance  she  has  manifested  is  truly  wonderful.  If  ever 
we  had  a  bit  of  a  "  tift "  (and  these  are  sometimes  useful  in  clearing  the  connubial 
atmosphere),  it  was  almost  always  about  her  working  too  hard;  and  yet,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  this  exercise,  and  the  pleasure  she  had  in  seeing 
her  house  and  children  nice,  have  contributed  far  more  to  her  lengthened  life  than 
the  opposite  would  have  done.  A  lady's  life  of  soft  indulgence,  rising  late  in  the 
morning,  lolling  on  a  sofa  most  of  the  forenoon  reading  novels,  with  little 
exercise,  fed  with  rich  food,  and  pampered  with  delicacies — these  have  killed 
many  a  thousand  with  better  constitutions  than  Mother  Livesey's.  One  day  I 
•received  this  positive  injunction  from  her:  "See  thou  sayest  nothing  about  me' 
'We  always  thou'd  each  other,  and,  for  equals,  I  am  fond  of  this  Quaker's  style. 
However,  I  have  ventured  to  state  the  above,  for  which  I  may  perhaps  get  a 
"  curtain  lecture,"  but  I  know  it  will  be  short  and  sweet. 

This  may  not  be  an  improper  time  for  noticing  our  family.  I  was  always  fond 
of  children,  and  am  so  to  the  present  day,  and  hence,  I  was  not  like  some  fathers, 
who  are  troubled  when  the  "  little  strangers "  make  their  appearance.  If  the  man 
is  "blessed  that  has  his  quiver  full  of  them,"  I  may,  at  any  rate,  claim  a  share  in 
that  blessing.  Every  two  years,  as  a  rule,  brought  an  addition  to  our  numbers — 
thirteen  in  all — and,  without  any  choice,  the  boys  greatly  predominated — ten 
of  one  sort  and  three  of  the  other.  Four  died  in  infancy,  and  nine  remain,  eight 
BOQB  and  one  daughter.    Mother  often  used  to  pray  that  she  might  be  spared  to  see 
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her  youngest  child  grown  up,  and  all  settled  in  life ;  and  her  desire  in  these  respects 
has  been  realized.  However,  I  find  I  must  curb  any  inclination  to  enter  upon 
details,  for  a  full  narrative  of  all  the  events  and  circumstances,  enjoyments  and 
disappointments,  successes  and  reverses,  connected  with  half  a  century's  experience 
in  bringing  up  so  large  a  family,  would  more  than  fill  a  three-volume  treatise. 
Sufiice  it  to  say  that  the  good  has  greatly  predominated  over  the  evil ;  the  bright 
over  the  gloomy.  Mother  is  proud  of  her  family,  and  well  she  may ;  there  are  not 
many  at  our  age  that  have  eight  sons,  all  grown  up,  the  youngest  thirty-two,  and  the 
eldest  nearly  fifty-two,  and  all  doing  well ;  and  the  position  of  our  daughter,  the  ninth, 
is  equally  satisfactory.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  are  married,  and,  counting 
the  grand-children,  we  find  they  number  twenty-seven.  I  enter  this  week  upon  my 
75th  year,  and  Mrs.  L.  is  less  than  two  years  of  the  same  age.  I  said  the  four  we  lost 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  since  1840,  now  twenty-seven  years, 
"we  have  not  had  a  single  death  in  our  family,  either  of  children  or  grand-children. 
Some  couples  feel  it  a  hard  task  to  have  the  charge  of  a  small  family  of  three  or 
four  children,  and  some  parents  I  have  known  almost  at  their  wit's  end  with  a 
single  son,  as  to  fixing  him  to  a  trade.  How  would  such  manage  if  they  had  eight 
boys  to  provide  for  ?  Our  last  little  girl,  Priscilla,  was  a  great  favourite,  and  as  I 
was  proud  of  them  all,  I  got  a  friend  one  day,  Mr.  Edward  Finch,  to  make  a  sketch 
of  the  family  group — then  ten  in  number — in  the  drawing-room ;  the  father  sitting, 
with  nine  children,  round  the  table,  according  to  ages,  reading,  and  the  mother 
close  by,  in  the  rocking-chair,  with  her  little  darling  on  her  knee.  This  I  have 
preserved,  and,  if  I  am  spared  to  finish  this  memoir,  I  intend  to  get  it  engraved  as 
a  frontispiece. 

There  are  very  few  families,  even  among  the  wealthy,  which  have  not  had  to 
lament  the  profligacy  of  some  of  their  sons,  and  I  don't  know  a  greater  trouble  that 
can  come  to  parents  than  to  see  the  objects  of  their  brightest  hopes  become  pests  in 
society,  the  reputation  of  the  family  being  tarnished  by  those  who  ought  to  do  it 
honour.  "VVe  have,  fortunately,  been  saved  any  such  infliction.  If  I^were  to  name 
what  I  think  has  mostly  contributed  to  this  result,  so  far  as  we  have  been  concerned, 
1  would  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  ever  their  progress  in  education  would 
admit,  if  not  before,  I  accustomed  them  all  to  work.  Eveiy  one,  so  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  do  anything,  was  put  to  some  kind  of  employment,  and  this,  in  training 
children,  I  deem  of  great  importance.  Idleness,  whether  in  young  or  old, 
nearly  always  leads  to  evil.  Next;  they  were  not  sent  from  home,  either  to 
to  get  educated  or  learn  professions  or  businesses ;  and  hence  they  were  not  exposed 
to  the  numerous  temptations  which  are  always  surrounding  young  people, 
unshielded  by  the  watchful  care  of  parents.  To  this  there  was  a  slight  exception, 
but  not  of  long  continuance.  I  deem  the  watchful  eye  of  the  parents  of  great 
importance  as  a  protection  to  youth,  and  I  can  trace  the  ruin  of  numerous  young 
men,  most  promising  at  one  time,  entirely  to  their  being  sent  from  home  at  an  age 
the  most  dangerous — some  to  college,  and  some  to  trades.  In  the  third  place,  at 
home,  they  had  not  only  good  lessons  given  them  but  good  examples ;  and,  as  it 
respects  drink,  even  before  we  became  teetotalers,  we  kept  none  in  the  house, 
and  it  was  scarcely  ever  seen  on  the  table.  Water  or  mUk  was  our  invariable 
beverage  at  meals.  Since  then  my  37  and  Mrs.  L.'s  35  years'  teetotalism  have  bene- 
fited them  much.  Being  so  numerous,  they  were  company  for  each  other,  without 
seeking  for  companions  elsewhere ;  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  I  myself  was 
their  companion.  I  always  took  delight  in  their  company ;  I  used  to  play  Avith 
them,  run  with  them,  romp  with  them,  and,  when  sitting  by  the  fireside,  sometimes 
I  should  have  one  on  each  knee,  and  one  or  two  climbing  up  the  chair-back,  perhaps 
combing  my  hair  or  pulling  my  whiskers.    While  we  allowed  nothing  that  was 
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vicious  or  unseemly,  -we  put  as  fe-w  restraints  as  possible  upon  tlieir  youthful 
vivacity ;  no  doubt,  this  endeared  them  more  to  home.  Thus,  being  in  contact 
with  us  constantly,  they  naturally  imbibed,  to  some  extent,  the  habits  of  carefulness, 
economy,  steadiness,  and  industry  which  they  saw  in  their  parents.  Then  as  to 
businesses ;  I  created  trades  for  most  of  them  myself.  The  cheese  trade  kept 
expanding,  so  that  it  afforded  an  opening  for  at  least  three,  or  more  of  them,  as 
they  grew  up.  In  1832,  I  commenced  the  printing  business,  and  in  1844,  the 
Preston  Quardian  newspaper,  and  these  found  employment  for  others.  One 
learnt  to  be  an  engineer,  and  the  rest  have  been  provided  for  without  much 
inconvenience. — I  intended  to  refer  to  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  town  of  Preston  since  my  first  coming  to  it,  and  to  some  other  topics,  but 
these  must  stand  over  till  next  month. 


THE    LOVE    OF   DRINK. 


Our  country  seems  to  be  made  up  of  liquor-loving  people;  and  perhaps  thirty- 
five  years  is  too  short  a  period  in  which  to  eradicate  an  innate,  hereditary  passion 
for  strong  drink.  If  we  had  only  judgments  to  deal  with,  or  even  consciences,  seared 
as  they  may  be,  we  could  make  more  way,  but  likings  are  far  worse  to  reach,  more 
difficult  to  grapple  with,  and  if  arrested  for  a  while,  spring  back  to  the  old  position. 
The  love  of  liquor,  like  most  other  passions,  feeds  on  that  which  created  it,  and 
direful  as  are  the  inevitable  consequences,  every  additional  indulgence  seems  to 
intensify  the  thirst  for  more.  The  palate  gradually  acquires  a  relish  for  the  pungent 
flavour  of  spirituous  liquids,  but  more  tempting  still  is  the  enjoyment  of  those 
lively  feelings  which,  however  transitory,  are  artificially  induced  by  the  alcoholic 
stimulant.  The  stolid  gentleman,  from  whom  you  can  scarcely  extort  half  a  dozeji 
words  in  a  railway  carriage,  after  taking  his  whisky-toddy,  becomes  surprisingly  fluent 
and  convivial  with  those  about  him.  It  was  clearly  made  out  the  other  week  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Muir,  at  Edinburgh,  that  the  *'  liveliness  of  social  life  "  was  only 
compatible,  on  public  occasions,  with  the  retention  of  the  bottle.  AU  know  the 
"penalties"  of  drinking,  but  the  "pleasures"  come  first,  and  both  rich  and  poor 
risk  the  consequences.  Say  what  they  wiU,  men  like  to  feel  a  little  bit  tipsy.  •'  A 
short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  is  not  a  mere  form  of  words ;  in  spirit,  all  drinkers 
act  upon  it.  Let  a  man  get  "  fond  of  his  glass,"  and  appetite  becomes  his  incessant 
prompter,  in  defiance  of  judgment,  conscience,  interest,  reputation,  and  every  other 
consideration.  A  liking  for  liquor  is  a  slavery  that  brings  with  it,  in  many  cases, 
an  awful  end.  A  man  on  the  spree  risks  everything,  even  the  danger  of  death 
itself,  to  gratify  his  passion.  I  often  think  it  is  this  latent  liking  for  the  glass  that 
makes  magistrates  so  shy  at  holding  drink-sellers  to  the  terms  of  their  licences,  and 
Biinisters  so  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  the  temperance  reformation.  The 
unseen  tippling  that  is  carried  on  in  so  many  houses  is  induced  by  the  lurking 
desire  for  preter-natural  arousement ;  and  this  is  too  much  encouraged  by  the  doctors, 
who  know  that  when  every  medicine  fails,  their  patients  wiU  not  refuse  what  they 
always /eeZ  to  do  them  good.  Every  charlatan  relies  upon  alcohol;  no  desperate 
deed  could  be  done  without  it.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  in  the  bottle.  The 
broad  acres  hanging  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  become  broader  still  when  the 
old  Jamaica  begins  to  work.  With  many,  the  tedious  evenings  could  not  be 
endured  if  it  were  not  for  the  inspiration  of  their  evening  glasses,  which  serve  to 
kill  time,  and  to  bring  out  in  free  discourse  the  fulness  of  the  soul.  What  are  all 
these  agricultural  dinners,  cutting  of  first  sods,  launching  of  vessels,  opening  of 
parks  and  town  halls,  mayor's  dinners  and  grand  balls,  and  anniversary  celebrations, 
but  80  many  opportunities  of  applying  the  bottle  forces  to  dame  nature,  to  raise 
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her  from  the  dead  level  into  a  more  exalted  and  ethereal  atmosphere — regardless  of 
a  law  -which  compels  her  to  fall,  and  often,  in  the  end,  with  fatal  consequences  ?  '•! 
don't  like  this  teetotal,"  said  a  man,  "  it  is  Hke  travelling  on  one  continuous  flat,  I 
like  ups  and  downs."  This  may  be  very  nice,  but  the  "  downs"  have  it,  and  often 
with  a  terrible  reckoning. 

Once  let  a  man  begin  to  "  hke  drink,"  and  the  liking  constantly  increases. 
This  feeling,  unless  gratified,  becomes  his  tormentor,  and  a  man's  own  reasoning 
goes  for  little  when  pitted  against  his  likings.  The  drinker,  snuffer,  and  smoker, 
are  in  this  respect  alike — against  conviction,  against  decency,  and  all  remonstrances ; 
the  one  has  his  fingers  involuntarily  in  the  box,  and  the  other  is  out  of  all  temper 
if  he  cannot  mouth  his  pipe  or  his  cigar.  The  nerves  have  been  played  with  and 
pampered  till  they  demand  what  leads  to  their  own  destruction.  A  man  will  submit 
to  be  immersed  in  a  rain  tub,  or  to  lose  a  couple  of  his  teeth,  for  a  quart  of  ale. 
A  neighbourhood  will  flock  to  a  vessel  wrecked,  containing  casks  of  spirits,  as  they 
did  at  New  Brighton,  and  drink  till  they  are  stupid  or  dead  on  the  field. 
Hunger,  it  is  said,  wiU  break  through  stone  walls,  and  we  know  well  that  "  thirsty 
souls"  find  little  difliculty  in  mastering  both  locks  and  bars.  Lord  Derby 
once  said  that  Ireland  was  his  great  "  difliculty."  Say  what  we  wiU  about 
the  temptations  of  the  public-house,  our  great  "  difficulty  "  is  here, — it  is  the  love 
of  drink.  Constantly  have  we  to  lament  the  faU  of  those  who  sign  the  pledge,  and 
who  never  go  near  the  public-house.  Whilst  a  love  of  stimulation  remains,  and 
men  want  to  live  faster  than  God  intended  them,  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case, 
and  pledge-breaking  T\dll  never  cease.  The  poor,  it  is  true,  are  tempted  by  the 
gin-shop;  the  sale  of  drink  and  the  man's  longings,  like  the  negative  and  the 
positive,  soon  find  an  easy  communication.  When  this  is  better  understood,  we 
shall  know  where  is  lodged  the  power  that  defies  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 
Here  is  the  resisting  force  against  the  prohibitorj-  measures  in  America,  and  the 
same  force,  if  not  stronger,  is  seated  in  the  stomachs  of  the  Irish,  EngUsh,  and 
Scotch,  to  such  an  extent,  that  aU  attempts  at  prohibition  in  every  shape  have  been 
set  at  defiance.  We  cannot  even  repeal  the  Beer  Bill,  an  odious  measure  of  thirty, 
seven  years  standing,  though  successively  condemned  by  every  authority.  An  act 
of  parliament  can  be  changed  at  once  when  "  the  ayes  have  it,"  but  here  you  have 
to  fight  with  millions  of  individual  stomachs,  blistered  with  drink,  and  craving  for 
more  daily.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  know  our  work,  and  how  to  go 
about  it,  and  where  our  greatest  difficulty  Hes,  so  that  after  spending  one  generation 
with  such  feeble  results  w«  should  not  exhaust  another,  and  be  where  we  started. 

I  once  had  a  man  in  my  employment  whose  love  of  drink  was  such  that,  after 
various  trials,  I  was  compelled  to  discharge  him.  The  following  letter  will  shew 
how  sincerely,  at  the  time,  he  intended  to  reform ;  he  signed  the  pledge,  but  his  love 
of  drink  was  stronger  than  all  his  resolutions,  and  he  fell,  and  soon  after  committed 
suicide  by  leaping  into  the  lake  in  the  Moor  Park : — 

"Mr.  Livesey,  Sir, — I  have  made  the  following  solemn  vow,  and  which  I  will  not 
break  for  all  the  world,  viz. : — On  my  bended  knees  I  have  vowed  to  the  Almighty  and 
kissed  His  sacred  word  that  I  will  not  taste  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drinks  whilst  in  your 
employ,  and  which  I  hope  would  be  until  death,  if  you  will  only  have  the  kindness  to  try 
me  once  more,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  repent.— R.  A. — Nov.  16th, 
1843. — And  may  the  Lord  help  me  to  keep  my  vow." 

Allowing  for  the  difficulty  of  saving  the  drink-loving  class,  there  is  still  ample 
scope  for  working,  and  for  hope.  They  don't  all  drink  became  they  like  it.  Some 
drink  from  ignorance,  and  only  need  enlightenment  to  induce  them  to  abstain; 
others  from /os/iion,  and  if  the /as/lion  can  be  changed,  or  they  can  rise  above  it 
they  may  give  it  up ;  and  not  a  few  take  their  glasses  from  association  merely,  and 
if  such  can  be  induced  to  break  qS  with  their  companions,  they  may  be  redeemed. 
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But  stil],  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  these  inducements,  if  not  soon  removed, 
tend  to  create  that  most  formidable  of  all  obstacles  in  the  iray  of  reform — the  love 
of  the  drink.  The  importance  of  training  children  aright  cannot  fail  to  occur 
to  all  my  readers,  in  families,  In  schools,  and  in  Bands  of  Hope,  before  they  acquire 
a  taste  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

♦ 

CONCLUDING  EEFLECTIONS. 


"  The  Beminiscences  of  Early  Teetotalism,"  which  appeared  in  nine  numbers 
of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  of  last  year,  are  now  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  (price  3d.) 
The  following  reflections  were  added  : 

In  reading  over  the  previous  pages,  very  few  will  feel  as  I  do.  There  is  a 
great  contrast  betwixt  the  present  and  the  past — betwixt  the  spirit,  the  activity, 
the  devotedness,  the  liberality,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  success  connected  with 
the  first  five  years  compared  with  what  we  witness  at  the  present  day.  I  seem  like 
one  of  the  '•  ancient  men,"  who,  at  the  building  of  the  second  Jewish  Temple, 
•'  wept "  on  beholding  its  inferiority  compared  to  that  which  was  erected  by 
Solomon.  Every  meeting  we  went  to  in  town  or  village  was  crowded,  but  now  it  is 
painful  to  notice  in  the  returns  of  the  numbers  who  attend,  that  meetings  addressed 
by  such  men  as  John  Sergeant,  or  J.  W.  Kirton,  are  put  down  at  70,  100,  or 
150.  Our  own  anniversary,  which  now  passes  ofi"  quietly  in  one  evening  at  the 
Temperance  Hall,  like  an  ordinary  meeting,  used  to  occupy  six  nights  at  the 
Theatre,  filled  to  overflowing.  Those  engaged  at  present,  whose  teetotal  experience 
does  not  reach  beyond  ten  or  twenty  years  think  they  are  doing  a  great  deal ;  and 
if  we  read  the  reports  of  fifty  societies,  including  the  large  organizations,  we  always 
find  a  laudatory  tone — an  enumeration  of  great  efibrts ;  but,  when  we  apply  to  the 
true  test — the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  and  the  number  of  places  that  sell  it — 
we  find  the  facts  are  against  us.  This  should  arouse  our  societies  from  their 
slumbers,  and  warn  them  against  complacency  and  self-deception.  In  the  early 
days  we  felt  that  we  were  really  engaged  in  a  "  Temperance  reformation."  We  gave 
heart  and  soul  to  it.  The  conflict  was  fierce ;  and  the  resistance  manifested  in  hostile 
opposition,  served  only  to  fire  our  zeal.  We  seemed  as  if  we  would  turn  the  world 
upside  down.  We  scarcely  feel  in  this  mood  now.  Our  working  men — sawyers, 
mechanics,  and  men  of  all  trades — were  constant  speakers  at  the  meetings ;  they 
went  everywhere,  and  no  others  were  listened  to  with  equal  attention.  Instead  of 
these  fearless  heroes,  reverend  gentlemen  and  professional  lecturers,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  taken  their  place  (more  so  in  Scotland  than  here),  although  for 
penetrating  the  masses  and  benefiting  the  millions,  there  is  no  agency  equal  to  the 
plain,  pointed,  short,  unvarnished  speech  of  the  teetotal  artizan. 

We  had  for  a  long  time  great  help  from  the  Friends.  Most  of  these  dis- 
tinguished  supporters  have  died  ofl",  and  though  we  have  some  good  Friends  left, 
there  will  soon  be  a  great  vacuum ;  the  young  ones  are  not  coming  forward  to  take 
the  vacant  places  of  their  fathers.  Statements  are  now  frequently  put  forward  of 
the  numbers  of  abstaining  ministers,  as  signs  of  present  progress ;  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  number  of  consistent  men  of  this  class  exceeds  what  we  had 
at  one  time ;  and,  for  labour  and  devotedness,  my  belief  is  that  they  then  excelled. 
Our  early  periodicals,  too,  went  more  into  the  heart  of  the  work  than  the  present 
ones  do.  They  seemed  to  be  a  real  echo  from  the  battle  field,  where  working  and 
fighting  alone  were  known ;  not  so  tame  as  some  at  present,  nor  diluted  with  tales 
that  only  just  touch  the  subject,  and  so  gently  as  not  to  give  ofience. 

Though  I  may  seem  to  some  to  be  writing  in  a  desponding  spirit,  I  assure  all 
my  friends  that  I  feel  quite  happy  in  the  belief  that  a  sound  system  of  sobriety, 
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based  on  science  and  experience,  and  tested  by  time,  has  been  established ;  and 
though  I  may  never  again  see  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the  olden  time,  it  is  a 
happy  reflection  to  know  that  one  has  done  somewhat  towards  establishing  prin- 
ciples that  command  the  admiration — if  they  don't  secure  the  practice — of  nearly 
all  good  men.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  change.  The  novelty  of  the 
enterprise  has  subsided ;  persecution  has  almost  ceased ;  and  the  confidence  that 
we  should  in  a  few  years  sweep  away  the  whole  drinking  system  we  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish.  We  did  not,  at  one  time,  stop  to  calculate  the  strength  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  nor  to  conceive  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
overcoming  them.  Experience  has  sobered  down  our  youthful  enthusiasm;  and 
repeated  disappointments,  I  regret  to  say,  have  induced  many  to  relinquish  the 
work.  And  instead  of  widening  the  basis  of  our  movement  and  making  it  as  broad  as 
possible,  there  has  grown  up  a  disposition  to  contract  it ;  to  place  it  principally  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Church,  as  an  auxiliary  to  its  success.  Instead  of  making  teetotalism 
a  dietetic  and  an  hygienic  question — oi  embedding  it  in  physiology — and  advocating 
it  on  moral,  social,  domestic,  and  national  grounds,  it  has  become  regarded  by  too 
many  as  a  useful  expedient  only,  for  the  furtherance  of  denominational  religion* 
"  Never  will  it  succeed,"  say  many,  "  till  the  Church  takes  it  up."  This  has  been 
said  for  thirty  years,  and  the  Church  (speaking  of  it  in  its  widest  sense),  has  not 
yet  taken  it  up ;  and  1  think  a  very  little  reflection  wDl  shew  that,  as  a  body,  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  so — at  least,  vrith.  the  energy,  plain  speaking,  zeal,  and  devotedness 
of  primitive  times.  The  temperance  cause  requires  a  course  of  hard,  aggres- 
sive, self-denying,  unfashionable  labour,  which  few  ministers  are  willing  to  under- 
take, and  which  mere  Church  and  Chapel  goers  don't  understand.  Owing  to  the 
temptations  of  the  public-houses  causing  so  many  to  backslide,  many  workers 
became  lukewarm,  and  fixed  their  hopes  on  the  removal  of  these  temptations  by  a 
Maine  law,  and,  latterly,  by  a  permissive  bill.  Though  repeatedly  disappointed, 
they  still  adhere  to  these  as  the  best  remedies,  and  regard  the  primitive  mode  of 
agitation — relying  on  moral  suasion  and  not  on  law — with  much  less  favour  than 
formerly.  Another  phase,  which  has  served  many  as  an  apology  for  not  working 
as  before,  is  the  Band  of  Hope  movement.  Eegarded  as  an  adjunct,  it  is  excellent, 
but  too  many  are  making  it  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  going  among 
the  people,  ^instructing  the  parents,  and  with  them  the  children.  They  are 
relying  upon  Bands  of  Hope,  as  others  are  upon  law,  for  effecting  a  temperance 
reformation,  and  my  fear  is  that  both  will  be  disappointed.  HoAvever,  whatever 
form  the  agitation  takes,  so  long  as  abstinence  is  the  basis,  I  rejoice,  and  hope  it 
will  become  more  and  more  vigorous.  We  have  a  great  work  to  do — to  contend 
against  appetite,  fashion,  and  interest,  strengthened  by  aU  the  auxiliaries  of  the  evil 
practices  of  modern  times.  Whilst  others  look  on  with  indifference,  we  should 
feel  the  high  and  responsible  position  we  hold  in  consequence  of  our  pro- 
fessions. The  first  generation  of  teetotalers  is  passing  away ;  in  taking  their 
places,  may  we  be  their  worthy  successors  in  devotedness,  disinterestedness,  and 
perseverance  !  Five  and  thirty  years,  looked  forward  to  by  a  young  person,  seems 
a  long  and  tedious  period,  but  looked  back  upon  by  one  advanced  in  life,  like 
myself,  seems  but  a  span,  and  the  pleasanter  it  has  been  passed  and  the  shorter  it 
appears.  May  we  all  be  reminded  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  time,  and  the  import- 
ance of  working  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

P.S. — An  excellent  article  headed  "A  Visit  to  Preston,"  by  Jabez  Inwards, 
appears  in  the  Temperance  Record.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  sequel  to  my 
"  Reminiscences,"  and  shall  be  inserted  in  my  next  number. 
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RELIGIOUS  DRINKING. 


For  long  arguments,  long  sermons,  and  long  drinkings,  we  can  scarcely  compete 
-with  our  friends  across  the  Tweed.  Religious  drinking  seems  to  be  no  exception. 
At  the  ordination  I  referred  to  on  a  former  occasion  there  were  twenty-one  toasts ;  since 
then  one  was  reported  in  the  papers  at  which  twenty-three  toasts  were  drunk,  of  course 
several  of  them  of  a  very  sober  and  religious  cast.  There  was  another  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  United  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  met  at  Pollokshaws,  for  the  purpose  of  inducting  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  there,  the  Rev.  Robert  "VVhyte,  M.A., 
late  colleague  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renton,  Kelso.  After  the  induction  service* 
were  concluded,  about  100  gentlemen  met  in  the  Town  Hall,  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  a 
dinner,  attended  by  a  goodly  number  of  ministers.  About  the  drinking  part  which  was 
to  follow  there  was  a  schism  in  the  room.  A  brave  and  consistent  Church  member,  named 
James  Airlie,  protested  then  and  there  against  following  up  the  solemn  services  in  the 
Church  with  the  profane  indulgences  of  the  bottle.  But  the  ex-provost,  Mr.  Duncan 
"Watson,  assisted  by  others,  regardless  of  Mr.  Airlie' s  crotchet,  adopted  the  advice  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jeflfery,  and  "passed  on  to  the  business  of  the  meeting,''^ — that  was,  filling  and 
emptying  the  glasses,  and  vocifering  hip,  hip,  hurrah.  But  the  worthy  provost  did  make 
« one  important  concession — instead  of  "toasts"  he  would  substitute  ''sentiments"!  and 
with  this,  off  they  went  and  drank  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Chxirch,  as  the 
following  "sentiments"  will  shew: — Mr.  Algie  gave  "The  Kelso  Congregation,"  to 
which  Mr.  Tait,  Kelso,  replied;  Mr.  James  Fleming  gave  ''  The  Congregation  of  East- 
wood Parish,"  to  which  the  Rev.  George  Campbell  replied ;  Mr.  Tait  gave  "  The  Pollok- 
shaws U.P.  Congi-egation,"  replied  to  by  Mr.  Peter  Nicol ;  Mr.  Samuel  gave  "The 
OflBciating  Clergymen ;"  Rev.  Dr.  Frew  gave  "  The  Presbytery  of  Kelso,"  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Poison,  Jedburgh.  These  were  followed  by,  or  rather  associated  with,  many  others, 
the  exact  number  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
these  worthy  Caledonians,  lay  and  clerical,  can  "  stand ;"  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
they  have  been  credited  with  the  merit  of  being  "  scientific  drinkers." 

Since  then,  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  the  U.P.  Church  has  been 
held,  at  which  the  question  of  toast  drinking  was  fully  discussed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming 
introduced  the  subject  in  language  as  inoffensive  as  he  could  make  it,  but  his  motion  met 
with  a  strong  opposition.  It  is  evident  he  saw  no  chance  of  putting  down  drinking  at  the 
ordinations,  and  therefore  he  only  proposed  that  "the  drinking  of  healths  should  be  dis- 
continued." Dr.  Peddie  "thought  the 'hip,  hip,  hurrahing'  was  incongruous  with  the 
character  of  a  Christian  minister,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  recommending 
the  disuse  of  wines  and  spirits  at  these  dinners  ;"  and  in  this,  it  would  seem,  most  of  those 
present  were  agreed,  and  after  a  long  discussion  they  carried,  with  a  small  majority,  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  they  would  "  be  glad  to  learn  that  toast  drinking  at  ordina- 
tions is  discontinued."  But  mark  this, — the  discussion  did  not  turn  upon  the  drink,  but 
upon  the  ecAo  ;  so  that  the  change  will  simply  be  the  substitution  of  "  sentiments"  for 
*'  toasts" — wine  and  whisky  remaining  as  before.  Parties  are  recommended  to  be  a  little 
quieter  over  their  glasses.  Instead  of  the  popular  powder  and  shot,  they  are  to  kill  thoir 
rooks  with  the  air-gun,  which  is  so  much  less  noisy. 


From  an  address  delivered  to  the  church  and  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Chapelj 
Wigan,  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  Roaf,  I  take  the  following  interesting  paragraph : — 
""Why  should  we  not  have  the  best  Teetotal  Society  in  Lancashire — one  in  which 
temperance  shall  be  the  nimble  intelligent  handmaid  of  religion  ?  So  impressed  am  I  with 
the  importance  of  this  topic,  that,  after  looking  at  the  fearful  drunkenness  of  the  town,  and 
marking  its  stealthy  progress,  as  a  cancer-claw  in  the  vitals  of  the  Church,  I  am  prepared 
to  make  you  a  deliberate  offer.  Here  it  is.  If  you  as  a  church  and  congregation,  will 
give  me  a  three  months'  fm-lough,  finding  under  my  sanction  good  supplies  for  my  pulpit, 
and  continuing  my  salary,  I  will  devote  those  three  months  to  visiting  every  house  in 
"Wigan,  entreating  earnest  attention  to  the  subject  of  Temperance.  Perhaps  I  might 
specially  prepare  a  tract  for  the  service.  There  is  the  offer ;  I  lay  it  at  your  feet.  If  I  die 
in  the  effort,  may  God  accept  it  as  the  last  offering  of  a  soul  grateful  for  his  infinite 
mercies  to  me.  I  desire  to  resemble  the  ox  standing  between  the  plough  and  the  altari 
ready  for  either— ready  for  work>  ready  for  sacrifice." 
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VAEIETIES. 

The  second  reading  of  the  "  Sunday  Closing  Bill"  being  deferred,  will  afford  more  time 
for  increasing  the  number  of  petitions  from  the  country.  No  delay  should  be  allowed  to 
take  place  in  this  the  most  important  step  towards  accomplishing  the  object.  And  it  is  to  be- 
devoutly  wished  that  the  divided  opinions  of  temperance  people— some  contending  for  J.  Abel 
Smith's  Bill,  and  others  for  total  closing ^ — may  not  retard  this  useful  work.  From  the 
remarks  of  John  Bright  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he  is  disposed  to  give  his  support  to  more 
restrictive  measures  than  are  in  force  at  present. 

In  London  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  servant  without  allowing  her  beer  or  "  beer-money  " 
in  its  place.  About  £2  a  year  is  given  as  beer-money.  In  making  engagements  with 
females  in  the  country  they  sometimes  bargain  for  their  beer.  "When  the  family  has  it  on 
their  own  table  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  refused,  but  abstainers  should  never  countenance 
beer-money  any  more  than  beer  itself ;  at  the  same  time  they  ought  to  give  good  wages, 
so  as  to  silence  any  that  might  say  they  did  this  to  pocket  the  benefit.  Mr.  Cobden,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  me,  stated  that  they  allowed  their  servants  no  beer,  but  gave  them  money 
instead. 

In  attending  anti-beershop  meetings,  or  meetings  for  reducing  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  or  for  a  revision  of  the  licensing  system,  our  leading  teetotalers  should  beware  lest 
by  an  entire  silence  as  to  the  true  remedy  they  help  to  keep  the  country  in  darkness,  and 
throw  our  friends  on  the  wrong  scent.  Any  measure  that  can  be  carried  for  reducing  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  useful,  but  the  radical  remedy,  which  we  must  keep 
constantly  before  the  public,  is  their  entire  disuse.  Nothing  else  can  be  reUed  upon. 
Every  palliation  short  of  this  is  but  a  repitition  of  the  expedients  that  have  been  tried  from 
time  immemorial,  with  disappointing  results. 

"WeU  done  Liverpool !  At  the  Mayor's  grand  ball,  only  ninety- seven  dozen  bottles  of 
champagne  were  consumed — 1,164  bottles.  It  used  to  be  said,  "  hke  priest,  like  people  ;" 
it  may  be  said  here,  hke  corporation,  like  people.  When  the  Rev.  J.  Jones  writes  hia 
next  "  Slain  by  Drink,"  should  he  not  include  the  magnates  of  the  borough  as  being 
accessories  by  bad  example  ?  How  gracious  it  would  seem  next  day  for  a  magistrate  on 
the  bench  to  be  lecturing  a  poor  fellow  for  the  effects  of  his  gin  drinking,  his  own  breath 
sending  out  the  disagreeable  fumes  of  the  previous  night's  champagne  !  How  much  better 
it  would  have  been  to  spend  the  cost  of  this  ball  in  teaching  the  people  sobriety  and  good 
conduct ! 

*'  The  Island  of  Java,"  remarks  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  "  must  be  a  pleasant  place  to 
live  in.  According  to  the  latest  official  statistics  published,  148  persons  were  devoured  by 
tigers  in  one  year  ;  and  in  another  the  same  fate  befeU  131  persons.  The  crocodiles  during 
the  same  period  ate  about  fifty  people  a  year,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  a  year  were 
killed  by  serpents.  The  inhabitants,  however,  do  not  seem  to  allow  their  habitual 
equanimity  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  fate  of  their  fellow- colonists."  Is  not  this  a  fit 
emblem  of  an  island  much  nearer  home,  where  liquid  tigers,  crocodiles,  and  serpents  are 
devouring  far  more  than  these,  and  yet  the  "equanimity"  of  the  inhabitants  is  equally 
undisturbed  ? 

Referring  to  an  exhibition  for  the  Ragged  School,  which  was  lately  held  in  Preston, 
the  chief  promoter  says  : — "In  our  late  exhibition  committee,  it  was  proposed  to  sell 
intoxicating  drinks  at  the  refreshment  stall,  but  being  warmly  opposed,  it  was  withdrawn  ; 
and  although  I  have  been  again  and  again  assured  that  we  lost  at  least  £100  through  not 
selling  '  the  drink,'  I  rejoice  to  think  that  we  were  enabled  to  keep  out  the  '  accursed 
thing.'  And  it  has  been  a  sufficient  rewai-d  to  me,  that  some  of  the  mothers  whose  sona 
frequented  the  exhibition,  have  testified  their  thankfulness  that  we  placed  no  temptationa 
in  tibe  way  of  their  young  people.  Better  the  exhibition  had  resulted  an  utter  failure, 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  not,  than  we  should  have  derived  a  single  shilling  from  the 
Bale  of  these  drinks,  which  are  ruining  our  coimtry." 

Now  is  the  time  for  teetotalers  to  assert  the  importance  of  their  principles.  "While 
the  subject  of  education  is  being  agitated  among  all  parties,  and  by  the  public  press,  ought 
we  not  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  idleness  and  vicious  conduct  of  the  children  are  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  parents,  in  consequence  of  their  drunken  habits  ?  and  ought  we  not 
to  show  that  the  proper  course  is  not  to  tal-e  the  children  and  leave  the  parents,  but  to 
instruct  and  reform  the  parents,  and  with  them,  and  through  them,  the  children  ?  This  is 
what  the  genuine  teetotalers  are  aiming  to  do.  And  if  all  the  array  of  religious  agency 
which  everywhere  stares  us  in  the  face  is  not  competent  for  this,  it  is  quite  time  to  have  a 
change.  "We  may  try  to  reform  the  children  by  compelling  them  to  go  to  school ;  but  the 
drinking  influences  of  the  street,  the  workshop,  and  home,  will  soon  neutralize  nearly  all 
that  can  be  done  in  this  way.  "We  ought,  therefore,  to  let  the  country  hear  us  at  this 
crisis.  Everyone  of  our  periodicals,  and  eveiy  lecturer,  and  every  speaker  should  take  up 
the  subject ;  and  no  teetotaler  should  be  passive  while  a  movement  is  going  on  which^ 
virtually  ignores  the  reftl  c«UBe  of  ignorance  amongst  the  poorer  claases.         * 
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It  ought  to  be  known  that  there  are  about  forty  societies  In  London,  chiefly  conducted 
by  working  men,  not  connected  with  any  large  organization.  The  proceedings  of  these 
are  mostly  reported  in  the  Temperance  Star. 

Master  J.  T.  Harrison,  who  got  the  prize  for  the  largest  length  of  "Barrel  and 
Bottle  work  "  cases  from  the  Alliance  News,  handed  over  the  slips  to  a  friend  of  his, 
named  James  Clark,  in  whose  hands  it  has  been  extended  to  the  length  of  seventy-flve 
feet.  He  says,  "  I  think  we  had  better  stop  when  wo  reach  one  hxindred  feet."  If  ha 
could  stop  the  tap,  the  cases  would  stop  also. 

A  child  is  a  living,  restless,  and  never  ceasing  interrogator,  perpetually  wanting  to 
know  something,  perpetually  asking  what  ?  and  how  ?  and  when  ?  and  where  ?  and  above 
all  why  ?  perpetually  putting  all  such  questions  to  nurses  and  parents.  Could  not  this  be 
turned  to  account  at  Bands  of  Hope  meetings  ?  Indeed,  could  we  not  have  temperance 
meetings,  professedly  for  persons  to  ask  questions  and  receive  answers  at  ?  A  number 
of  questions  in  writing  might  be  proposed  at  one  meeting  for  consideration,  and  answers 
given  at  the  next.  It  would  bo  something  fresh,  and  we  all  know  how  exciting  the  end 
of  a  lecture  is  when  questions  are  allowed  to  be  asked. 

"Want  of  sympathy,  which  is  said  to  be  the  sin  of  the  age,  is  but  another  name  for 
selfishness ;  and  selfishness  may  be  said  to  bo  only  another  name  for  irreligion.  To  love 
one  another,  to  do  good  to  all  men,  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those 
who  weep,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  destitute  and  defend  the 
oppressed — are  better  than  all  burnt  ofierings  and  sacrifices.  A  selfish  man  makes  a  bad 
teetotaler,  as  well  as  a  bad  Christian ;  and,  in  these  days  of  ceremonial  services,  are  we 
not  in  danger  of  confiding  in  them  and  neglecting  practical  duties  ?  We  should  never 
shut  oui*  eyes  to  the  sufferings  of  individuals  and  families  tlirough  strong  drink,  nor  con- 
sider any  labour,  any  sacrifice  too  great  to  effect  their  deliverance.  This  is  what  we  should 
constantly  teach,  and  without  its  practice  our  cause  will  never  triumph. 

Dming  the  past  month  we  have  buried  our  oldest  teetotaler,  "  Temperance  Mary." 
She  was  in  her  90th  year,  and  had  been  an  abstainer  33  years.  Till  within  a  few  years  she 
often  came  to  the  Temperance  Hall  to  advocate  the  cause ;  and,  in  private,  to  the  last  she 
would  defend  it  against  all  gainsay ers.  On  the  authority  of  the  lancet,  we  learn  that  a 
woman  at  Clay  don,  in  Suflfolk,  lately  died  at  the  age  of  106.  This  remarkable  specimen 
of  hale  old  age  was  accustomed,  up  to  within  a  month  of  her  death,  to  walk  alone,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  stick,  on  Sunday  mornings  to  Claydon  Church  and  back,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half :  and  her  faculties  remained  perfect  almost  to  the  last,  her 
eyesight  being  so  good  that  she  never  wore  spectacles.  She  herself  told  our  correspondent 
that  she  had  never  tasted  beer,  "and  except  for  illness  (of  which,  thank  God,  I  have  had 
very  little)  never  spirits,  and  then  only  the  smallest  quantity  of  brandy." 

Another  case  that  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  gives  is  that  of  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  West-end 
physician,  showing  the  terrible  degradation  to  which  ladies  may  be  reduced  when  they 
become  addicted  to  drinking.  On  one  of  his  visitations  he  says  :  *'  I  saw  upon  a  doorstep 
a  little  boy  asleep  in  one  comer,  and  a  girl  in  another.  I  woke  them  up  and  said  to  the 
girl,  ♦  My  dear,  where  is  your  mother  :■'  *  Mother's  in  prison,  sir.'  *  How  came  she  to 
get  there,  dear  ?'  'Please  sir,  she  got  drunk,  and  she  was  locked  up.'  '  How  came  you 
here  ?'  *  Please  sir,  when  the  landlady  found  my  mother  locked  up  she  turned  us  into 
the  streets.'  '  Come  along  with  me,'  I  said,  and  took  them  by  the  hand  and  led  them  to 
our  Refuge,  and  there  in  a  short  time  they  had  all  the  comforts  they  needed.  In  a  few 
days  the  mother  came  out  of  prison,  and  having  gained  access  to  the  refuge,  she  demanded 
her  children.  They  were  refused ;  but,  after  another  locking  up  for  drunkeimess,  she 
came  again,  and  took  them  away,  and  actually  placed  the  girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
in  a  house  of  ill  fame." 

Mr.  James  Haughton,  of  Dublin,  referring  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harkness  at  the  Social  Science  Meeting  at  Belfast,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  Ireland  : — 

I£ome  made  Spirits  retained  for  consumption — 

In  1863 3,862,937  gallons.  I  In  1865 4,157,241  gallons. 

»  1864 4,090,109      „        |  „  1866 5,036,814      „ 

In  Foreign  Spirits  we  witness  the  same  results— 

In  1863    183,686  gaUons.  I  In  1865    250,111  gallons. 

,,  1864    200,288      „         |  „  1866    324,995      „ 

In  Beer,  Porter,  and  Ale — 

In  1863,  barrels  brewed   ..  1,150,350  I  In  1865,  barrels  brewed   ..  1,242,671 

„  18'34,  „  ..  1,236,239  1  „  1866,  „  ..  1,535,209 

"While  this  increase  goes  on  we  need  not  wonder  at  tho  poverty  of  Ireland,  at  the  spread  of 

Fenianism,  or  at  any  calamity  that  may  visit  that  imhappy  country.    And  yet  neither  the 

prieats  nor  the  people  seem  disposed  to  embrace  the  only  remedy— entire  abstinence. 
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Some  "  long  measure "  advocates  think  they  have  floored  the  teetotalers  when  they 
can  procure  a  case  of  a  man  drinking  Burton  ale  and  clear  whisky,  and  yet  living  till  he 
was  ninety.  And  a  single  case  of  this  sort  (supposing  it  were  trxily  stated)  is  set  up 
against  hundreds  on  the  contrary,  who,  by  taking  these  liquors,  don't  live  out  half 
their  days.  By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  they  might  refute  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  health  and  long  life  being  promoted  by  pure  air,  exercise,  and  cleanliness.  The 
Rev.  W.  Davis,  incimibent  of  Stanton-on-Wye,  who  died  at  the  reputed  age  of  108, 
took  no  exercise  for  the  last  35  years  of  his  life.  Old  Mrs.  lanson,  an  eccentric  widow, 
who  died  in  London  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  106,  would  never  have  her  rooms  washed,  and 
abhorred  personal  ablutions,  alleging  that  "  people  who  washed  themselves  were  always 
catching  cold."  Who  has  not  seen  very  old  men,  whose  daily  work  was  cleaning  out 
midden  steads  ?  Defenders  of  drink,  from  these  oases,  might  become  defenders  of  dirt  and 
a  polluted  atmosphere. 

"  Nobody  can  do  my  business  and  be  a  teetotaler ;  I  have  to  go  into  public-houses  to 
receive  payments,  and  some  of  my  customers  wiU  not  pay  imless  I  give  them  a  glass." 
So  said  a  fruit  and  fish  dealer,  who  is  convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  our 
principles,  and  who  has  sometimes  abstained  a  month  or  two.  To  such,  I  would  offer  two 
considerations  ;  first,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  even  to  risk  a  loss  in  trade,  so  as  to 
secure  a  gain  in  all  other  respects.  The  gain  in  health,  character,  comfort,  and  usefulness, 
is  far  above  that  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  But,  secondly,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
at  the  twelve  months'  end,  there  would  be  any  loss.  You  might  lose  some  customers,  but 
you  would  gain  others,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are  so  clamorous  for  their  glass  would 
be  led  to  respect  yoiur  consistency  so  as  to  forego  it ;  and,  again,  people  who  were  well 
served  would  not  leave  you,  provided  you  gave  them  the  value  in  money.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, you  might  calctilate  upon  the  custom  of  all  the  teetotalers,  and  of  many  more  who 
respect  them  and  their  principles.  I  never  knew  a  real  staunch  teetotaler  who  balanced 
losses  and  gains,  but  who  was  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Tourist  Excursion  Offices,  98,  Fleet  Street,  London,  January  29,  1868.— "  Dear 
Mr.  Livesey, — I  happened  to  be  in  here  this  morning  when  your  chest  of  Staunch  Teeto- 
talers was  opened,  and  it  brought  back  to  me  such  a  crowd  of  old  and  pleasant  memories 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  write  to  you.  You  are  doing  a  great  work  in  reviving  the  memories 
of  the  former  days,  stirring  up  the  embers  of  the  old  iii-e.  That,  my  dear  Sir,  is  what  we 
want— simple  earnest  teetotal  and  teetotal  work.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  give  you  some 
help  in  this  noble  work,  and  my  wife  blames  me  for  not  having  done  it  sooner.  But  really 
I  have  had  such  work  and  such  a  fight  against  drink  in  Paris  that  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  to  the  '  Home  Department.'  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  we  bore  a  good 
testimony  to  teetotal  in  Paris.  I  suppose  mine  was  the  only  teetotal  hotel  ever  known 
there,  and  it  astonished  the  natives  to  see  the  numbers  provided  for  ^vithout  drink  in  that 
dissipated  city.  Our  '.family '  consisted  of  about  5,000  visitors  of  various  classes,  and 
from  all  Anglo-Saxon  cotmtries  ;  and  though  some  would  smuggle  in  the  drink,  it  was 
not  permitted  to  show  face  on  our  tables,  and  the  business  was  done  on  strict  abstinence 
principles.  "Wishing  you  great  joy  and  success  in  your  latter  days,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  truly,  Thomas  Cook." 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  of  Leicester,  the  great  excursionist.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  these  trips,  now  so  interesting,  had  their  birth  in  the  teetotal  zeal 
of  the  great  tourist.  He  says,  "  My  first  project  was  in  connection  with  the  Temperance 
Movement,  to  which  I  had  been  warmly  attached  for  five  or  six  years  previous  to  1841. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  that  year  that  I  was  walking  from  Market  Harborough  to  Leicester, 
to  attend  a  temperance  meeting,  which  was  to  be  addressed  by  Lawrence  Hey  worth,  Esq., 
of  Liverpool,  when  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind  as  to  the  practicability 
of  employing  the  great  powers  of  railways  and  locomotion  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
social  reform.  Betwixt  Kibworth  and  Leicester,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  this  new-bom 
idea  formed  the  theme  of  my  musings ;  and  on  the  temperance  platform  that  evening,  I 
proposed  to  the  friends  assembled  to  get  up  a  Special  Train  to  Loughborough,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  at  the  time  of  an  approaching  District  Meeting  of  Delegates.  The  proposal 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  crowded  meeting,  and  on  the  following  day  I  submitted 
it  to  J.  Fox  Bell,  Esq.,  in  whom  centred  the  Secretaryship  and  the  Leicester  management 
of  the  Midland  Counties  Railway.  A  special  train  was  arranged,  and  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, about  500  passengers  were  conveyed  in  24  open  carriages,  the  amazing  distance  of 
a  dozen  miles !  I  believe  this  was  either  the  second  or  third  train  of  the  kind  ever  run  on 
the  Midland  Railway ;  and  the  gatheiiag  so  fully  justified  the  expectations  formed  of  it, 
that  I  then  proposed  a  series  of  similar  meetings  to  be  held  alternately  in  the  three 
principal  Midland  towns,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  special  trains  were 
arranged  for  facilitating  these  gatherings  of  temperance  friends." — This  "day  of  small 
things  "  has  been  followed  by  26  years  of  hard  toU  in  this  usefxd  work,  and  multitudes  of 
people  have  been  enabled  to  visit  aU  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  even  America,  and  now  he  is  projecting  an  excursion  to  the  Holy  Land ! 
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Words  often  mean  more  than  strike  the  ear.  For  instance,  when  the  beershop  depn« 
tation  waited  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Home  Secretary,  he  said,  "  Towards  the  end  of  a 
J*arliament  was  a  bad  time  to  introduce  any  measure  in  reference  to  public-houses  and 
beershops;"  which,  being  interpreted,  meant  that  members  were  so  near  the  time  of 
meeting  their  constituents,  and  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  driixk-sellers,  that  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  sufficiently  independent  as  to  support  a  measure  that  would  give 
offence  to  that  class. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  says :  "  My  bell  was  rung  one  Sunday  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  ;  I  went  do^vTi  into  the  lobby,  and  foimd  there  a  man.  He  had  a  battered  hat  upon 
his  head.  He  had  an  old  grey  paletot  fastened  under  his  chin,  poor  and  filthy  under  gar- 
ments, no  stockings,  his  shoes  were  full  of  holes,  and  I  could  see  his  feet  through  almost 
every  part  of  them  ;  he  shivered  with  the  wet  and  cold.  I  knew  him.  '  Ah,'  he  said,  '  I 
remember,  not  many  years  ago,  riding  my  horse  in  Tottenham-court-road,  followed  by  my 
servant  upon  his  horse,  and  last  Saturday  I  sold  old  magazines  in  that  road  to  get  myself 
a  bed.'  "VVho  was  he  ?  He  had  been  the  deputy  coroner  for  one  of  our  largest  counties,  a 
splendid  yoimg  fellow  who  led  to  the  altar  a  young  lady  who  brought  him  £6,000.  He  is 
a  wretched  drunkard  now,  and  who,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  promised  by  his  brother 
£1,000,  if  he  would  keep  the  pledge  for  a  year.  He  kept  it  for  eight  months,  and  then 
broke  it." 

The  rinderpest  has  been  a  mere  flea  bite  compared  to  the  drink  pest.  But  it  shews  that 
while  men  are  alive  to  other  evils,  they  are  unwilling  to  grapple  with  this,  and  until  their  own 
hands  are  clean,  the  drink  dirt  will  remain  undisturbed.  If  the  decanters  are  kept  in  the 
house,  supphed  with  spirits,  how  can  the  master  or  mistress  denounce  spirit  drinking  ?  If 
the  lady  tries  to  assuage  her  trouble  or  relieve  her  debility  by  a  glass  of  wine,  is  it  likely 
she  will  join  in  a  crusade  against  the  wine  bottle  ?  If  those  coxmected  with  schools — 
Sunday  schools  especially— join  drinking  parties,  and  deal  in  "toasts"  and  connive  at 
"bximpers,"'  they  are  not  likely  to  instruct  the  children  to  abstain.  If  ministers  take  a' 
glass  on  their  visits,  and  attend  ordinations  and  other  religious  gatherings,  where  there  ia 
plenty  of  wine  on  the  table — where  religious  sentiments  and  "  God's  cause  "  are  mixed  up 
with  alcoholic  fluids — we  need  not  wonder  at  so  many  evincing  coldness  and  unconcern  as 
to  the  awful  prevalency  of  drinking. 

Mr.  Teesdale,  of  the  Scottish  League,  says:— "The best,  the  most  natural,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  eflFective  way  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  so  to  educate 
the  people  that  they  will  not  buy  them,  nor  even  take  them  as  a  free  gift.  The  mere  fact 
of  there  being  no  public-house  or  spirit-shops  in  a  place  does  not  preclude  drinking.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  in  the  Shetland  Islands  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
public-house  and  spirit-shops.  The  fishermen  bring  brandy  in  large  quantities  from  the 
Faroe  Isles,  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  I  was  assured  by  the  superintendent  of  police 
that  there  is  not  a  house  of  the  poorer  people  without  some  of  this  coarse  and  fiery  brandy. 
So  that  the  chief  evil  here  is  not  the  licensed  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  the  smuggling 
of  foreign  brandy.  And  the  mere  putting  down  of  the  sale  of  drinks  at  home  would  do 
nothing  but  increase  the  smuggling  of  foreign  stuff"  from  abroad.  If  these  poor  ignorant 
Shetland  fishermen  were  educated  to  see  that  the  drink  is  harmful,  they  would  neither  buy 
it  at  home  nor  abroad,  nor  smuggle  it  into  their  houses."  Speaking  of  Orkney,  he  says: — 
"  In  these  islands  the  sale  of  the  drink  has  been  put  dovm  by  the  strong  and  good  will  of 
one  or  two  good  men.  But  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  does  not  mean  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  the  drink.  The  very  first  time  I  crossed  from  Kirkwall  to  Strapinsay,  part  of  our 
cargo  consisted  of  a  lot  of  drink,  and  a  man  roaring  drunk !  From  all  I  have  seen  in  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands,  in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  drinks,  and 
the  smuggling  of  drinks,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  chief  means  of  destroy- 
ing di-inking  and  drunkenness  must  be  moral  suasion,  or  the  means  of  educating  and 
enlightening  the  people,  of  remoulding  their  wills,  reforming  their  tastes,  and  redirecting 
their  lives." 

iVb^tV^.— Orders  for  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of  Staunch  Teetotalers 
should  be  fonvarded  to  Preston  not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month  — Persons  ordering 
the  Temperance  Bills  at  Is.  6d.  per  1,000,  need  to  be  informed  that  this  does  not  include 
carriage.  A  package  of  a  thousand  weighs  2;^lbs.,  and,  if  sent  by  post,  the  charge  is  9d. 
When  sent  along  with  parcels  of  Staunch  Teetotalers,  the  cost  would  never  exceed  3d.,  and 
sometimes  nothing. 

♦ 
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TO  THE  WORKERS  IN  THE  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE. 


Dear  Fkeends, 

You  "nill  excuse  rae  recurring  again  to  the  old  tojnc — that  is,  ivoi'king  harder 
in  our  blessed  cause.  It  has  proved  itself  so  by  raising  thousands  from  the  filth 
and  mire  of  drunkenness,  and  making  their  families  happy ;  and  still  more  so  by 
preventing  multitudes  pursuing  the  dangerous  paths  they  had  begun  to  tread.  Never 
did  the  cause  of  total  abstinence  stand  higher  in  public  estimation  than  at  present; 
and  although  too  strict  in  general  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  usage  and  fashion, 
its  self-denying  and  self-enjoying  teaching  (for  it  has  both)  is  exciting  increased 
attention.  In  this  spiiit  we  cannot  but  notice  the  gift  of  a  splendid  water 
fountain  for  Hyde  Park,  and  the  language  used  at  its  inauguration  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  It  is  for  us  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  There  are  two  seasons  in 
the  year  when  we  seem  to  feel  anxious  to  make  a  fresh  start — the  approach  of 
winter  and  the  return  of  spring.  We  are  always  casting  in  our  seed,  but  we  are 
now  approaching  the  most  inviting  time  of  the  year  for  scattering  it  "with  an 
unsparing  hand.  I  always  hear  our  friends  about  this  time  talking  of  "  buckling 
on  their  armour  afresh."  Depend  upon  it  work  is  a  pleasure  ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
peculiar  enjoyment,  it  is  reserved  for  those  who  do  the  most  good  to  their  fellow 
creatures. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  In  the  first  place,  our  leading  teetotalers,  who  are 
qualified  to  take  their  share  in  public  meetings,  and  to  join  in  the  discussion  of 
plans  for  the  cure  of  intemperance,  should  never  fail  to  fix  pubHc  attention  to  the 
real  cause  of  the  evil,  the  baneful  influence  of  alcoholic  drink  xipon  the  human  system^ 
and  the  real  remedy — entire  abstinence  from  it  in  every  shape.  They  should  state 
distinctly  that  the  controversy  is  not  now  betwixt  much  and  little,  but  bet"wixt  little 
and  none.  "While  •'  lords  and  gentlemen  "  are  aU  speaking  disparagingly  of  the 
"  public-house "  and  the  "  beershop,"  they  should  shew  that  the  prevalency  of 
intemperance  is  neither  from  the  house  nor  the  shop,  but  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  sold  there  ;  and  that  its  use  in  private  houses  contributes  largely  to  make 
drinking  respectable,  and  to  perpetuate  intemperance.  These  are  the  great  points 
to  be  demonstrated,  and  which  many  who  profess  to  be  "enemies  to  drunkenness" 
do  their  best  to  avoid.  Admitting  this  doctrine  to  be  true,  they  see  at  once 
that  in  storing  the  same  drink  in  their  own  cellars,  and  placing  it  daily  upon  their 
own  tables,  they  are  contributing  no  Little  to  the  spread  of  intemperance.  We  must 
shift  the  question  at  issue  from  times  and  places  and  quantities,  to  the  drink  itself. 
This  is  the  only  sound  view,  and  I  would  not  have  it  concealed  on  any  occasion. 
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And  now  for  a  more  general  agitation.  Some  people  are  made  converts  by 
Simple  teaching,  but  more  hy  association  and  sympathij.  "We  should  try  both. 
Make  teetotalism  as  enjoyable  as  possible.  I  never  care  how  many  tea  parties,  how 
many  entertainments,  how  many  concerts,  how  many  excursions  we  have,  provided 
teetotalism  stands  out  sufficiently  prominent,  and  that  nothing  is  admitted  to 
counteract  it.  Then,  as  to  teaching,  there  cannot  be  too  much  of  it.  Never  mind 
people  "who  talk  about  "  riding  your  teetotal  hobby  to  death ;"  it  is  such  a  sweet 
easy  goer  that  you  may  well  never  be  tired  of  it.  You  must  get  as  many  to  Avork  as 
possible.  We  ought  to  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  the  number  of  speakers. 
Meetings  should  be  held  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  towns  ;  and  now  that  finer 
weather  and  longer  evenings  are  approaching,  you  must  be  at  work  out  of  doors. 
Depend  upon  it  there  is  no  State  road  to  national  sobriety  ;  it  has  to  be  accomplished 
by  hard  work  and  incessant  agitation.  The  formation  of '-Unions"  and  "Leagues" 
are  of  no  value  except  they  help  to  bring  sound  teetotal  teaching  within  the  hearing 
of  increased  numbers.  We  must  not  be  deterred  from  doing  our  duty  by  tliose  who 
declaim  against  "  Sunday  work,"  but  who  themselves  Avill  not  move  a  finger  either 
Sunday  or  any  other  day  towards  saving  the  country.  Publicans  work,  and  we 
must  work ;  alcohol  works,  and  teetotal  must  work.  Of  all  others,  this  is  the  day 
when  you  have  the  best  chance  of  getting  the  ear  and  the  attention  of  the  people. 
The  Sunday  forenoon  is  the  only  time  when  in  visiting  you  are  sure  to  find  the 
husband  at  home,  disengaged,  and  often  in  the  best  mood  for  being  talked  to.  If, 
as  it  is  said,  they  don't  go  to  a  place  of  worsbij),  what  could  be  better  than  to  go 
and  talk  to  them  at  their  own  firesides  ?  At  one  time  I  visited,  every  Sunday 
morning,  for  three  years  together,  the  v/orst  parts  of  Preston,  and  my  conviction  is, 
that  I  never  did  as  much  good  with  the  same  amount  of  labour;  and  I  don't  believe 
any  temperance  society  Avill  be  in  a  healthy  condition  Avhere  Sunday  visiting  is 
neglected.  It  is  not  very  seemly  for  anyone  to  be  intruding  on  the  work  day,  when 
the  wife  is  busy,  and  the  husband  away  at  his  woik  ;  and  it  has  always  occurred  to 
me  that  home  missionaries  had  better  rest  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  and  do  double 
work  on  Sundays.  We  don't  do  half  the  good  we  might  do  on  the  Sunday;  and  our 
love  of  ease  is  too  ready  to  shelter  itself  behind  the  notion  of  keeping  the  Sabbath 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  I  would  give  every  encouragement  to  Sunday 
meetings  and  Sunday  visitations.  During  "  service  time,"  in  the  forenoon,  you 
meet  in  the  streets  with  groups  of  men  and  boys  to  whom  you  can  give  tracts,  and 
who  are  willing  to  listen  and  enter  into  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  drinking, 
whose  attention  you  could  never  get  at  any  other  time.  In  this  woy  you  find  useful 
work  for  numbers  of  good  hearted  teetotalers  who  cannot  mount  a  platform.  This 
work  need  prevent  no  one  from  going  to  his  place  of  worship.  If  we  call  the  day 
only  fourteen  hours,  surely  you  can  afi'ord  a  couple  for  this  urgent  duty,  and  yet 
attend  to  all  your  domestic  and  religious  obligations.  I  am  afraid  the  question  is 
not  "  Teetotal  labour  t;e?-SMS  attendance  at  worship,"  but  "Teetotal  labour  versus 
indifference  and  love  of  ease."  And  then,  instead  of  conducting  the  meetings  in 
the  streets  as  religious  meetings,  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  reserve  that  for  more 
suitable  places.  I  remember  the  simple  plan  we  once  adopted  at  Leeds  on  a  Sunday 
forenoon,  and  which,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  being  followed.  A  number  of  us  started 
off  to  one  of  the  Avorst  parts  of  the  toAvn ;  we  halted  at  a  commanding  spot, 
borrowed  a  chair,  gave  out  tracts  or  sung  a  verse,  and  then  spoke  to  the  people, 
Avho  flocked  to  see  what  was  to  do.  We  then  went  a  street  or  two  further  and  did 
the  same,  and  kept  on  till  dinner  time,  remaining  only  about  half  an  hour  at  a 
place.  This  is  a  plain,  homely,  inexpensive  mode  of  teaching,  which  I  should  like 
to  see  going  on  every  Sunday  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  I  feel  that  we  ought 
to  carry  our  message  to  all  the  people,  to  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  vicious 
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and  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  women  who  scarcely  ever  attend  a  regular 
temperance  meeting.  I  may  just  notice  here  how  I  once  acted  in  Edinhurgh.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  Sunday  meeting  was  considered  a  great 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  Going  on  Caltou  Hill  with  some  temperance  friends, 
and  seeing  a  great  many  people  there,  I  said,  "  Could  not  we  have  a  temperance 
meeting  ?"  "  Oh  dear,  you  would  ruin  our  cause  if  you  attempted  such  a  thing." 
*'  Well,  but  would  there  be  any  harm  in  a  temperance  sermon '?"  They  thought 
that  might  do,  so  we  sang  a  hymn,  and  I  gave  out  the  text, — "  The  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us;"  and,  speaking  from  these  words,  I  attracted  the  people  [and  kept 
them  together,  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  temperance  piinciples  much  in  the 
same  way  as  I  should  have  done  if  it  had  been  called  a  lecture.  A  real  temperance 
reformer  must  be  prepared  at  all  points,  and  must  let  no  opportunity  slip  for  making 
himself  useful.  We  must  thus,  by  holding  meetings,  Sundays  and  work  days,  by 
visiting  the  drinkers,  and  circulating  tracts,  as  well  as  by  aiding  every  social  attrac- 
tion embodying  the  abstinence  principle,  try  to  keep  our  standing,  and  to  make  as 
many  inroads  as  possible  upon  the  kingdom  of  drunkenness.  In  promoting  sobriety 
we  are  preparing  the  people  for  the  better  performance  of  all  their  citizen,  domestic, 
social,  and  religious  duties. 

And,  what  shall  I  say  to  the  non-icorhers — to  those  who  count  their  savings, 
take  their  ease,  shut  their  mouths,  and  shut  their  pockets  ?  Alas  !  I  pity  them. 
There  is  a  feast,  but  they  won't  taste  it ;  a  pleasure,  but  they  cannot  appreciate  it. 
We  must  bear  with  them  ;  scolding  won't  make  them  workers.  By  degrees,  |by 
persuasion  and  kindness  we  may  attract  them  to  the  work,  and,  once  started,  we 
don't  know  what  they  will  do.  Example  has  great  influence ;  and  if  the  old  workers 
will  keep  in  the  field  and  be  faithful  to  theii'  trust,  they  are  sure  to  attract  others. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  friends  !  let  me  say,  never  look  back  ;  never  be  ashamed 
of  the  good  old  cause  ;  before  priests  and  peoples,  kings  and  nobles,  I  would  defend 
the  principles  of  total  abstinence.  There  is  a  great  work  to  do ;  and  it  almost 
seems  as  we  alone  were  looked  upon  to  do  it.  None  of  us  can  do  too  much ;  I  never 
knew  one  accuse  himself  of  this.  There  is  so  much  happiness  in  making  others 
happy,  so  much  pleasure  in  rescuing  our  fellow  creatures  from  the  thraldom  of 
drinking,  that  the  wonder  is  we  need  to  be  urged  to  our  duty.  These  considerations, 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  a  belief  that  we  are  pleasing  God,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  stimulate  every  temperance  man  to  do  his  duty. 

I  am, 
Your  affectionate  Fellow- worker, 

Preston,  April  1,  18G8.  J.  LIYESEY. 

♦ 

SEQUEL  TO  "THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  TEETOTALISM." 


After  commencing  my  "  Pveminiscences  "  I  scarcely  knew  when  or  where  to 
stop,  and  though  closing  Avith  the  year,  I  felt  that  a  deal  was  unreported  that  would 
have  been  read  with  delight.  In  this  mood,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  following 
article  in  the  Temperance  Record,  entitled  '•  A  visit  to  Preston,"  by  our  friend 
Jabez  Inwards,  I  determined  to  reproduce  it  in  the  Staunch  Teetotaler.  I  have 
an  additional  pleasure  in  doing  this,  because  Jabez's  conversion  to  teetotalism  was 
the  result  of  a  visit  from  his  brother  William,  and  William's  conversion  was  the 
result  of  his  attending  our  second  meeting  in  London,  addressed  by  myself, 
Swindlehurst,  and  Howarth.  He  was  attracted  to  this  meeting  by  hearing  us 
announcing  it  with  the  bell  in  Theobald's-road  where  the  police  stopped  us. 


Preston  is  the  Bethlehem  of  teetotalism.      It  is   a  town   honoured  in  the 
history  of  our  cause.    Within  its  precincts  the  first  teetotal  meeting  was  held,  and 
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from  it  the  gladsome  sounds  went  forth.  Here  the  temperance  principles  were  em- 
braced with  an  affection  and  love  which  can  never  die.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were 
moved,  and  several  felt  themselves  to  he  the  subjects  of  the  same  impression  that 
something  must  be  done.  They  knew  that,  like  a  dark  portentous  death-cloud, 
intemperance  had  encompassed  them,  and  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  they 
beheld  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Many  had  prayed  to  be  deUvered  from  this  plague, 
but  still  the  desolating  river  rolled  on.  At  length,  the  holy  and  the  heavenly  truth 
of  abstinence  from  alcohol  flashed  upon  the  minds  and  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the 
first  few  who  went  forward  with  clear  and  dauntless  spirits  to  wage  a  battle  against 
a  terrible  foe.  Here  were  the  first  movings  of  the  waters.  Here  the  light  was 
kindled  which  showed  more  clearly  the  horror  of  the  gloom.  Here  the  pledge  of 
freedom  was  first  written  and  first  signed.  Here  the  temperance  truth  was  felt, 
before  it  was  known,  and  perhaps  the  most  ardent  of  the  first  disciples  of  our  cause 
had  no  conception  that  they  were  defending  a  principle  which  both  science  and 
Scripture  should  prove  to  be  consonant  with  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  in  strictest 
harmony  with  the  moraUty  of  the  Sacred  Word.  But  as  the  years  have  passed 
away  that  one  grand  thought  of  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drink  has  continued  to 
receive  additional  glories,  and  some  of  the  best  and  most  philosophic  spirits  of  the 
age  have  conferred  upon  it  their  most  approving  commendation.  Poets  have  been 
enamoured  with  its  beauty,  reformed  drunkards  have  lived  in  its  sunshine,  and 
dj-ing  they  have  spoken  of  it  with  devotedness  and  love,  and  we  still  hope  that  the 
world  may  bask  in  its  glory.  I  was  glad  to  meet  ^vith  a  few  of  the  old  temperance 
friends,  and  although  I  have  never  spoken  in  defence  of  our  cause  in  this  town, 
they  were  good  enough  to  conduct  me  to  a  few  persons  and  places  with  whose 
names  I  had  long  been  familiar.  Mr.  James  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walrasley 
favoured  me  with  their  company.  Passing  down  the  street,  I  saw  in  large  black 
letters  the  name  of  Joseph  Livesey.  We  entered  his  place  of  business,  and  walk- 
ing up  a  somewhat  old  and  rather  darkened  staircase,  we  found  in  the  front  room 
over  the  warehouse  this  well  known  temperance  reformer  in  the  midst  of  his 
literature  and  his  letters.  And  although  he  has  seen  more  than  three-score  years 
and  ten,  he  still  reads  well  and  writes  much.  He  has  a  very  ruddy  and  healthy- 
looking  face.  His  hair  is  quite  white,  and  his  eyes  beam  with  light  and  intelUgence. 
The  facial  developemont  is  expressive  of  thought,  humour,  and  love. 

Our  stay  was  short,  and  all  our  conversation  was  upon  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance ;  and  we  mutually  expressed  our  abiding  conviction  that  moral  suasion  is  the 
most  effective  implement  that  can  be  used  to  put  down  drunkenness  and  drinking. 
And  when  we  shook  hands  with  this  venerable  patriarch,  we  expressed  a  wish  for 
ourselves,  and  all  the  true  friends  of  temperance,  that  his  valuable  life  might  be 
spared  for  many  years  to  come.  We  then  went  to  see  the  far-famed  Cockpit,  where 
the  first  teetotal  meeting  was  held,  and  where  weekly  for  years  the  place  was 
crowded  with  attentive  and  delighted  hearers.  It  is  a  large  square  buUding,  and 
lias  long  been  disused  as  a  place  for  temperance  meetings  ;  yet  the  old  bare,  naked 
place  had  charms  for  me,  for  it  has  been  the  birth-place  of  many  a  reformed 
drunkard,  some  of  whom  have  passed  away  to  a  better  land,  and  others  still  live  to 
work  in  the  good  cause.  Here  Joseph  Livesey,  in  the  full  strength  of  his  man- 
hood,  uttered  his  weighty  and  practical  thoughts;  here  Thomas  Swindlehurst 
uplifted  his  strong  and  powerful  voice  against  the  whole  host  of  intoxicating  drinks  ; 
here  Edward  Grubb  poured  forth  some  of  his  most  briUiant  and  impassioned 
utterances  against  the  tempting  and  seductive  influence  of  alcohol.  Here  James 
Teare,  with  an  earnestness  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  denounced  alike  the 
traffic  and  the  drink,  and  implored  the  citizen  to  abstain ;  here  the  orator  and  the 
poet,  Henry  Anderton,  with  a  deep  and  impassioned  love  for  temperance,  and  a 
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thorough  hatred  against  alcohol,  poured  forth  his  almost  matchless  eloquence  in 
defence  of  entire  abstinence.  When  we  think  of  his  extraordinary  efforts,  of  his 
ever  active  mind,  of  his  intense  love,  and  of  his  yearning  desire  for  his  country's 
freedom,  and  for  his  country's  good,  though  we  cannot  but  regret,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  he  was  called  away  so  soon.  But  it  was  better  that  his  ardent,  loving  soul, 
should  find  a  resting  place  in  heaven.  Here  stood  Mr.  John  King,  one  of  the 
oldest,  the  truest,  and  the  best,  of  the  first  who  leagued  thenselves  together 
against  our  common  foe.  And  here  stood  the  quaint,  the  well  known,  and  simple- 
hearted  Dicky  Turner,  and  I  was  shown  the  spot  where  he  stood,  when  in  trying 
to  say  total  he  stammeringly  said,  tee-tee-tee-total,  and  that  Avas  the  origin  of  the 
word  which  has  now  become  classical,  and  it  could  not  have  had  a  more  appropriate 
birthplace  than  the  Gockiiit  at  Preston.  Although  this  first  and  once  famous  place 
for  temperance  meetings  is  now  comparatively  desolate,  while  there  T  could  not  but 
feel  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  spirits  of  some  of  the  departed  ones,  and  it 
was  to  me  a  joy  that  there  are  many  living  in  Preston  now  who  are  devotedly 
earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  uncompromising  teetotalism.  After  leaving  the  Cockpit, 
ray  afore-named  friends  accompanied  me  to  the  nice  little  village  of  Walton.  It 
was  a  pleasant  walk.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  valley  through  which  the 
river  Kibble  flows,  looked  green  and  beautiful.  Walton  is  a  pretty  spot.  The 
church  stands  upon  a  hill ;  and  there,  in  its  quiet  and  silent  resting-place,  we 
stood  by  the  grave  of  Henry  Anderton.  Though  long  dead,  he  yet  spoke  to  us. 
Some  of  the  great  truths  he  had  uttered  still  lived  in  our  memories,  and  our  souls 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  shortness  and  vanity  of  human  life.  He  was  a  poet 
and  a  Christian.  He  Avorked  for  temperance  and  for  Christ.  By  the  graves  of 
some  of  our  poets  we  have  felt  a  deep  and  solemn  regret.  We  have  thought  of 
their  mis-spent  lives,  of  their  prostituted  talents,  and  of  the  sensualism  of  their 
verse.  But  it  was  not  so  at  Walton.  The  breeze  blew  gently,  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  the  river  flowed  peacefully,  and  above  us  the  clouds  were  few  and  the  sky 
was  clear.  All  that  surrounded  us  spoke  of  peace  and  temperance.  The  spirit  of 
our  departed  brother  was  devoted  to  the  good  and  the  true.  He  was  zealous,  and 
he  worked  while  it  was  day.  And  while  standing  at  his  grave  we  appeared  to  feel 
a  deeper  love  for  the  temperance  cause.  The  still  small  voice  spoke  to  us,  and  we 
knew  that  if  the  spirit  of  the  departed  could  speak,  it  would  bid  us  go  forward  in 

the  name  of  the  Lord 

In  returning  we  met  a  temperance  friend,  who  informed  us  that  he  had 
recently  seen  Mr.  James  Teare,  and  from  what  he  said  we  learned  that  there  were 
no  signs  of  returning  health  ;  the  nervous  energy  was  gone,  the  once  strong  body 
was  trembling  with  weakness ;  yet,  though  the  voice  faltered,  and  the  once  clear 
mind  had  lost  much  of  its  power,  he  could  indulge  in  fond  expressions  of  love  to 
Him  in  whom,  was  centred  all  his  hopes  of  the  joy  which  is  unspeakable,  and  of 
the  life  which  is  eternal.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  visited  the  resting, 
place  of  Eichard  Turner.  The  Temperance  Committee  purchased  the  spot  of 
ground,  and  upon  a  plain  stone  which  covers  his  grave  there  is  the  following  in- 
scription, "Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Kichard  Turner, 
author  of  the  word  *  Teetotal,'  as  applied  to  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1840,  aged  fifty-six 
years."  There,  said  one  of  my  friends,  is  the  school-room  where  the  temperance 
meeting  was  held  when  Kichard  went  into  it  a  poor  drunken  man.  He  listened  to 
the  telling  and  earnest  advocacy  of  Mr.  Swindlehurst,  and  was  persuaded  to  take 
the  pledge;  he  went  in  a  slave  and  came  out  free,  and  he  was  faithful  to  his 
principles  to  the  day  of  his  death.  We  weU  remember  seeing  this  singular  man  at 
the  World's  Temperance  Convention,  and  we  were  told  he  had  walked  from  Preston 
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to  tiOncion  for  tlie  pui^pose  of  being  there.  Tliere  are  some  who  say  they  do  not 
like  the  word  teetotal ;  well,  it  signifies  but  little  whether  they  do  or  not,  it  is  now 
an  acknowledged  word  in  the  English  language.  It  is  inserted  in  the  dictionaries, 
and  down  all  the  ages  it  will  mean  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  say,  "  I  am  a  teetotaler,"  than  to  say,  "  I  abstain  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks."  In  Preston  I  saw  the  first  pledge  which  was  signed,  the  place  Avhere 
the  first  temperance  hotel  was  opened,  the  first  temperance  secretary,  and  the  first 
temperance  historian  ;  and  I  sa\\'  the  first  seven  names  which  were  affixed  to  the 
first  pledge.  It  was  to  me  a  solemn  and  a  pleasant  day.  It  is  true  strong  drink 
is  not  yet  driven  out  of  Preston,  for  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  alcohol  maintains  a  fearful  supremacy.  It  is  true  he  has  received  a  great 
check,  but  he  is  not  yet  banished.  There  is  still  a  great  work  to  do,  and  we  must 
not  relax  in  our  efi"orts.  We  must  not  forget  our  first  love  ;  we  must  desire  more  and 
more  not  only  to  return  to  first  principles,  but  to  possess  the  power  and  the  energy 
which  characterized  the  first  noble  advocates  Avho  went  forth  full  of  zeal  and  love 
to  make  known  to  aU  the  blessings  of  temperance.  It  was  to  them  an  inspiration 
and  a  fact,  and  shall  it  not  be  so  noAV?  Is  not  alcohol  the  foe  of  all,  and  is  not  his 
power  the  power  of  death?  Has  he  not  corrupted  our  neighbours?  Has  he  not 
slain  our  friends  ?  He  has ;  and  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  false, 
foul  foe,  and  a  fierce  fiery  fiend,  we  will  banish  him  from  our  homes  and  from 
our  country,  and,  if  possible,  from  the  world. 

THE  EDITOR'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— No.  4. 

It  was  my  fortune,  or  perhaps  misfortune,  to  commence  married  life  at  a 
time  of  all  others  the  least  encouraging  to  persons  in  the  humble  Avalks  of  life, 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  convince  the  present 
generation  of  the  hardships  endured  in  the  past — from  about  the  years  1810  to 
1S32,  and  indeed,  with  the  interval  of  a  few  good  harvest  years,  to  184G. 
When  the  temporary  peace  was  made  in  1813,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon  at  AVaterloo,  the  final  one,  in  1815,  instead  of  "  peace  and  iDlenty,"  as 
everybody  expected,  it  turned  out  to  be  2^eace  and  poverty.  The  long  Peninsular 
war,  and  the  war  with  America,  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  nation ;  and 
what  was  worse  than  all,  just  at  the  time  when  we  might  have  been  benefited  by 
the  free  intercourse  of  nations,  extension  of  trade,  and  a  supply  of  cheap  food  for 
the  people,  the  ruhng  party  resolved  upon  the  mad  policy  of  protection,  which 
goaded  on  a  starving  people  almost  to  rebelhon.  At  one  time,  oatmeal  was  £Q  a 
load,  and  I  well  remember  flour  selling  at  21b3.  for  a  shiUing.  The  average  prices 
of  wheat  were — 

In  1810 106s.  per  quarter.  I  In  1812 125s.  per  quarter. 

In  1811 94s.        „  I  In  1813 108s. 

When  peace  was  made  prices  came  down  rapidly,  and  the  landed  interest  being  in 
the  ascendant  in  Parliament,  the  Corn  Laws  were  passed  to  keep  up  prices  by 
preventing  foreign  importations.  The  indecent  haste  with  which  the  bill  was 
passed  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  people  as  much  as  the 
measure  itself.  If  we  want  a  proof  of  the  wantonness  of  class  legislation,  of  the 
regardlessness  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  saciifice,  even  of  common 
decency  at  the  shiine  of  selfishness,  we  find  it  in  the  history  of  the  passing  of  the 
Com  Bill.  Bills  embracing  matters  of  little  moment  Avill  frequently  be  months 
under  discussion ;  but  this  which  seriously  affected  the  interest  of  every  tradesman, 
and  every  working  man,  and  every  eater  ot  food  in  the  kingdom,  was  passed  with  an 
almost  unexampled  precipitancy,  as  the  following  statement  will  show : — 
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1815.  HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

March    1   Com  Bill  read  first  time. 

„        3  Ditto  second  time. 

, ,        6  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

„      10 Read  third  time  and  passed ! 

(Blots  in  London,  and  the  House  of  Commons  surrounded  with  soldiers.) 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

March  13  Bill  read  first  time. 

,,      lo  Ditto    second  time. 

J,      20  Ditto     Mi>^  time  nnd  passed  !  ! 

„      23  The  Bill  received  the  Eoyal  assent  !  !  .' 

Thus  it  was  fen  cZa?/.s  only  in  the  Commons;  cir/ht  days  in  the  Lords;  and,  three 
days  after,  this  monstrous  enactment  hecame  la^v  by  a  dash  of  the  Royal  pen  ! 

The  han^est  of  1816  Avas  said  to  he  "one  of  the  Avorst  ever  known  in  England, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality."  Xo  loaves  could  be  baked,  all  the  wheat  being 
unsound,  and  flour  could  only  be  used  by  being  made  into  cakes.  It  was  by  military 
force  that  the  people  were  kept  down,  mobbing  and  rioting  taking  place  all  over  the 
country.  The  LudJites,  in  1811  and  1812,  committed  sad  depredations  in  breaking 
machinery.  They  mistook  the  cause  of  their  sufierings ;  being  led  to  believe  that 
the  depression  in  trade  and  the  reduction  in  wages  were  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  There  were  alarming  riots  in  Westminster  when  the  Corn  Bill 
passed ;  at  Dartmouth,  seven  were  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  We,  in  Preston, 
had  great  radical  meetings  in  Taylor's  Gardens  (where  William- street.  Oak-street, 
&c.,  now  stand).  In  Peter's  Field,  Manchester,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  now  stands,  the  "Peterloo"  tragedy  was  enacted.  The  meeting  con- 
sisted of  people  from  all  the  adjacent  towns,  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  100,000. 
This  assembly  of  unarmed  people  was  suddenly  assailed,  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, with  the  Manchester  and  Cheshire  Cavalry,  assisted  by  a  regiment  of 
Hussars,  Avho  rode  in  among  the  people  with  drav\^n  sabres.  Eleven  were  killed  and 
six  hundred  wounded ;  Mr.  Hunt,  the  chairman,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
mitted  to  take  his  trial  at  the  York  assizes,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  two  and  a 
half  years'  imprisonment  in  Ilchester  gaol. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the  present  generation  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  or  of  the  distracted  state  and  revolutionary  feeling  of 
the  country  at  this  period.  Public  subscriptions  and  charities,  distributions  of 
bread  and  soup,  and  various  modes  of  relief,  from  time  to  time,  were  devised  by  the 
benevolent.  In  all  those  for  Preston  I  took  a  part,  and  in  a  future  paper  I  think  it 
may  be  desii'able  to  enter  into  the  details  of  our  operations.  At  one  of  the  distri- 
butions in  1811,  although  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  committees  to 
advise  the  people  to  abstain  from  brewing  and  using  intoxicating  liquors,  by  which 
so  great  a  waste  of  good  food  is  induced,  they  issued  the  following  advice: — 
"  That  it  be  strongly  recommended  to  all  house-keepers  to  be  economical  in  the  use 
of  bread  and  potatoes,  to  abstain  altogether  from  pastry,  and  not  to  use  any  bread 
until  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  fi'om  the  time  of  its  being  baked] 
and  that  it  be  also  strongly  recommended  to  all  persons  who  keep  horses  to  be 
economical  in  the  feeding  of  them,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  as  much  as  possible." 
Even  in  the  days  of  my  poverty  I  contrived  to  spare  something  for  those  poorer 
than  myself,  and  that  which  seems  natural  to  me  has  been  greatly  matured  by 
my  constant  connection,  in  one  shape  or  another,  with  those  who  are  the  poorest 
and  the  greatest  sufierers  among  the  people. 

Though  not  a  professed  political  agitator,  I  took  a  share  in  every  movement 
which  had  for  its  object  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  untaxing  of  the  people's  food. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  remain  a  mere  spectator,  Avhen  I  saw  my  fellow 
creatures  suffering  so  severely  from  a  removable  cause,  and  on  eveiy  occasion  I 
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endeavoured  to  expose  the  cruel  tendency  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  the  wickedness  of 
excluding  foreign  food  when  the  people  were  starving,  for  the  selfish  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  value  of  land.  Ten  years  hefore  the  ^Vnti-Corn  League  was  fairly  at 
work,  in  my  Moral  Reformer,  I  wrote  strong  articles  upon  this  subject.  The  iol- 
lo^ving,  which  appeared  in  the  March  number,  18'31,  Avill  shew  my  sympathy  for  the 
poor  weavers,  and  my  denunciation  of  the  wicked  Corn  Laws,  under  which  they 
were  suffering : — 

•'Weavers'  Wages,  axd  Coiix  Laws.— To  mc  it  is  quite  clear,  after  the  opening 
of  the  budget,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  expect  an  efficient 
relief  for  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  from  a  reduction  of  taxes  merely,  would  be  the 
greatest  delusion.  What  relief  is  there  offered  to  the  poor  weaver  't  About  a  penny  a 
week  in  candles  !  Is  this  likely  to  conciliate  the  country  ?  To  live  like  human  beings, 
the  weaver's  wages  must  be  doubled  ;  but  as  that  is  not  practicable,  the  price  of  his  bread 
ought  to  bo  balanced  with  his  wages.  T/ic  curse  of  the  country  in  the  Corn  Law,  and  till 
that  is  repealed,  persons  may  drag  their  weary  Hints  about,  m  iy  beset  the  dispensary  for 
physic,  crowd  the  workhouse  to  excess,  may  sink  beneath  their  sufferings,  and  die 
from  hunger  ;  but  there  will  bo  no  relief.  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  detailing  the  most 
miserable  and  wretched  cases  which  have  come  before  me  during  the  past  month.  Oh! 
how  hard,  that  honest  and  industrious  men  should  hunger,  while  God  gives  broad  enough 
and  to  spare  !  Tho  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  respective  earnings  of  nine 
weavers,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  six  weclcs,  after  deducting  for  candles,  winding, 
sowin,  &c.  These  ijorsons  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  weaving,  and  some  of  them 
work  from  five  in  the  morning  to  nine  or  ten  at  night.  Tliis  statement  is  taken  from  the 
books  of  a  respectable  manufactiirer,  and  to  which  reference  at  any  time  may  be  made. 
The  first  on  the  list  gets  the  most  money  of  any  weaver  he  has,  and  the  list  itself  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  all  his  weavers.  So  many  exaggerated  statements  are 
abroad  that  I  thought  this  might  be  useful : — 


W.  M.... 
E,.  H.  ... 

...8s.  7d. 
...7s.  3d. 

J.  B.    .. 

...63.  9d. 

R.  G 4s.  lOd. 

J.  P 4s.  6d. 

T.  G 4s.  2d. 


W.  N 6s.  8U1. 

R.  M 6s.  ok. 

J.  H OS.  Od. 

Making  an  average  of  5s.  llfd,  each  per  week.  Such  is  tho  miserable  pittance  of  the 
weaver,  and  with  provisions  at  the  present  exorbitant  price,  if  any  man  in  the  country 
can  behold  this  state  of  things  without  raising  his  determined  voice  against  it,  he  must  be 
destitute  of  tho  common  feelings  of  humanity." 

This  extract  will  show  how  well  I  was  prepared  to  join  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  and  to  engage  in  the  work  of  giving  to  the  nation  free  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  the  sale  of  its  manufactures  and  for  the  purchase  of  its  food.  I 
never  engaged  in  a  work  with  more  earnestness,  or  with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its 
justice ;  and  a  strong  belief  that  suffering  humanity  would  he  greatly  benefited, 
stimulated  me  to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  And  though,  at  that  time,  au 
increasing  business  and  the  cares  of  a  large  family  pressed  hard  upon  my  time  and 
energies,  I  still  found  opportunities  to  write,  to  lecture,  and  to  agitate  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  Though  I  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  political  agitator, 
yet,  I  feel  it  no  slight  honour  to  have  stood  with  "  Cobden  and  Bright,"  on  a  plat- 
form in  the  open  air,  denouncing  monopoly,  and  pleading  for  the  peojjle's  rights. 
And,  comparing  the  last  twenty  with  the  previous  thirty  years,  1  don't  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  free  trade  poHcy  advocated  so  long  by  Colonel  Thompson,  ViUiers, 
Cobden,  and  Bright,  and  at  last  taken  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  saved  this  country 
from  revolution,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  the  forerunner  of  thatcontentment,]tranquillity, 
and  progress  which  have  marked  this  latter  period.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
narrate  all  that  I  did  in  this  good  cause,  but  I  will  name  some  of  my  labours. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  service  I  rendered  was  in  the  publication  of  Tlie  Struggle. 
For  four  years  and  a  half  I  brought  out  this  little  work,  every  Saturday  morning, 
price  one  halfpenny,  commencing  with  1842,  and  closing  in  June,  1840,  the  very 
week  that  Her  Majesty  signed  the  Repeal  Bill.  Every  issue  had  engravings,  after 
the  fashion  of  Fundi,  but  rudely  executed.  These,  with  the  pithy  articles,  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  commercial  freedom,  and  especially  proving  that  free  trade 
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was  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  farm  labourer,  were  perused  with  intense  in- 
terest, and  were  circulated  extensively  in  the  rural  districts.  A  Friend  of  the  name  of 
Christy,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  travelling  among  the  agriculturists  distributing 
my  Struggle.  The  engravings,  of  which  there  were  altogether  378,  attracted  their 
attention,  the  arguments  convinciug  them  that  aU  pretence  for  excluding  foreign 
provisions  for  the  labourer's  and  farmer's  benefit  was  a  delusion.  I  don't  remember 
the  average  circulation,  but  I  know  at  one  time  it  was  15,000  weeldy.  I  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Liverpool,  especially,  for  the  design  of  many  of  the  engravings. 
It  is  quite  refreshing  for  me,  now  and  then,  to  take  down  the  Struggle  and  look  at 
the  •'  pictures."  To  give  a  sHght  idea  of  the  engravings,  I  may  mention  two.  The 
advice  of  the  protectionists  to  the  people  was,  that  they  should  emigrate,  and 
schemes  and  plans  of  aU  sorts  were  afloat  for  promoting  this.  To  expose  this 
notion,  one  of  the  engravings  represented  parties  pulling  a  cow  by  the  tail  on  to 
a  house,  to  eat  the  grass  that  had  grown  among  the  thatch,  instead  of  cutting  the 
grass  and  bringing  it  to  the  cow.  It  was  well  known  that  for  some  time  before  the 
repeal.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  his  misgivings  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
another  of  the  engravings,  entitled  "  Peel's  Meditation  among  the  Tombs,"  exhi- 
bited  him  in  a  solemn  mood,  seated  on  a  grave-stone  in  the  Church-yard,  calculating 
the  number  of  deaths  by  starvation  which  the  famine  laws  had  produced.  My 
space  will  not  aUow  of  extracts  from  the  numerous  articles  which  made  up  this 
little  missionary  for  free  trade,  but  I  give  the  following,  as  showing  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  written  : — 

"  The  Dinxer  Agitation  ! — It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  clean  table  and  everything  in 
good  order;  it  may  be  flattering  to  be  called  by  great  names,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as 
■wise;  but  after  all,  it  is  mortifying  to  be  without  a  dinner.  A  \ah\e,  hxxi  no  dinner ; 
plates,  but  nothing  ore  them  ;  a  stomach  in  the  best  order,  but  nothing  for  it.  Oh  !  plague 
on  such  pleasui-es  ;  let  me  rather  have  a  dinner,  although  I  submit  to  Paddy's  style  of 
eating  it.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  dispense  with  as  the  dinner,  especially  when  it  is  to 
answer  the  place  of  a  late  breakfast.  So  says  John  Bull.  It's  pleasant  no  doubt  to 
advance  in  arts  and  science  s  ;  to  excel  in  Avriting  and  printing  books  ;  to  carry  one  reform 
after  another.  All  this  msy  show  how  we  progi-ess  in  modern  "civilisation;"  but  still 
these  are  not  bread.  Cath  )lic  emancipation,  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  cheap 
knowledge  and  cheap  postfi  i^e  ;  all  theto  are  pi'ogressive  reforms  ;  but  John  says  they  do 
not  Jill  his  helhj,  and  tie  b(  gins  sadly  to  grumble,  because  he  finds  that  of  all  his  demands, 
the  claims  of  the  helly  arc  he  least  regarded,  and  the  last  to  be  granted.  John  did  at  one 
time  pride  himself  as  he  w  Iked  abroad  in  seeing  the  country  studded  with  mansions  and 
new  churches  ;  in  beholdii  g  prisons  enlarged,  and  new  workhouses  erected ;  but  he  was 
mortified  when  he  looked  i  pon  his  numerous  family  and  foimd  that  they  had  no  dinner. 
In  plain  truth,  next  to  the  air  we  breathe,  our  first  want  is  food,  and  the  first  act  of  every 
legislatm-e  she  old  be  to  se  ure  an  abundant  supply  to  every  human  being.  It  i^  truly 
vexing  to  read  over  the  lil  3s  of  the  bills  brought  before  Parliament  every  session  lov  the 
exercise  of  the  collective  v  sdom  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  find  one  solitary  biU  for  £  ipply- 
ing  aU  the  people  with  _/%  ?.  The  nation  should  listen  to  nothing  else  till  this  b  done. 
The  people  sh(  uld  set  thoi  minds  upon  it,  and  be  determined  to  have  it.  The  dimmer 
agitation  should  be  the  Jii  it,  and  every  other  question  regarded  as  of  inferior  moment. 
What  inconsisiency  to  buiil  new  chm'ches,  and  yet  never  attempt  to  provide  daily  bread  ! 
"What  is  the  use  of  enactniunts  for  draining  and  ventilation  when  people  cannot  get  enough 
to  eat<,  soap  to  wash  with,  or  good  houses  to  live  in  ?  Every  kind  of  medicine  for  the  sickly 
horse  is  thought  of  but  corn,  and  every  kind  of  national  reform  but  that  of  giving  bread  to 
the  people.  Look  at  omr  miserable  hunger-bitten  population,  and  then  think  that  though 
you  have  *  British  and  foreign  societies  '  of  every  sort,  and  a  concentration  of  professed 
religion  and  humanity  in  every  shape,  you  have  not  one  society  for  supplying  the  staff  of 
life  !  Till  bread  is  secm-ett  for  the  whole  people,  I  would  neither  petition  nor  pray  for  any 
other  measure  whatsoever.  In  our  Father's  house  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare ;  the 
earth  is  God's  table,  and  it  is  abimdantly  spread  ;  why  should  any  perish  with  hunger  ? 
Let  us  see  that  everyone  has  a  chance  of  plenty  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  if  they  abuse 
it  or  act  unworthily,  may  we  adopt  other  means  for  their  correction.  AVhen  anyone  asks 
you  to  subscribe  to  some  new  public  building,  ask  him,  have  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  enough  to  eat ;  when  they  ask  for  taxes  to  enlarge  prisons,  put  the  question — was  it 
not  the  loant  of  food  that  increased  the  number  of  imnates  and  made  this  necessary  ? 
When  asked  to  subscribe  to  convert  heathens  and  Jews,  reply,  *  I  will  do  so  when  I  have 
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Bucceeded  in  feeding  ^/*^  Jiungry  of  my  own  land.'  V/hen  you  stop  into  the  cottages, 
keep  your  eye  fixed  on  tlie  poor  man's  cupboard.,  and  when  you  find  the  family  compelled 
to  make  three  meals  into  two,  and  to  dilute  the  porridge  with  water  instead  of  milk ;  when 
you  find  dogs  and  horses  far  better  fed  than  human  beings,  I  trust  you  Avill  adopt  my 
resolution — to  command  all  the  power  you  possess  in  favour  of  the  dinner  agitation." 
And  among  other  curiosities  in  The  Struggle,  I  may  add  the  following  petition, 
forwarded  in  1843  : — 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament 

assembled. 
The  Petition  of  Joseph  Livesey  (and  family),  cheese  factor,  Preston,  in  the 

County  of  Lancaster, 
Ijmnbl}!  ^Ijcfoetl;, 
That  they  regard  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws  of  this  country  as  unjust, 
cruel,  impolitic,  deceitful,  and  impious,  and  fast  tending  in  tlieir  influence  to 
ruin  the  lohole  country. 

They,  therefore,  humbly  beg  your  Honourable   House   immediately   to 
EEPEAL  the  same,  and  your  Petitioners  ivill  ever  pray. 

Joseph  Livesey,  )        Howard  Livesey, 

Jane  Livesey,  \        Jane  Livesey,  the  younger, 

William  Livesey,  )        James  Livesey, 

Joseph  Livesey,  junior,  )        Alfred  Livesey, 

John  Livesey,  I        Franklin  Livesey. 

Newton  Livesey,  ) 


Looking  back,  I  scarcely  know  how  I  managed  to  get  through  all  I  had  in  hand 
at  that  time  ;  and,  if  Peel's  bill  had  not  passed,  I  should  have  had  to  give  up  the 
Struggle,  for  I  remember  I  was  so  near  being  exhausted  that  I  could  not  arrange 
for  an  engraving  for  the  last  number  (No.  235),  but  inserted  that  which  had 
appeared  in  the  preceding  one  ;  and  I  had  to  ask  the  aid  of  one  of  my  sons  to  write 
a  leading  article.  This  work  soon  became  scarce,  and  my  last  spare  copy  I  for- 
warded, bound,  to  jMr.  Cobden,  which  is  now,  I  dare  say,  in  the  library  of  him  whom 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  modern  times  have  produced. 
Mrs.  L.  and  myself  had  a  stall  in  the  great  Free  Trade  Bazaar  which  was  held  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  we  remained  a  fortnight,  in  which  place  we  never 
saw  daylight.  This  was  held  in  July,  1814,  to  assist  in  raising  the  i;lOO,000  fund 
of  that  year  to  carry  on  the  agitation.  Those  who  have  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  begging  and  providing  materials  for  a  bazaar  stall,  and  have  had  to 
superintend  the  sale  of  the  articles,  can  easily  understand  the  anxiety  and  fatigue 
of  such  a  position,  and  of  the  mortification  often  felt  at  seeing  their  goods  sold 
below  their  value.  I  formed  one  of  a  large  deputation  that  waited  upon  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  at  Whitehall  Buildings.  The  Avorthy  baronet  was  not  then  converted  to  the 
principles  which,  to  his  everlasting  fame,  he  afterwards  so  lucidly  explained,  and  so 
vigorously  carried  into  effect.  There  were  three  causes  that  brought  about  the 
repeal  of  which  he  at  last  became  the  advocate — to  the  disruption  of  the  tory 
party.  First,  the  great  change  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  protection ; 
secondly,  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  including  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  thirdly  (and  some  think  principally),  the  movement  for  increasing  the 
freeholds,  so  as  to  qualify  free  trade  voters  in  the  counties.  For  this,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  (and  had  not  the  repeal  been  granted  every  farthing  of  it  would  have 
been  raised)  a  "  quarter  milhon  fund."  I  have  kept  two  of  the  collecting  books 
as  a  memento  of  this  effort.  I  assisted  to  purchase  £'17,G0O  worth  of  property  for 
freeholds  in  Preston,  for  which  Mr.  Ascroft  Avas  agent,  and  with  purchases  made  by 
others,  it  is  probable  that  £20,000  worth  of  property  was  obtained  in  this  borough 
for  making  freehold  votes.  The  same  efibrts  were  made  in  Cheshire,  the  West 
Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  most  of  the  counties  where  there  was  a  chance  of  carry- 
ing a  free  trader.  I  purchased  freeholds  for  myself  and  sons  in  North  and  South 
Lancashire,  and  in  North  Cheshire,  and  I  have  had  a  freehold  vote  for  five 
difierent  counties  or  divisions.  Our  great  financier  was  "  George  Wilson," 
and  about  the  most  liberal  giver  was  "John  Brooks."  Though  no  orator, 
be  was  always  ready  with  his   •' thousand  pounds,"  and  he  would  go   round  to 
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Stalybridge,  Asliton,  Hyde,  &c.,  and  had  only  to  say  the  -word,  and  the 
"  thousands  "  were  ready.  It  was  this  money  power,  more  than  the  arguments,  that 
confounded  the  protectionists,  and  compelled  them  at  last  to  relinquish  the  law 
for  cripphng  trade  and  making  food  dear.  Though  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  more 
than  mixing  up  with  electioueei'ing  contests,  yet,  viewing  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  as  a  question  of  humanity,  I  never  hesitated  when  an  opportunity  offered. 
I  always  encouraged  our  friends  to  hoist  up  the  "  big  loaf,"  as  the  best  banner  to 
fight  under  ;  there  are  many  that  will  remember  this,  and  the  cry  of  "  sour  pie," 
which  we  raised  in  this  Borough  against  those  who  oj)posed  the  reduction  of  the 
sugar  duties,  and  by  which  we  succeeded.  At  "Walsall,  I  spent  ten  days,  assisting 
at  the  election  of  IMr.  John  B.  Smith,  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  President  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Mr.  Eawson,  Mr. 
Hickin,  Mr.  Acland,  and  others  from  Manchester  were  there.  Believing  in  the 
power  of  the  press,  I  suggested  and  superintended  the  issuing  of  a  small  paper 
every  morning,  called  "  The  Alarm."  It  was  an  anxious  time ;  the  contest  was 
severe,  and  we  were  beaten  by  27  votes,  though  in  five  months  there  was  another 
contest,  when  a  free  trader,  Mr.  Scott,  was  carried  by  23  votes.  At  one  of  the  County 
elections,  I  attended,  at  the  Court  House,  Lancaster,  with  Mr.  John  Brooks,  and 
nominated  Sir  Thomas  Potter.  We  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the  poll,  but 
embraced  this  opportunity  for  promulgating  the  free  trade  doctrines,  though  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  the  •'  hooting  "  of  a  great  lot  of  roughs  hired  for  the 
purpose.  After  this,  such  was  the  change  produced  in  North  Lancashire  by  the 
purchase  of  property  for  qualifying  County  voters,  that  though  the  County  had  been 
represented  by  tories  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  had  no  contest  for  a  century, 
on  this  occasion,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  a  liberal  and  a  free  trader,  was  returned 
without  the  protectionist  party  daring  to  nominate  a  candidate.  At  the  nomination 
I  addressed  the  electors  in  reply  to  ^Ir.  Towneley  Parker,  and  was  loudly  cheered, 
in  that  same  hall  where,  on  the  previous  occasion,  at  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Talbot 
CHfton,  I  could  scarcely  get  a  hearing. 

I  have  been  connected  with  many  pubUc  institutions  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments, local  and  general,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  I  have  never  rendered  as  much 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  national  good,  as  by  my  labours  in  promoting 
free  trade  and  the  temperance  movement.  The  one  serves  to  provide  liberally  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the  other  teaches  the  people  the  rational  way 
of  enjoying  them.  If  there  be  one  day  in  the  year  which  I  should  like  to  celebrate 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiring  and  gladness,  it  would  be  the  2Gth  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  Queen  Victoria,  in  1846,  placed  her  Pioyal  name  to  the  charter  of  our  com- 
mercial hberties.  The  Prayer  Book  sneaks  gratefully  in  favour  of  "  cheapness  and 
plenty,"  and  if  ever  there  is  another  thanksgiving  service  added  it  ought  to  be  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  I  have  often  wondered  that  no  monument  worthy  of  the 
event  has  as  yet  been  erected  in  any  part  of  Lancashire. 


THE  DEINK  AND  HOW  IT  WOEKS. 


The  drink  and  how  it  works !  This  is  the  most  important  question  in 
connection  with  the  temperance  cause  that  can  possibly  engage  the  attention  of 
every  class  of  people  in  this  country,  and  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is  no  question  equal  to  it.  And  yet  there  is  not 
a  subject  about  which  less  is  known,  and  about  which  there  is  greater  indifference. 
People  see,  it  is  true,  that  drink  and  poverty,  drink  and  crime,  drink  and  insolvency, 
drink  and  premature  death  are  leagued  together  someway  or  other;  but  to  trace 
the  nature  of  the  article,  and  how  it  icorks  in  our  wonderfully  created  frame,  is  an 
enquiry  about  which  veiy  few  care  to  trouble  themselves.  The  discoveries  of 
many  of  our  wisest  men,  the  opinions  daily  enunciated  by  a  great  part  of  the 
public  press,  the  orthodox  behef  of  the  medical  faculty,  the  crude  and  inefiectual 
measures  of  legislation,  and  indeed  the  prevailing  ideas  and  practices  of  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  classes  generally, — clearly  shew  that  ignorance  and  confusion 
reign  in  the  pubhc  mind  upon  this  subject.  Cobden  once  said  "  the  nation  is 
governed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  nation,"  and  if  in  truth,  this  ever  could  be  appHed 
to  any  one  matter,  it  is  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  drink  and  its 
goings  perplex  a  great  many,  but  unfortunately  their  own  likings  prevent  them 
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entering  upon  such  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  drink  as  to  create  any 
doubts  of  its  good  qualities. 

It  is  a  perfect  puzzle  to  our  legislators  to  know  what  to  do  and  what  changes 
to  make,  and  hence  the  regulation  of  the  drink  trade  constitutes,  as  they  themselves 
acknowledge,  "  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  day."  Everybody  denounces  the 
beer  shops,  but  no  class  (excepting  teetotalers)  appear  clear  headed  enough  to  see 
that  it  is  the  heer  simply  that  makes  these  places  the  scenes  of  vice,  crime,  and 
disorder.  No  clergyman,  no  magistrate,  no  gaol  chaplain  is  disposed  to  say  "  Now 
let  us  examine  this  beer,  and  see  if  these  evils  do  not  proceed  from  the  article  itself," 
for  if  he  does,  and  the  beer  be  still  sold,  the  "  shop  "  will  not  be  one  bit  better  or  worse 
for  being  licensed  by  the  magistrates  instead  of  the  excise.  And  then  to  fortify 
this  ignorance  and  keep  away  from  the  real  point — that  is,  the  worldng  of  the 
alcohol  contained  in  the  beer — men  of  influence  assume  at  once  that  the  intoxica- 
tion cannot  proceed  from  the  beer  in  its  purity,  but  must  be  the  result  of  some 
adulteration,  the  use  of  some  poisonous  drugs  with  which  it  has  been  doctored. 
They  are  bred  and  born,  and  brought  up  with  the  conviction  that  beer  is  a  nutritious 
beverage,  highly  to  be  esteemed,  and  a  great  boon  to  the  working  classes,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  induce  them,  de  novo,  to  investigate  the  properties  of  this 
national  drink.  They  cannot  believe  that  beer  and  whisky,  beer  and  gin  are  of 
the  same  kindred,  only  that  beer  is  favoured  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  teetotal 
element.  They  cannot  believe  that  there  is  the  same  alcohol  in  all  three — the  same 
article  that  disturbs  and  confuses  and  upsets  the  equilibrium  of  the  system,  and 
fits  it  for  eveiything  that  is  vile  and  bad.  They  cannot  beUeve  a  bad  thing  of 
wine,  although  they  witness  its  terrible  effects  upon  themselves  and  all  around 
them.  Though  death  is  constantly  laying  the  wine  bibbers  in  the  dust,  they  will 
still  celebrate  its  praises,  spend  fortunes  to  accumulate  a  lot  of  it  in  their  cellars, 
and  present  it  as  their  best  pledge  of  friendship.  If  reminded  of  the  effects  of 
these  liquors — of  the  death  and  distruction  with  which  they  are  scourging  the 
country,  they  always  fall  back  upon  the  thousand  times  exploded  defence  that  these 
victims  took  "  too  much."  But  they  have  never  attempted  to  produce  a  measurement 
as  to  how  much  different  men  of  different  temperaments  may  take  and  be  safe, 
(the  teetotalers  have  done  this) — they  have  not  yet  invented  a  nerveometer  that 
would  guide  the  same  individual  as  to  how  much  he  could  "  stand  "  in  his  different 
conditions.  They  have  not  even  learned  the  child's  play  of  knocking  down  bricks — 
that  if  the  first  be  let  alone  all  will  remain  quiet,  but  if  the  first  goes  there  is  no 
answering  for  how  many  may  follow. 

All  our  legislation  is  based  upon  ignorance  of  the  drink  and  its  tendencies. 
The  aim  is  to  secure  to  the  people  intoxicating  liquors  and  yet  to  prevent  them 
being  intoxicated.  Human  laws  can  never  sever  what  God  has  joined  together.  If 
you  use  fire  it  will  burn,  and  as  sure  as  you  put  alcohol  into  the  stomach,  it  will 
more  or  less  derange  the  healthy  working  of  the  system ;  it  will,  according  to  the 
quantity  taken  produce  a  removal  from  perfect  sobriety.  And  it  is  a  mercy  that 
God  has  attached  drunkenness  to  drinking ;  it  operates  as  a  safety  slop  vah  e  to 
the  individual,  and  as  a  warning  to  others  who  are  looking  ca. 

Eveiy  temperance  lecturer  should  master  this  question.  He  shr.uld  qualify 
himself  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  nervous  system,  and  how  in  the  first 
instance  it  is  affected  by  the  alcohol,  and  how  through  the  iiei'ves  the  musclea  are 
first  excited  and  then  lose  their  power.  We  should  be  able  to  show  the  total  fallacy 
that  alcohol  aids  nutrition  or  gives  an  increase  of  animal  heat.  Above  all  we  must 
either  be  able  to  floor  the  medical  theory  or  it  will  floor  us.  We  must  go  into  this 
question  earnestly  but  calmly,  and  without  indulging  in  personal  reflections.  As 
we  say  by  ministers,  when  apologising  for  their  infirmities,  "  they  are  but  flesh 
and  blood,"  so  we  must  remember  that  the  opinions  of  doctors,  in  a  great  measure, 
are  simply  those  of  the  school  in  which  they  have  been  taught.  Amid  so  much 
difficulty  in  dealing  Avith  delicate,  enfeebled,  and  shattered  constitutions,  so  many 
disappointments  in  giving  medicines,  it  is  no  wonder  at  both  patient  and  physician 
being  willing  to  "  try  "  brandy  as  a  stimulant,  and  in  convalescence  bitter  beer  and 
porter  to  fetch  up  the  strength.  I  say  our  lecturers  must  master  this  subject,  and 
instead  of  merely  amusing  an  audience  by  anecdotes,  witticisms,  or  irrelevant 
matter,  let  them  stick  to  this  point,  with  the  conviction  that  until  the  public  mind 
is  right  here,  the  progress  of  our  cause  will  be  greatly  retarded.    So  long  as  th^ 
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people  have  faitli  in  feelings — mere  feelings, — they  are  sure,  whenever  ailing,  to  get 
a  dram;  and  where  the  doctor  happens  to  be  wiser  than  his  patients,  he  is  so  "kind 
and  indulgent "  that  he  succumbs  to  their  wishes.  But  Avithout  either  his  advice 
or  permission,  it  is  seldom  there  is  a  sick  room  without  the  bottle,  and  while  so  much 
ignorance  prevails  it  will  remain  so.  Instead  of  lectures  on  six  different  topics  in 
one  place,  our  agents  had  far  better  give  six  lectures  on  this  one  topic  in  six  difierent 
places.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  gospel  of  teetotalism. 

Fortunately  a  few  medical  men  have  broken  the  chain.  They  have  examined 
the  sabject  and  declared  against  alcoholic  medication  with  unanswerable  arguments. 
We  have  now  in  the  professional  field  Drs.  Higginbotham,  Martin,  Mudge,  Beau- 
mont,  Munroe,  Edmunds,  Smith,  Gairdner,  Wilks,  and  others ;  but  what  are  they 
among  so  many  ?  The  Lancet  may  appear  to  waver,  but  it  is  only  to  advocate 
medical  "moderation"  instead  of  the  ''excess"  which  Dr.  Todd  and  others  had 
fostered. 

Indeed,  independent  of  purely  temperance  principles,  it  must  be  a  most  interest- 
ing inquiry  to  ascertain  how  articles,  solids  or  Liquids,  work  after  being  conveyed 
to  the  stomach.  To  know  ourselves  thus  far — to  know  what  becomes  of  the 
materials  we  swallow  so  many  times  a  day,  and  to  ascertain  which  of  them  does  us 
the  most  good  or  the  most  harm,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  must  be  a  gratifying 
acquisition.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  go  far  with  the  professed  physiologist, 
yet  by  reading,  observation,  reflection,  and  experiment  we  may  learn  a  deal ;  and 
this  will  probably  be  the  result — to  discover  that  alcohol  is  not  merely  a  poison, 
but  that  it  is  inimical  in  every  sense  to  the  healthy  working  of  the  human  system, — 
that  the  man  who  takes  it  either  in  the  disguise  of  ale,  porter,  wine,  or  ardent 
spirits, — either  for  food  or  physic, — is  his  own  enemy.  This  subject  is  so  important 
that  I  wish  the  present  article  to  be  considered  only  as  an  introduction  to 
others  to  follow. 


A  JOLLY  SET  OF  TT'S. 


A  remarkable  gathering  was  held  at  Manchester,  in  the  Roby  Rooms,  about 

a  month  ago,  consisting  of  teetotalers  of  20  years'  standing  and  upwards.     477 

persons  were  present,  and  after  tea  a  meeting  was  held,  addressed  by  28  speakers, 

male  and  female,  who  were  limited  to  five  minutes  each.    Alderman  Harvey,  who 

81  years  of  age,  and  has  been  an  abstainer  58  years,  was  expected  to  take  the  chair; 

but  a  life  teetotaler  of  CO  years  of  age  took  the  precedence.    It  appeared  that  out 

of  477  present,  80  had  been  abstainers  for  20  years,  43  for  21  years,  32  for  22 

years,  33  for  23  years,  28  for  24  years,  33  for  25  years,  32  for  20  years,  34  for  27 

years,  31  for  28  years,  25  for  29  years,  27  for  30  years,  13  for  31  years,  40  for  32 

years,  24  for  33  years,  17  for  34  years,  9  for  35  years,  2  for  30  years,  3  for  37  years, 

2  for  38  years,  1  for  39  years,  3  for  40  years,  4  from  41  to  45  years,  1  for  50  years, 

and  two  over  CO  years.     These  numbers  included  120  who  were  life  teetotalers. 

About  as  many  ladies  as  gentlemen  were  present.     The  total  years  of  abstinence 

for  the  whole  party  was  13,470,  being  an  average  of  28J  years  each.     The  following 

is  a  list  of  the  speakers  as  given  in  the  Alliance  News  : — 

Rev.  "W.  Caine,  M.A-  (33  years)  ;  D.  Crossley,  Famworth  (life) ;  Robert  "VVhitworth, 
merchant,  (life,  40  years) ;  Edwin  Barton,  insurance  agent  (life)  ;  James  "Whiteside,  sign- 
writer  (life) ;  Samuel  Marsh,  tinplate  worker  (life)  ;  John  Edwards,  clerk  (life)  :  Jona- 
than Milner,  jun.,  clerk  (life)  ;  James  Boyd,  merchant  (25  years)  ;  Alderman  Harvey, 
J. P.  (oSJ  years) ;  Peter  Spence,  merchant  (24  years) ;  Mrs.  Brocklebank  (33  years)  ; 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  Liverpool  (30  years)  ;  Mrs.  Gleave,  Stockport,  (30  years,  president  of  tne 
Stockport  Female  Temperance  Society) ;  James  Gaskill,  merchant  (53|^  years) ;  Luke 
Seddon,  surgeon  dentist ;  James  Crossley,  (34  years,  the  first  pledged  abstainer  in  Man- 
chester) ;  William  Hey  wood,  (34  years,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Temperance  Union) ;  Charles  Brazier  (28  years) ;  William  Gorton  (35  years)  ;  W. 
Pickstone,  Bowdon  (33  years) ;  John  Tyrer,  decorator  (28  years) ;  William  Hanson, 
Rochdale  (29  years) ;  T.  H.  Barker  (33|  years)  ;  Christopher  Hodgson,  ironfoimder  (29 
years^  ;  H.  Winckley,  shopkeeper  (22  years) ;  James  Cowin,  hotel  proprietor  (30  years)  ; 
W.  Forbes,  London  (life) ;  W.  BrunskiU,  merchant  (34  years) ;  C.  West,  merchant  (30 
years) ;  J.  F.  Morgan  (hfe). 
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It  seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that  no  report  was  given  of  the  speeches  of  that 
evening,  at  least  I  have  not  seen  any,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  them  would  have  been 
highly  interesting.  I  felt  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  present ;  I  should  have 
been  with  the  trio  who  had  been  abstainers  o7  years.  In  reading  the  notice  of 
this  meeting,  a  variety  of  reflections  crosses  one's  mind.  The  experience  of  many 
of  these  veterans  connect  the  jDresent  with  the  beginning  ;  they  are  able  as  it  were 
to  lay  one  hand  on  the  first  years  and  the  other  on  the  last.  I  hope  our  friends 
present  did  not  rejoice  in  the  number  of  years  in  which  they  have  been  enjoying 
their  freedom  from  the  bottle,  so  much  as  in  the  amount  of  exertion  they  have 
made  and  the  amount  of  pood  they  have  done  during  that  period.  And  if  some 
were  present  (as  I  fear  there  might  be)  who  may  have  been  putting  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  and  hiding  their  talent  in  a  napkin,  I  trust  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting  will  have  aroused  them  to  action.  What  could  not  these  477  accomplish 
if  they  were  to  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  good  earnest,  and  not  button  up 
their  pockets  too  closely!  Now  supposing,  for  contrast's  sake,  the  patrons  of 
liquordom  in  the  city  of  Manchester  only,  were  to  assemble  all  their  dupes  of  20 
years'  standing  and  upwards,  where  would  the  building  or  the  ground  be  found 
that  would  hold  them  ?  Fancy  a  review  day  of  these  worthies,  each  bound  to 
appear  in  nothing  but  his  own  attire.  We  should  be  ready  to  exclaim  "  Look  at 
this  picture  and  then  at  that,"  and  shout  with  many  of  our  Band  of  Hope  Boys 
♦«  There  is  nothing  like  Teetotal." 

» 

VARIETIES. 


Mr.  Booth,  of  York,  is  doing  good  service  to  our  cause  by  bringing  out  several  four 
page  tracts  on  the  physiological  phase  of  our  movement.  The  first  two,  now  ready,  are 
entitled  "Medical  Testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Non- Alcoholic  Treatment  of  Disease,"  and 
"  Medical  Coimsels  for  Nursing  Mothers." 

An  old  teetotaler  residing  near  Ashton-tmder-LjTie,  has  sent  me,  'pasted  together,  and 
wound  round  a  cylinder,  cuttings  of  "  Bairel  and  Bottle  Work,"  fixed  in  a  box,  extending 
to  00  yards.  These  are  pasted  on  thin  cambric,  and  bordered  with  black  paper.  A  slit 
is  made  in  the  box  lid  so  that  the  long  list  can  be  drawn  out  something  like  a  tape  measure. 
It  is  wound  up  by  means  of  a  handle.  This  will  be  a  great  curiosity  to  exhibit  at  some  of 
our  meetings,  or  at  the  front  of  a  temperance  hotel. 

Evening  "  Entertainments  "  in  schools  connected  with  places  of  worship  have  become 
very  popular.  At  these  there  are  readings,  recitations,  and  singing,  and  upon  the  whole, 
if  the  right  soi-t  of  people  can  be  got  to  attend,  they  are  calculated  to  wean  them  from  the 
public-house  and  low  company.  But  these  counter  inducements  would  be  still  more  likely 
to  benefit  those  who  attend,  if  the  exercises  put  forth  oftener  recognised  the  abstinence 
principle.  Temperance  recitations  and  temperance  songs,  if  possible,  should  bo  interspersed 
along  with  others. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  a  "Temperance  and  Hygienic  Hospital"  in 
London,  on  the  principles  of  that  of  Dr.  Trail  in  New  York.  Mr.  J.  Bums,  publisher 
of  the  Progressive  Library  is  active  in  forwarding  the  undertaking,  and  is  delivering  lectures 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  financial  requirements  can  be  met,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
cures  woidd  be  performed  without  either  drink  or  drugs,  such  as  would  shew  how  the 
world  has  been  misled  as  to  the  best  means  of  restoring  health. 

I  have  just  received  another  circular  soliciting  aid  towards  a  "Testimonial"  to  be 

presented  to "for  his  usefiil  and  valuable  services  to  the  temperance  cause."     I 

beg  here  to  intimate  that  if  parties  are,  through  misfortune  or  any  other  unavoidable 
cause,  needing  relief,  their  friends  should  say  so  ;  but  not  to  do  it  under  the  guise  of  a  testi- 
monial. There  may  be  special  cases  to  which  little  objection  could  be  made,  but  the 
general  run  of  these  testimonials  is  very  objectionable.  They  are  mostly  started  by  some 
friend ;  and  many  persons  are  shamed  into  giving  against  their  wishes,  knf)wing  at  the 
same  time  that  many  others  are  more  entitled  on  t]3e  ground  of  disinterested  labours  than 
the  individual.  Parties  that  will  not  spend  a  pound  in  tracts  to  visit  wiih  among  the 
drinkers,  will  work  hard  to  raise  £50  or  £100  for  a  testimonial.  It  is  become  a 
terrible  tax  upon  congregations  almost  every  time  they  change  their  minister ;  and  I  have 
known  them  stretch  every  nerve  to  present  their  retiring  teacher  with  £100,  when  many 
a  poor  tradesman  could  not  get  £10  for  work  done  to  the  chapel,  which  had  been  owing  a 
jong  time. 


At  tlie  Trevelyati  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Monday,  tte  16t1i  of  last  montH,  our  old 
friend  and  fellow  worker,  James  Teare,  breathed  his  last.  He  was  interred  on  the 
following  Friday,  in  the  Harpurhey  Cemetery,  in  the  presence  of  about  fifty  of  his  former 
friends.  The  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  William  Caine,  M.A.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Garrett,  of  Manchester,  and  Professor  Kirk,  of  Edinburgh,  delivered  addresses 
on  the  consistent  life  and  happy  death  of  this  untiring  temperance  advocate.  In  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  there  are  families  that  bless  the  day  they  ever  heard  his  powerful 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  teetotalism.  The  loss  of  so  many  old  veterans  should  be 
regarded  by  our  younger  friends  as  a  solemn  invitation  to  come  forward  to  supply  their 
places. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  at  Preston,  there  was  but  one  case  of  drunkenness  in  the  care 
of  the  police,  and  that  was  an  old  woman,  whose  potations  had  no  connection  with  the 
Saint's  anniv^ersary.  The  cause  was,  the  priests  had  ^visely  prevailed  upon  large  numbers 
to  take  the  abstinence  pledge  till  the  festival  was  over.  Does  not  this  point  out  the  best 
plan  of  promoting  Irish  prosperity  and  peace  in  Ireland  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
question  of  the  Church,  or  of  land  tenure,  but  drain  Ireland  of  whisky,  and  persuade  the 
Irish  in  America  from  drinking  it,  and  you  wiU  not  be  much  troubled  about  Fenians. 

On  Good  Friday,  a  Conference  of  the  friends  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Movement  will  be 
held  in  the  Trevelyan  Hotel,  Manchester.  Morning  sitting  at  Nine  o'clock  prompt. 
Afternoon  sitting  commencing  at  Two  o'clock ;  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  wiU  be  present. 
The  Annual  Children's  Festival  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hope  Union  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  the  day  after,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
almost  all  the  space  wiU  be  occupied  with  Band  of  Hope  Children.  William  Ptomaine 
Callendcr,  Jun.,  Esq.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside. 

In  New  York  alone  during  the  year,  58,943  males  and  21,589  females  were  arrested, 
making  a  total  of  80,532.  Of  these,  17,709  were  arrested  for  intoxication  ;  and  9,422  for 
intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct.  These  were  independent  of  all  the  other  charges, 
many  of  them  springing  from  the  same  source.  And  yet  New  York  at  first  sight  would 
seem  to  be  a  religious  city  ;  full  of  churches  and  abounding  with  preachers,  some  of  them 
receiving  enormous  salaries.  Out  of  the  total  number  arrested  for  all  offences,  there  were 
of  English,  2,764;  of  Scotch,  970;  of  Irish,  38,128.  Is  not  this  a  matter  of  serious 
reflection  for  the  Cathohc  Priests  ?  And  among  all  the  nostrums  that  may  be  devised, 
there  is  no  cure  but  that  of  which  Father  Matthew  was  the  great  advocate. 

The  Wolverhampton  Temperatice  Diary,  alluding  to  the  plans  for  eight  houses  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  meeting  for  their  aged  and  decayed  members, 
observes  that  not  a  word  was  said  about  providing  for  the  ayed  and  decayed  topers,  whose 
ruin  and  misery  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  the  association.  Is  the  maintenance  of 
these  ruined  ones  to  devolve  upon  other  people  ?  AVe  are  sorry  that  there  were  no 
plans  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  ayed  and  decayed  drunkards  submitted  for  inspection. 
We  can  hardly  fix  upon  the  number  of  houses  that  would  suffice  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  the  aged  and  decayed  drunkards  in  Wolverhampton  ;  but  while  eight  houses  are  in- 
tended for  the  ayed  and  decayed  publicans,  we  think  that  eight  hundred  houses  would  be 
none  too  many  for  the  aged  and  decayed  drunkards.  If  the  publicans  were  actuated  by 
truly  benevolent  motives,  surely  they  would  do  their  best  to  make  as  comfortable  as  possible 
the  declining  years  of  their  chief  supporters. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  on  condition  of  its  being  referred  to 
a  select  committee,  though  no  guarantee  that  the  measure  will  be  carried  without  consider- 
able modification,  is  a  decided  gain  upon  all  previous  pnrHamentary  decisions  on  this 
question.  As  the  committee  are  to  receive  evidence,  the  best  that  can  be  offered  is  to  show  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  working  men  are  in  favour  of  the  bill.  Without  attempting  to  dive 
into  the  motives  of  honourable  members  for  opposing  the  bill,  it  is  evident  that  they  profess 
to  rest  their  case  upon  their  concern  for  the  comforts  of  working  men  more  than  any  other 
consideration.  The  falling  off  in  the  numbers  who  have  petitioned  proves  what  I  have 
all  along  feared,  that  the  two  parties.  Dr.  Garrett  and  his  opponents,  have  been  more 
intent  upon  opposing  each  other  than  the  common  enemy. 

"101,  Bishopgate  Street  Without,  London,  3rd  March,  1868.— Dear  Sir,— It  afi"ords 
me  much  pleasure  to  tell  you  I  have  given  12  copies  of  the  yearly  part  to  different  friends, 
where  1  trust  the  perusal  will  be  as  profitable  as  to  myself.  I  have  three  parts  left  which  I 
purpose  disposing  of  shortly,  or  when  I  can  decide  what  to  do  with  them  for  the  best.  I 
sent  a  copy  to  two  houses  of  business  for  the  library  of  the  young  men.  I  gave  a  copy  to 
each  of  my  employers,  also  left  one  in  our  reading-room  here  ;  sent  one  home,  gave  one 
to  the  steward  of  a  vess^el  about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies  ;  gave  one  to  my  sister,  one 
to  a  Ragged  School  library ;  one  to  the  superintendent,  one  to  the  secretary,  and  one  to 
a  teetotaler  in  Sussex  ;  and  I  cannot  but  tliink  that  as  the  good  seed  is  scattered,  it  cannot 
fail  to  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Trusting  that  God  may  continue  to  bless  and  prosper  you 
in  yoiu-  endeavours  to  remove  a  curse  from  our  midst,  that  you  may  be  blessed  to  your 
family,  and  your  family  to  you,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  yoiu'  sincere  friend, — G.  Barker. 
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"  Park  View,  Blackburn,  March  10th,  1868.— Mr.  Livesey, — Dear  Su',— I  read  your 
article  on  Reliaious  Brinhing^  and  now  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention 
to  a  fact.  Dr.  Skinner  you  knew,  ho  died  fourteen  months  ago  ;  last  Wednesday 
we  met  to  induct  his  successor,  the  Rev.  A.  JB.  Grossart,  at  Ifount  Street,  a  thorough 
teetotaler,  who  will,  in  this  respect,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  At  the  in- 
duction dinner  at  the  Old  Bull,  40  clergy  and  laymen  were  present.  Many  addresses  were 
given,  and  but  one  toast,  the  health  of  Mr.  Grossart,  and  the  chairman  in  proposing  it, 
said  it  would  be  done  in  the  wine  that  was  provided  for  them  all,  viz.  i—Ur.  Skinner' a 
Universal  Wine,  Pure  Water.  They  then  adjourned  to  their  tea  at  the  school  and  a  first- 
rate  meeting  ended  the  teetotal  induction  of  a  teetotal  minister.  I  know  you  were  a 
worker  with  my  late  minister,  and  I  thought  the  above  worth  bringing  before  your  notice. 
— Youi's,  respectfully,  James  A.  Watsox." 

Some  one  has  sent  me  a  tract  (Xo.  l,4o8)  issued  by  "The  Society  lor  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  which  purports  to  be  the  report  of  visits  from  a  pai'ish  clergyman 
to  the  house  of  a  drunken  shoemalier,  who  was  punishing  his  family  by  his  intemperance. 
*'  Why  do  you  go  to  the  public-house  ?  "  says  the  clergjTnan,  "  Why  not  do  as  I  do,  have 
your  beer  at  home?"  "Do  you  drink  beer?"  enquires  the  shoemaker,  "Of  course  I 
do,"  replies  his  spiritual  teacher,  "  Why  not  ?  I  drink  beer  every  day ;  so  does  my  wife  ; 
so  do  my  servants  ;  but  we  never  get  drunk  as  ycu  do."  That  just  suited  Crispin,  who 
said,  "  A\Tien  the  teetotalers  come  preaching  up  the  pledge,  I  always  answer  I  feel  to  want 
the  beer."  The  upshot  of  these  visits  was  that  the  parson  and  the  cobbler  started  together 
to  a  brewer  and  ordered  an  18  gallon  cask  of  ale  to  the  cobbler's  house ;  and  when  stillaged, 
his  wife  was  entrusted  with  the  key ;  she  was  told  to  allow  her  husband  a  quart  a  day 
but  never  more !  If  this  be  a  sample  of  "  The  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  "  teaching, 
no  wonder  that  the  country  shoidd  be  deluged  witli  beer  di-iukiug.  But  this  tract  shall 
have  a  more  extended  notice. 

Nothing  excites  more  attention  among  the  leading  men  of  the  day  than  "The 
Suppression  of  Drunkenness."  But  mark  it  is  not  the  suppression  of  drinking,  but 
"  drunkenness ; "  and  here  is  then-  \ital  mistake.  Moderate  drinking  is  tolerated  and 
often  commended,  but  when  it  has  ripened  into  ''drunkenness"  then  it  must  be  sup- 
pressed. Public  meetings  keep  being  held  to  consider  this  question,  at  which  it  is 
as  constantly  declared  that  "  something  must  be  done ; ' '  but  that  something  generally 
ends  in  merely  attempting  to  "lessen  the  number  of  temptations  to  intemperance." 
There  is  no  party  but  ourselves  willing  to  attack  the  "  use  "  of  the  drink,  to  enforce 
abstinence  from  the  drink,  or  to  prohibit  its  sale ;  and  yet  they  are  all  alarmed  at  that 
which  the  drink  is  producing.  These  conferences  all  end  in  a  mere  revival  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  from  time  immemorial— to  dissever  what  Nature  has  wisely 
joined  together,— drinking  and  its  legitimate  effects — drunkenness.  With  these,  it  is  only 
drunkenness  in  its  full  blown  character  that  is  to  be  suppressed ;  that  which  leads  to  it,  or 
approaches  it,— and  which  it  would  almost  be  a  miracle  to  find  half-a-dozen  houses 
together  clear  from — that  which  would  often  implicate  these  suppressionists  themselves — is 
left  tmtouched. 

"  Sunderland,  February  28th,  1868. — My  Dear  Mr.  Livesey, — I  duly  received  the 
parcel  containing  the  Staunch  Teetotalers.  I  will  make  the  best  use  of  them  that  I  can. 
1  am  much  interested  in  your  History  of  the  origin  of  the  tem]ierance  movement,  and  in 
your  Autobiograpby.  Your  own  long  labours  and  eminently  useful  life  are  a  blessed 
testimony  to  the  power  of  teetotalism.  There  is  as  much  point  and  vigour  in  your  articles 
as  ever.  I  greatly  rejoice  in  all  this,  and  feel  that  the  temperance  cause  has  no  truer 
friend  to-day,  than  its  great  fjunder  [say,  one  of  its  founders].  I  f  m  thankful  to  say  I 
never  bad  more  satisfaction  in  my  work  than  I  have  now.  I  have  completed  the  26th  year 
of  my  advocacy,  and  although  there  are  not  wanting  in  my  physical  energies  the  effects 
of  constant  excitement,  heated  rooms,  and  fatiguing  journeys,  my  voice  was  never  clearer 
or  stronger,  or  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  principles  stronger  than  it  is  to- 
day. I  never  had  such  a  series  of  crowded  and  intiuential  meetings  as  I  had  this  winter, 
and  I  have  not  missed  one  appointment.  With  great  esteem,  I  am,  yotu's  faithfully, — 
Simeon  Smithard. 

Notices. — Parcels  of  12  copies  for  8d.,  18  for  Is.,  60  for  2s.  6d.,  or  43.   per  100,  may 

be  had  by  writing  to  "Mr.  Livesey,  28,  Church-street,  Preston." The  12  numbers  for 

1867  may  be  had,  stiched  in  paper,  Is.  2d. ;  in  cloth.  Is.  4d.  —  Every  order  should  be 
accompanied  with  the  full  address,  distinctly  written.     I  would  advise  that  no  notice  or 

communication  be  written  on  the  inside  of  the  envelope. Any  friend  wishing  to  promote 

the  sale  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  may  have  a  parcel  gratis,  as  an  experiment,  carriage 
paid. The  Temperance  Bills  at  Is.  6d.  per  1,000  are  veiy  suitable  to  visit  with. 
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SUNDAY  CLOSING. 


[The  following  is  from  a  letter  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Cobden  on  stopping  the  Sunday 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  when  Mr.  Somes's  Bill  was  under  discussion  in 
18G3 ;  and,  as  the  arguments  are  equally  conclusive  in  favour  of  a  similar 
measure  now,  I  would  submit  these  to  the  consideration  of  Members  of 
Parliament  and  the  public  generally. — J.  L.] 

» 

Deae  Sie, 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your  note  on  the  question  of  Sunday  closing, 
towards  which  you  express  a  favourable  opinion,  though  not  a  "  decided"  one,  but 
*'  doubt  of  any  general  measure  of  the  kind  being  carried."  As  your  decision  is 
depending  upon  a  further  discussion  of  the  question,  wiU  you  permit  me  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  remarks  bearing  especially  upon  what  may  be  deemed  the  most 
plausible  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  bill  ?  In  using  this  freedom,  I  am  the  more 
confident  of  securing  at  least  your  candid  consideration  of  what  I  may  advance, 
from  the  kind  and  friendly  feeling  you  always  manifested  towards  my  humble 
labours  when,  for  some  years,  we  "  struggled  "  together  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  greatest  measure  of  the  age,  free  trade — a  measure  which  has  been  the  salvation 
of  the  country,  and  the  main  source  of  its  present  prosperity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  general  admission  that  to  interdict  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  on  Sundays  would  be  attended  with  great  benefits.  No  observing  person 
who  visits  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  dram  shops,  the  beer  and  low  public-houses,  and 
notices  what  passes  in  them  and  near  them ;  who  pays  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  police  courts  on  Mondays  ;  who  is  conversant  with  the  difierent  trades  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  loss  of  labour  in  the  early  part  of  the  week ;  in  fact,  no  one  who 
investigates  the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  thousands  of  families 
where  the  head  is  receiving  the  highest  wages — could  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  this,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sundays  vjould  confer 
incalculable  benefits  upon  society.  This  measure  would  secure  a  day  of  rest  to  those 
engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  a  peaceful  and  quiet  Sunday  to  every  family  where  drink 
is  sold.  It  would  remove  the  national  disgrace  of  seeing  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  dram  shops  and  the  gin  palaces  open,  when  other  places  of  business  are  closed. 
It  would,  in  a  great  measure,  extinguish  the  drunkenness  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
which  is  awfully  and  visibly  prevalent  on  Sunday  evenings.  It  would  remove  the 
temptation  by  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  allured  to  the  singing  rooms, 
where  sacred  music,  drink,  and  tobacco  are  disgustingly  mixed  together.  It  would 
prevent  most  of  the  disorder,  tumult,  and  indecency  which  are  witnessed  in  the 
back  streets  of  almost  eyeiy  place  on  Sunday  evenings  where  drink  is  sold.    It 
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would  afford  great  encouragement  and  hope  to  anxious  parents,  to  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  to  the  temperance  visitor,  and  to  the  minister  of  religion,  that  the 
good  impressions  produced  by  their  labours  would  not  be  erased  by  the  allurements 
of  the  drink  shop  under  the  sanction  of  law.  By  imposing  a  break  of  a  full  day 
upon  the  drinking  appetite  of  the  vast  number  of  working  men  who  commence  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening  after  receiving  their  wages,  thousands  of  wives  and 
children  would  be  benefited  and  blessed,  who  pine  and  starve  at  home  whilst  their 
wicked  husbands  and  fathers  are  carousing  at  the  public-house.  To  none  would  such  a 
measure  be  more  acceptable  than  to  employers,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  in  many  trades  and  in  not  a  few  workshops  it  would  be  the  gaining 
of  an  additional  day  every  week.  Men  go  to  the  public-house  and  begin  to  drink 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  are  kept  there  spending  their  wages  until  midnight. 
They  go  to  bed  drank ;  it  is  often  noon  on  Sundays  before  many  of  them  rise  or 
venture  to  go  out,  and  then  the  drink  shop  is  open  to  receive  them  ;  they  resume 
their  potations,  and  in  the  evening  get  drunk  again,  and  vast  numbers  from  this 
lose  the  whole  of  Monday  ;  and  in  some  towns  and  at  some  trades  it  is  well  known 
that  many  do  not  commence  work  till  Wednesday.  Can  any  legislation  be  blameless 
that  affords  facihties  for  such  conduct  ?  Under  any  restriction  I  admit  there  would 
be  some  who  would  not  work  on  the  Monday,  but  the  number  would  be  greatly 
reduced  by  withdra^^ing  the  temptation  to  Sunday  drinking. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  with  all  these  advantages,  I  respectfully  ask,  why  should  we 
not  have  Sunday  closing  ?  I  cannot  see  how  any  political  economist,  who  will  give 
this  matter  a  due  consideration,  can  possibly  object  to  the  restriction  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  and  which  is  almost  universally  supported  by  those  who  are  labouring 
for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  people. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  so  great  a  change  as  some  persons 
seem  to  represent,  and  that,  in  principle,  it  is  nothing  new.  At  present  every 
drinking  place  is  closed  from  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  to  half-past  twelve 
at  noon  on  Sundays ;  and  if  it  be  right  to  close  one  half  of  the  day  it  cannot  be 
wrong  to  close  the  other.  The  same  hostility  was  manifested,  the  same  violence 
threatened,  when  the  forenoon  restriction  was  proposed  as  we  are  assailed  with  at 
present ;  but  so  decisive  have  been  the  benefits  of  the  Sunday  forenoon  closing  that 
all  the  power  of  the  liquor  trade  combined  can  never  wrest  this  boon  from  us. 
Everyone  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  Sunday  forenoon  restriction  has  been  attended 
with  marked  results  for  good;  why,  then,  refuse  the  Sunday  evening  closing,  which 
is  sure  to  be  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  blessing  ?  T  am  one  of  the  last  that  would 
abridge  the  enjoyments  of  the  working  man  ;  but  I  know  that  to  tempt  them  into 
a  drinking  shop  on  a  Sunday  evening  is  not  only  to  destroy  aU  rational  enjoyment 
to  themselves,  but  is  nearly  the  sole  cause  of  their  poor  wives  and  children  being 
impoverished  and  neglected,  and  pent  up  all  the  day  in  their  miserable  dwellings. 

When  it  is  urged  that  people  require  "  refreshments  "  on  Sundays  as  well  as 
other  days,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  bill  merely  interdicts  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  any  other  articles,  nor, 
so  far  as  lodgers  and  travellers  are  concerned,  does  it  prevent  them  being  served 
•with  whatever  they  desire.  Those  who  consider  these  drinks  "  refreshments  "  must 
admit  that  they  are  of  a  dangerous  kind,  as  is  proved  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
those  who  deal  in  them,  such  as  apply  to  the  dealers  in  no  other  articles ;  and  a 
legislative  Act  to  limit  their  sale  to  six  days  is  certainly  but  a  small  and  reasonable 
addition  to  these  restrictions.  It  is  really  amusing  to  hear  it  stated  that  to  with- 
draw the  supplies  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  is  equivalent  to  depriving  the  people  of 
•'refreshments."  "Victuals"  of  every  description,  it  seems,  are  all  nothing;  tea, 
coffee,  &c.,  are  nothing ;  no  Hquor,  no  "  refreshment "  will  satisfy  unless  charged 
with  the  article  that  fills  the  country  with  drunkenness. 
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Some  try  to  represent  this  measure  as  an  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  but  I  need  not  inform  you  that  all  law  is  a  restraint  upon  liberty ;  that  if 
great  evils  exist  by  the  unrestrained  possession  of  freedom,  it  has  to  be  curtailed  so 
far  as  the  public  good  requires  it ;  and  when  this  restraint  can  be  imposed  without 
invading  the  rights  of  conscience  it  is  perfectly  right  to  enforce  it  by  legal  sanction. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  true  basis  of  all  legislation  in  social  matters.  We  place  a  legal 
veto  upon  the  practice  of  gambling  by  closing  the  gaming-house ;  we  put  down 
vaiaous  offensive  practices  in  which  numbers  are  ready  to  indulge,  and  yet  in  no 
such  case  is  it  an  interference  Avith  liberty  properly  understood. 

Next  comes  the  cry,  *'  you  are  depriving  the  poor  man  of  his  beer."  Perhaps 
this  is  not  the  place  to  expose  the  great  delusion  that  exists  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
beer,  but  it  is  the  place  to  assert  that  if  the  cry  be  sincere  its  authors  are  much 
more  concerned  about  the  working  men's  beer  than  they  are  themselves  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  from  the  working  men  that  the  objection  emanates,  I  can  affirm  that,  in 
the  country  at  least,  working  men  and  working  men's  families,  as  a  rule,  do  not  get 
beer  to  their  meals  either  on  Sundays  or  working  days.  The  temperance  peox^le, 
on  this  point,  have  taught  them  better.  Beer  drinking  is  indulged  in  by  them  on 
Saturday  nights  after  work  is  over,  again  on  Sunday  nights,  but  very  rarely  indeed 
at  dinner  or  supper.  It  may,  to  some  extent,  be  different  in  London,  but  I  feel 
confident  that  the  cry  of  "the  working  men's  beer"  finds  no  echo  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  why  not  cry  out  for  "  the  working  man's  bread,"  or 
"the  working  man's  beef,"  when  the  law  ordains  that  both  the  baker  and  the 
butcher  shall  close  their  shops  on  Sundays  ?  If  anyone  believes  in  beer,  and  wants 
it  for  his  Sunday's  dinner,  he  may  purchase  it  on  the  Saturday,  as  he  does  his  other 
articles  of  food.  All  restraints  have  their  inconveniences,  and  if  this  is  a  slight 
inconvenience  to  anyone,  what  is  that  to  be  set  against  the  mighty  good  of  pro. 
moting  the  sobriety,  the  material  and  moral  advancement  of  the  people  ? 

And  then,  the  question  of  "  clubs "  is  attempted  to  be  mixed  up  with  this 
Sunday  closing.  There  should  not,  we  are  told,  be  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor.  This  is  quite  correct,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  applies  in  this 
case.  If  this  biU  pass,  it  will  be  no  more  one  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor 
than  the  present  one,  which  shuts  up  every  drinldng  shop  from  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night  to  half-past  twelve  on  Sunday  at  noon.  The  rich  -will  be  prohibited 
from  purchasing  during  the  forbidden  hours  as  well  as  the  poor.  And  if  it  be  said 
they  have  plenty  in  their  cellars,  and  the  clubs  have  the  same,  does  not  this  advan- 
tage  apply  to  other  articles  which  grace  the  table  of  the  club  ?  Is  it  not  wealth 
simply  that  makes  the  difference  ?  It  is  quite  a  novelty  to  learn  that  one  element 
in  law-making  is  to  be  that  of  making  the  enjoyments  of  poverty  equal  to  those  of 
wealth !  Have  honourable  gentlemen  ever  entertained  the  idea  before,  that  iu 
framing  any  of  our  laws  the  poor  shall  have  as  good  dinners,  as  good  clothing,  as 
good  attendance,  the  same  comforts  as  the  rich  family  or  the  members  of  the  clubs  ? 
If  this  far-fetched  argument  was  used  on  other  occasions  far  more  appropriate  than 
this,  it  would  be  scouted  by  those  who  now  use  it  for  want  of  a  better. 

In  this  letter  you  will  perceive  that  I  advocate  the  Sunday  closing  on  secular, 
social,  moral,  and  domestic  grounds  chiefly.  On  the  higher  ground  of  religious 
obhgation  it  is  urged  by  clergymen  and  persons  of  the  greatest  talents  and  useful- 
ness ;  and  with  most  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  their  arguments  will  probably 
have  the  greatest  weight.  But  with  others,  and  not  a  few,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country,  considerations  drawn  from  the  domestic,  social, 
moral,  and  civilising  effects  of  stopping  the  taps  on  Sundays  are  more  likely  to  gain 
attention.  And  they  who  urge  the  obHgations  of  Divine  revelation  also  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  securing  to  the  working  man  and  those  engaged  in  the  drink 
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trade  a  clay  of  rest,  free  from  the  debasing  temptations  to  intemperance,  and  the 
neglect  of  everything  that  is  good. 

With  the  experience  of  the  past,  if  intoxicating  liquors  had  never  been  sold  on 
the  Sunday,  I  don't  believe  there  is  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  would  assert  that 
it  was  desirable  we  should  commence  the  practice.  Why,  then,  is  there  so  great  a 
clamour  for  continuing  it  ?  Why  try  to  discover  first  one  and  then  another  petty 
objection  to  locking  the  door  of  the  dram  store  as  Avell  as  that  of  the  purveyor  of 
bread  or  the  shop  of  the  butcher  ?  Why  resist  the  petitions  of  that  vast  body  of 
men,  all  but  universal,  to  whom  we  owe  the  teaching,  the  refonning,  the  ennobling 
of  the  working  classes,  and  to  whose  care  and  labours  are  owing,  to  a  great  extent, 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  peaceable  disposition,  the  loyal  feeling,  and  the  great 
improvement  now  manifested  among  the  people  ? 

I  have  thus,  dear  sir,  laid  before  you,  I  think,  strong  reasons  why  the  bill 
should  be  supported,  and  have  also  briefly  attempted  to  meet  the  objections  raised 
against  it.  You  will  at  once  see  that  there  is  nothing  neio  in  this  measure  either  in 
principle  or  practice ;  that  it  is  recognised  in  England  up  to  half  of  the  day,  and 
in  Scotland  to  the  other  half — in  both  cases  with  undeniable  good  effects  to  all.  I 
can  bear  testimony  that  our  streets  are  not  now  like  the  same  on  a  Sunday  forenoon 
compared  to  the  time  when  the  public-houses  opened  in  the  morning.  I  am,  I 
hope,  no  fanatic  ;  I  have  no  wish  to  compel  people  to  be  pious,  even  on  Sundays — 
this  must  be  left  to  conscience  alone  :  but  I  do  hold  that  as  drink  is  so  dangerous 
an  article  as  to  require  for  the  good  of  society  an  extensive  range  of  restrictions 
upon  those  who  deal  in  it,  that  this  additional  one  is  imperatively  called  for. 

I  know  you  ^vill  excuse  me  troubHng  you  with  this  letter.  You,  of  course,  will 
exercise  your  own  discretion  in  reference  to  the  bill ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  when 
carried  and  put  into  execution,  you  and  I  may  laugh  at  the  unceasing  hostility  and 
groundless  predictions  which  are  now  uttered  as  to  its  consequences,  just  as  we  did, 
fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  awful  forebodings  of  ignorance  and  selfishness  in  the 
anticipations  of  free  trade,  Sunday  closing  will  be  a  great  blessing,  an  unmixed 
good  to  this  country. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  LIVESEY. 


OUR    GREAT    ENEMY   IS    THE    DRINK,    AND    NOT    THE 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


There  is  a  constant  restlessness  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
public-house  system  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  Nobody  is  satisfied.  Con- 
ferences and  towns'  meetings  are  being  held  to  debate  the  matter ;  but  as  these  are 
often  got  up  by  individuals  who  believe  in  the  drink,  and  who  are  not  prepared  to 
abandon  it,  either  as  to  its  public  or  private  use,  we  find  that  the  remedies  which 
they  recommend  are  merely  the  pruning  away  of  a  few  of  the  most  offensive 
features  of  the  traffic.  If  by  occasionally  joining  in  these  movements  of  respectable 
drinkers  we  can  secure  an  opportunity  for  agitating  the  whole  question  and  com- 
mending the  sound  principles  of  abstinence  we  do  Avell;  otherwise  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  good  policy  for  the  teetotalers  to  appear  prominently.  Of  late 
there  has  been  great  agitation  in  Scotland  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses, 
and  to  impose  conditions  that  may  lessen  the  evils  which  they  produce.  Everything 
but  the  drink  itself  has  been  attacked,  but  this,  the  vital  source  of  all  the  evil,  seems 
to  be  too  sacred  to  be  meddled  with,  too  time-honoured  to  be  removed,  too  great  a 
favourite  with  sheriffs,  magistrates,  baihffs,  and  drink-taldng  reformers.  At 
Dundee,  Mr.  Sheriff  Smith  said,  "  I  understand  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  meeting 
to  attempt  to  put  down  drinking.    Our  deliberations  are  to  proceed  on  the  assump. 
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tion  that  dnnhing  to  some  extent  is  a  necessarily  existing  fact ;  and  th6  problem  is, 
how  to  disassociate  drunkenness  from  drinking."  Yes,  this  is  the  problem  that  all 
good  people  have  been  seeldng  to  solve  for  a  thousand  j-ears.  It  is  a  problem  that 
the  collective  wisdom  of  St.  Stephens,  backed  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  all  the 
philosophers  on  both  sides  the  Tweed,  can  never  solve.  Oh  what  a  jolly  thing  it 
would  be  if  men  could  drink  their  fill  and  yet  escape  the  effects  !  The  teetotalers 
are  the  only  jjeople  that  can  solve  this  problem,  and  they  can  only  do  it  by  sho-wing 
that  if  intoxication  is  to  cease,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  must  share  the  same 
fate.  When  you  can  enter  the  battle  field  and  "  disassociate  "  killing  and  wounding 
from  the  discharge  of  grape  and  canister,  then  you  may  tiy  your  hand  at  making 
people  sober  while  allowing  them  to  drink  alcoholic  liquor.  It  is  true  there  are 
degi-ees  of  intoxication,  and  the  great  aim  of  these  anti-teetotal  temperance 
reformers  is  so  to  regulate  the  drinking  and  the  selling  of  diink,  that  men  generally 
shaU  not  go  beyond  what  they  please  to  call  moderation.  They  are  warmly  opposed 
to  "  three  sheets  in  the  wind,"  but  would  not  object  to  half  a  sheet  or  may  be  a 
whole  sheet,  with  liberty,  of  course,  on  special  occasions,  to  spread  out  a  respect- 
able amount  of  additional  sail.  The  motive  of  these  gentlemen  is  very  good,  but 
they  are  beating  the  wind,  and  disappointment  will  be  the  result. 

What  do  they  propose  ?  Nothing  that  I  can  read  of  as  to  the  drink.  No 
discussion  whatever  takes  place  on  this  point.  One  would  have  expected  that  as 
the  liquid  put  into  the  stomach  is  the  sole  cause  of  freshness,  tipsiness,  drunkenness, 
or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  our  moderation  chemists,  physiologists,  philoso- 
phers, and  divines,  would  have  set  their  wits  to  work  to  discover  some  method  by 
which  so  many  glasses  could  be  taken  and  no  one  get  over  the  Hue ;  or,  if  that  was 
impracticable,  that  they  would  have  suggested  a  suitable  alteration  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  liquor.  One  would  have  thought  that  as  the  drink  is  known  by 
everybody  to  be  some  way  or  other  accessoiy  to  all  the  drunkenness  in  the  land, 
it  would  have  been  challenged,  if  not  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  aU  its 
crimes.  But  there  it  is ;  there  it  remains  unmolested  in  the  bottles,  barrels,  and 
bins,  and  furious  speeches  are  made  against  the  buildings,  back  doors,  seats,  forms, 
and  boxes  of  its  abode,  and  against  the  age,  sex,  and  character  of  those  engaged  in 
its  service.  The  thief  and  the  murderer  are  discovered,  but  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested,  and  the  authorities  content  themselves  with  uttering  furious 
anathemas  against  the  places  in  which  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  !  Happy 
alcohol !  thou  hast  many  friends,  and  they  are  true  to  thy  service.  If  after  such 
lengthy  discussions,  these  gentlemen  could  have  discovered  that  it  was  the  alcohol, 
and  the  alcohol  only,  in  whisky,  brandy,  beer,  and  wine  that  disturbs  the  sober 
equilibrium  of  both  saints  and  sinners,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
have  recommended  that  this  one  poisonous  article  should  be  expunged.  Or,  if  it 
were  desirable  to  retain  a  little  bit  of  intoxication — to  prevent  the  absolute  death 
of  social  society — it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  consultation  would  have  been 
held  as  to  the  degree  of  dilution  which  they  might  venture  to  recommend ;  that 
instead  of  full  "  proof,"  or  so  many  "  over  proof," — leading  its  votaries  to  "  stagger 
to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,' — the  beer  should  be  reduced  say  to  two  per  cent.,  that 
claret  of  four  per  cent,  should  be  the  maximum  standard  for  wine  bibbers,  and 
that  whisky,  gin,  ram,  and  brandy,  should  only  be  taken  in  homoepathic  "  bottoms,'* 
with  at  least  ten  "  waters '"  for  one  liquor.  There  is  a  fine  range  here  for  investi. 
gation,  comparison,  experiment,  and  if  these  modern  temperance  reformers  were 
thus  engaged,  we  should  allow  that  they  were  at  least  on  the  right  scent,  and  that 
with  a  little  more  teetotal  hght,  and  a  little  more  independence,  in  the  end  they 
might  get  right  altogether. 

Nature  is  deteimined  to  assert  her  rights ;  if  alcohol  invades  the  stomach  an4 


Ventures  to  intrude  into  the  recesses  of  the  system,  a  stmggle  is  sure  to  ensue, 
and  either  the  effect  called  stimulation,  or  a  paralysis  called  drunkenness 
will  follow.  Instead  of  this  matter  being  inquired  into,  I  find,  at  these  meetings, 
not  one  of  the  remedies  brought  forward  include  any  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  drink.  At  one  of  the  meetings  nine  remedies  were  suggested  by 
the  speakers.  First — They  would  refuse  all  licences  to  women.  Secondly — They 
■would  refuse  a  certificate  to  every  applicant  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the  business. 
Thirdly — They  would  refuse  licences  to  all  who  did  not  personally  superintend  their 
establishments.  Fourthly — They  would  exclude  all  loio  rented  and  inferior  premises. 
Fifthly — They  would  put  a  stop  to  all  transfer  of  licences.  Sixthly — No  person 
should  have  a  licence  who  followed  any  other  business.  Seventhly — No  licences 
should  be  granted  to  publicans  who  had  bacJc  doors.  Eighthly — Blinded  windows, 
"  as  if  they  were  so  many  bath  rooms,"  should  not  be  allowed.  And,  ninthly — Public- 
houses  with  boxes,  especially  those  dimly  lighted  and  occupied  by  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  should  be  refused.  Here  is  a  Scottish  list  of  remedies !  At  Liverpool,  the 
free  trade  pubUc-house  reformers  insist  only  on  three  conditions — that  the  premises 
shall  be  suitable,  the  publican's  character  good,  and  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood 
such  as  to  require  a  drink-seUing  establishment.  Between  these  two  extremes  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  say  how  many  restrictions  and  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended by  others. 

One  cannot  help  feehng  grieved  that  so  many  good  men  who  are,  no  doubt, 
anxious  to  stem  the  torrent  of  intemperance,  should  be  thus  bewildered  ;  and,  owing 
to  bad  teaching,  invulnerable  prejudices,  and  tyrant  fashions,  that  they  should  thus 
run  away  from  the  plain  and  palpable  cure  for  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Men 
meet  and  talk  and  discuss  and  vote,  and  memorialize  on  everything  but  the  right 
thing.  Take  away  the  alcoholic  sting  from  the  liquor,  and  you  may  leave  every 
publican  and  publican's  premises  as  free  and  as  unmeddled  -with  as  you  would 
Mechi's,  in  London,  or  Cliambers',  in  Edinburgh.  Ours  is  a  hard  task  ;  we  have 
to  "  educate  "  the  parsons,  the  priests,  the  doctors,  and  the  magistrates,  members 
of  parliament,  and  men  of  every  class;  and  the  worst  is,  that  when  the  judgment 
has  half  yielded,  there  remains  interest,  fashion,  association,  and  appetite,  all 
blinding  the  eyes  to  the  true  remedy,  and  pleading  constantly  for  the  drink  under 
all  sorts  of  pretences.  We  are  sometimes  astonished  after  all  the  teaching  of  the 
last  five  and  thirty  years  that  so  much  ignorance  should  still  remain,  but  it  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Our  task,  though  hard,  is  clear.  We  must  do  our  best  to  enlighten 
and  convince  every  man  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  plain  and  palpable ;  that  it  can 
be  pointed  to  and  picked  out  of  every  glass  of  beer,  wine,  brandy,  or  any  other 
spirits — that  it  is  the  swallowing  of  this  simply,  whether  in  public-houses  or  private 
houses,  to  which  all  our  intemperance,  all  our  excesses,  all  our  bottle  and  barrel 
catastrophies  can  be  traced.  We  must  teach,  and  teach  incessantly  all  classes, 
that  the  only  remedy  is  abstinence,  and  in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of 
teetotalers,  we  must  show  men  how  much  enjoyment  they  lose  and  how  many 
blessings  they  forego  while  they  remain  among  the  drinkers.  And  then,  so  far  as 
our  legislators  are  concerned,  Ave  should  enforce  the  same  truth,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  lay  the  severest  prohibitory  embargo  upon 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  either  on  Sundays  or  other  days,  that  public  opinion 
will  bear.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  get  on  a  wrong  scent,  nor  by  dwelling  on 
extraneous  matters  to  mislead  the  public,  nor  divert  the  efibrts  of  our  friends  into 
wrong  channels. 

One  of  the  prizes  attached  to  the  sixpenny  tickets  in  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Female  Orphanage  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Ireland,  is,  a  hamper  containing  a  Limerick  ham,  a 
dozen  of  port,  and  a  gallon  of  Irish  whisky  ! 
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If  *'  order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  I  may  feel  thankful  that  I  have  not  been 
altogether  disobedient  to  it.  From  a  boy  I  had  a  strong  feeling  for  keeping  every- 
thing tidy,  in  good  repair,  and  in  order.  For  some  time  after  our  marriage  we 
changed  residences  frequently,  and  we  have  lived  altogether  in  ten  different  houses. 
It  was  my  habit  always  to  be  making  alterations,  and  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  places.  I  am  fond  of  fields  and  flowers,  and  there  is  nothing  I  have  prided 
myself  in  more  than  a  nice  garden  in  good  order.  I  have  always  tried  to  get  a 
house,  however  humble,  where  we  had  trees  and  fields  to  look  out  upon,  and  not 
bricks  and  mortar  and  other  people's  windows,  or,  if  possible,  as  Mr.  Cobden  ex- 
pressed  it,  a  house  that  the  wind  could  blow  round.  Attached  to  our  first  cottage  was 
a  garden,  which,  when  we  entered,  might  have  belonged  to  one  of  Solomon's 
sluggards.  I  soon  metamorphosed  it — made  a  nice  walk,  planted  flowers,  and  for  a 
poor  man's  garden  made  it  charming  to  look  upon.  At  the  front  of  the  next  I  levelled 
the  street,  a  work  not  belonging  to  a  tenant,  and  planted  flowers  behind,  though 
they  withered  and  died  for  want  of  sun  and  air.  At  a  little  farm  we  occupied,  at 
Holme  Slack,  I  spent  a  deal  of  money  in  ridding  up  hedges,  draining,  planting 
shrubs,  and  re-modelling  the  gardens,  and  we  were  often  compHmented  by  visitors 
for  the  nice  order  in  which  everything  was  kept.  This  place  was  to  me  a  most 
pleasant  retreat,  especially  in  the  evenings  on  returning  from  the  town,  weaiy  with 
the  toils  of  business,  or  distracted  with  the  turmoil  of  some  conflict  on  public 
affairs.  Oh  how  I  did  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  those  delightful  walks,  and  the 
perfumes  of  those  ever  enchanting  flowers  !  I  felt  a  sense  of  rej)ose  as  I  opened 
the  gate,  and  the  quiet  of  walldng  under  those  shady  trees,  how  it  seemed  to 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  crowded  streets  and  long  chimneys.  For  about  20 
years  we  remained  there,  and  long  before  the  end  of  that  period  I  beheld  the  ivy 
covering  the  walls  to  the  eaves,  which  I  had  j)lanted  with  my  own  hand.  There 
were  also  the  fine  Portugal  laurels,  the  taU  Irish  yew,  the  holly  bush,  the  acuba, 
with  a  variety  of  roses,  forming  a  pleasant  avenue,  and  rendered  ten  fold  more 
interesting  from  the  recollection  that  all  these  were  put  down  tiny  plants  by 
myseK  at  moments  stolen  from  the  calls  of  business.  It  was  some  time  before  we 
erected  a  dwelHng  of  our  own  at  Windermere,  and  there  I  have  had  the  credit  of 
good  taste  and  a  love  of  order  in  laying  out  the  grounds  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  last  Httle  sen-ice  I  did  in  this  way  was,  the  presentation  of  a  dozen  choice 
Araucaria  plants  to  our  Park  about  two  years  ago,  one  of  which  I  assisted  to  plant 
myself. 

I  thought  it  not  inappropriate  to  mention  the  above  as  an  introduction  to  a  state- 
ment  I  have  to  make  of  my  exertions,  at  difierent  times,  in  assisting  to  carry  out  im- 
provements in  this  borough.  A  residence  of  more  than  fifty  years,  with  a  connection 
with  public  bodies,  has  given  me  many  opportunities  of  effecting  improvements, 
of  following  up  my  inclination  to  remove  nuisances,  and  adding  to  the  enjoyments  and 
conveniences  of  the  inhabitants.  Before  entering  upon  these,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  town  itself.  As  a  manufacturing  town,  Preston  is 
considered  second  to  no  other  in  Lancashire.  It  is  "  Proud  Preston,"  not  because 
the  people  are  noted  for  their  pride  above  others,  but  because  of  the  eminence  of 
its  situation,  having  to  be  approached  on  all  sides  by  advancing  ground.  Its  staple 
trade  is  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  and  so  exclusively  so  that, 
during  the  "  cotton  famine,"  it  was  among  the  greatest  sufierers  in  the  county. 
To  show  its  progress,  a  year  before  I  became  an  inhabitant  it  had  only  a  piece  of  a 
Church,  the  steeple  built  of  red  sandstone,  being  in  a  delapidated  condition  ;  it  has 
now  thirteen.    It  then  comprised  little  more  than  three  main  streets,  Churchgate, 
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Friargate,  and  Fishergate,  and  in  each  was  fixed  a  bar  where  a  toll  was  collected, 
there  being  no  ingress  or  egress  for  horses  and  conveyances  but  through  these.  I 
remenaber  well  the  channels  in  Church-street  mnning  down  the  middle.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  are  not  less  in  the  extent  of  the  streets  and 
buildings,  and  the  increase  of  population,  than  in  the  iiersonnel  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  its  business.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  druggist, 
it  is  stated  that  I  am  the  oldest  tradesman.  Mr.  D.  Longworth,  in  his  MontJily 
Advertiser,  places  me  second,  and  says :  "  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey,  cheesemonger, 
Church-street,  has  been  in  business  fifty-two  years,  and  presents  a  bright  example 
of  how  a  person  placed  in  the  humblest  walk  of  life  may,  by  patient  and  steady 
perseverance,  nse  up  to  a  position  honourable  to  himself  and  useful  to  his  fellow- 
men."  To  remember  the  former  occupants  of  our  long  streets  and  shops,  and  to 
find  that  they  have  disappeared  in  one's  own  time,  and  numbered  with  the  dead, 
impresses  one's  mind  strongly  with  the  fleeting  tenure  of  human  life,  and  the 
importance  of  "  numbering  our  days  and  applying  our  hearts  to  Avisdom."  Looking 
back  also  to  the  names  of  those  who,  at  that  time,  were  considered  the  "  heads  of 
the  toAvn,"  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place — to  think  of 
so  many  names  of  high  standing,  either  extinct  or  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  and  so 
many  of  their  families  gone  into  obscurity.  It  is  still  more  painful  to  know  that 
this  great  change  is  not  traceable  to  any  act  of  Providence.  I  once  had  a  list 
of  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  professional  men  who  had  killed  or  ruined  themselves 
by  dissipation,  but  I  abandoned  it,  finding  that  I  could  not  turn  it  to  any 
practical  purpose  ■v^dthout  hurting  the  feelings  of  sui-viving  friends. 

Many  foolish  practices  prevailed  here  when  I  was  young.  I  never  saw  the 
"  ducking  stool,"  but  I  have  seen — what  I  never  ^rish  to  see  again — a  bull  baited, 
near  the  House  of  Correction.  I  Avitnessed,  before  I  was  married,  the  leaping  of 
the  colt-hole  on  "  Collop  Monday."  This  was  a  large  hole,  some  yards  across,  on 
the  Marsh ;  and  persons  called  "  Colts,"  who  had  been  elected  freemen  or  bailiffs, 
had  to  leap  it.  It  being  too  large  for  any  man  to  leap  over,  substitutes  were  hired, 
who,  for  a  consideration ,  did  the  leaping,  but,  of  course,  leaped  in  and  got  a  good 
wetting.  On  this  occasion  there  Avas  a  succession  of  follies.  The  colt  hole  per- 
formance  being  over,  the  crowd  proceeded  to  Water-lane  End,  where,  by  stopping 
the  courses,  all  the  filthy  water  was  thrown  across  the  road ;  coppers  were  thrown 
in — the  boys  and  roughs  all  scrambling  in  the  dii-ty  water  to  pick  out  as  much  as 
they  could.  Next,  they  came  to  the  Castle  Inn,  and  thrcAv  out  of  the  windoAV  to 
the  crowd  a  quantity  of  pence  heated  in  the  fire.  After  this,  I  remember,  they 
made  to  the  top  of  Lord-street,  where  there  was  a  pump,  and  the  "  Colts  "  were 
made  to  run  round  the  pump,  the  people  laying  on  with  hands,  hats,  or  other 
convenient  instruments.  Edward  Toy,  grocer,  in  Cheapside,  I  distinctly  recollect, 
was  one  who  was  thus  honoured  in  his  initiation  to  municipal  honours.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place ;  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the  races  have  all  been 
given  up.  The  time  of  the  latter  was  a  great  holiday,  and  the  Derby  family 
paid  an  annual  visit  to  Preston  at  the  races.  The  old  Earl  (grandfather  to  the 
present  Earl),  was  strongly  attached  to  the  sport  of  cock-fighting,  but  both  this 
and  the  races,  and  also  their  Ansits,  were  given  up  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Hon.  E. 
G.  Stanley  (the  present  Earl),  at  the  election  in  1830,  by  Henry  Hunt.  The 
Mansion  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  stables  made  into  shops.  The  Mansion 
in  Church-street  was  nearly  opposite  a  shop  Ave  then  occupied  (No.  107), 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  races  Ave  witnessed  the  great  excitement  Avhich  used  to 
prevail  in  tliis  part.  The  Earl  took  his  airing  in  an  open  carriage,  with  a  pair  of 
ponies ;  but  the  Countess  had  a  splendid  equipage — a  coach  and  six,  Avith  the 
p,ttendants  in  livery.    When  the  Derby  family  tool^  offence  and  left  Preston,  it  was 
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thought  hy  many  that  its  sun  had  set  lor  ever ;  hut  we  have  survived,  and  almost 
forgotten  the  shock  then  felt ;  and  I  presume  we  have  learnt  this  useful  lesson — 
that  self-reliance  is  far  hetter  than  dependence  on  patronage  and  favour. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  residence  in  this  horough,  I  have  seiwed  the  offices  of 
Select  Vestry-man,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Commissioner  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  horough,  and  Town  Councillor.  In  connection  with  the  Com- 
missioners, I  tried  to  effect  several  improvements.  I  was  on  the  general  committee, 
and  every  Thursday  we  had  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  here  it  was  that  I  found 
scope  for  my  desire  to  remove  nuisances,  promote  cleanliness,  and  to  recommend 
such  alterations  as  I  thought  the  town  required,  especially  in  the  back  streets.  I 
would  often  go  ahead  of  my  coadjutors,  and  but  for  them  holding  back,  I  should 
have  incurred  more  expense  than  was  justifiable  ;  though  what  I  proposed  was  not 
in  the  way  of  ornament,  but  for  purposes  of  real  utility.  The  office  of  "  Inspector 
of  Nuisances"  was  just  the  one  I  should  like  to  have  filled.  Hence,  when  I  have 
visited  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dubhn,  Liverpool,  or  London,  unhke  those  who  are 
taken  with  the  rich  parts  of  the  towns  and  with  the  splendid  buildings,  my  "  lions" 
were  generally  found  in  the  streets  where  poverty,  misery,  and  vice  were  most  con- 
spicuous. I  have  visited  some  of  the  worst  places  in  these  towns ;  for  instance,  I  have 
visited  some  of  the  cellars  in  Dublin,  the  miserable  holes  in  St.  Giles,  and  similar 
places  in  Westminster,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow;  and  I  have  hence  a  pretty  correct 
knowledge  how  the  people  live  who  reside  there.  Though  when  in  office  as  an 
Improvement  Commissioner  I  got  on  much  slower  than  I  wished,  yet  I  did  accom- 
plish something.  The  opening  out  of  Orchard- street,  joining  Friargate  to  the 
Orchard,  was  effected  chiefly  by  my  perseverance ;  and  I  got  the  shops,  erected 
where  Lord  Derby's  stables  stood,  placed  a  yard  back,  after  the  walls  were  up  about 
three  feet,  thus  widening  the  street  to  that  extent.  Many  a  dirty  corner  I  got 
cleaned  out — pig-styes  and  other  nuisances  removed ;  I  took  considerable  interest 
in  the  regulation  of  the  markets  and  the  sweeping  of  the  streets ;  but  when  on 
the  one  hand  you  have  parties  to  deal  with  who  are  conservators  of  dirt,  and  on  the 
other,  persons  who  are  afraid  of  incurring  expense,  you  can  only  get  on  slowly. 

I  was  elected  one  of  the  Councillors  for  St.  John's  Ward  in  1835,  at  the  first 
election  under  the  Municipal  Keforni  Bill.  I  began  in  good  earnest  to  attempt  such 
reforms  as  the  abuses  under  the  old  regime  had  made  most  urgent.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Swindlehurst  and  I  carried  a  motion  to  sell  all  the 
wine  which  the  old  Corporation  had  left,  and  which  produced  the  sum  of  £22Q 
3s.  7d.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  among  other  "  articles  not  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,"  "two  japanned  wine  waggons, 
five  dozen  wine  glasses,  ten  decanters,  and  cork-screAv,"  were  also  ordered  to  he 
sold.  I  succeeded  in  carrying  a  motion  for  fixing  seats  along  the  Ladies'  Walk,  in 
Moor  Park,  though  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  some  who  alleged  that  they  would 
only  be  useful  to  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  frequented  that  part.  At 
my  recommendation  a  scale  was  fixed  just  within  the  entrance  of  the  Town  Hall, 
to  be  used,  without  charge,  by  persons  to  weigh  their  purchases;  but,  though  it  ia 
so  important  to  the  poor  to  be  sure  that  they  get  proper  weight,  this  scale  was  very 
little  used.  I  committed  a  great  mistake  in  persuading  the  Council  to  consent  to  a 
motion  for  abolishing  the  small  tolls — my  object  being  to  induce  the  countiy  people 
to  increase  their  market  supplies  of  vegetables  and  fruit — but  the  payment  was 
restored  the  following  year.  As  all  tradespeople  have  to  pay  rents  for  their 
premises,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  country  people  should  pay  for  the  accom- 
modation  they  get  in  the  markets.  I  proposed  to  abolish  the  Mayor's  salaiy,  as  an 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and,  from  a  return  I  obtained  from  all  the  boroughs  in 
Lancashire,  I  found  that  there  was  only  one  borough  besides  Preston  (Liverpool) 
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which  gave  a  salary  to  the  Mayor.  In  this,  as  in  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  Sunday 
processions  of  the  Mayor  to  the  Church,  I  was  unsuccessful.  The  Council  chamber 
is  not  exactly  the  place  that  I  seem  fitted  for.  My  notions  of  personal  duty,  and 
of  despatch,  don't  find  much  countenance  in  municipal  bodies.  At  the  end  of  my 
term  of  office,  I  did  not  ask  for  re-election,  though  some  years  after  I  was  unwise 
enough  to  make  the  attempt,  but  was  beaten,  not  by  any  superior  qualification  or 
experience  on  the  part  of  my  opponent,  but  by  that  mighty  electioneering  lever — 
cash  and  beer.  The  Council  consisted  of  forty-eight — thirty-six  Councillors  and 
twelve  Aldermen,  and  in  looking  over  the  names  at  its  first  meeting,  thirty-two  years 
ago,  I  find  but  one  of  the  same  gentlemen  now  in  the  Council,  Mr.  William  Humber. 
And  out  of  the  whole  forty-eight,  there  are,  besides  myself,  only  three  living, 
Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  W.  Humber,  and  Mr.  E.  Threlfall.  Either  nine  or  ten  Magistrates 
were  then  appointed  for  the  borough,  and  out  of  these  there  is  but  one  living, 
Mr.  John  Bau'stow.  In  the  good  old  Corporation  times  eating  and  drinking  were 
orthodox  duties ;  and  although  Councillors  now-a-days,  when  in-\dted  to  a  Mayor's 
dinner  or  other  celebrations,  do  not  "  with  one  consent  begin  to  make  excuse,"  yet 
no  part  of  the  corporate  funds  is  applied  to  these  purposes,  and  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  a  an  improvement  in  favour  of  temperance. 

We  are  proud  of  our  two  Parks — Avenham  Park  and  Moor  Park — for  there  is 
no  town  in  Lancashire  where  the  people  have  the  same  outlets  for  health  and 
recreation  as  are  afforded  by  these  Parks,  and  by  the  walks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  nibble.  Many  i)ersons  now  li^dng  T\iU  remember  how  difficult  it  was  for 
pedestrians  to  make  their  way  along  the  margin  of  the  river  from  Jackson's  Gardens 
to  Penwortham  Bridge.  I  long  felt  anxious  to  put  this  path  into  thorough  repair. 
The  Corporation  had  neglected  it,  and  I  was  the  means  of  making  it  a  pleasant 
footpath.  In  1847  trade  was  bad ;  great  numbers  of  people  were  out  of  work,  and 
both  male  and  female  beggars  abounded.  Large  subscriptions  were  being  raised 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  this  suggested  to  me  the  advantage  of  making  an 
effort  to  get  these  poor  people  some  relief  through  the  medium  of  employment. 
I  mooted  the  project  of  making  a  walk  along  the  Pvibble ;  a  public  meeting  was 
convened,  and  a  "  Labour  Association"  formed.  A  subscription  was  commenced, 
Mr.  Isherwood  being  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Edward  Smith  secretary.  A  number  of 
unemployed  able-bodied  men  were  set  to  work,  under  the  superintendence  of 
WiUiam  Shepherd,  and,  besides  helps  from  the  Coi^poration,  .€'445  14s.  7d.  was 
raised  and  expended.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  eA^er  connected  with  any  undertaking 
that  gave  me  more  satisfaction.  The  following  extract  from  the  closing  report  of 
the  Association  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  kind  of  work  we  undertook,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  Preston  people  : — 

**  Preparatory  to  commencing  the  Ribble  Walks,  your  committee  levelled  Pottery-hill, 
and  also  the  vacant  ground  adjoining  Bridge-street  and  Mount-pleasant.  They  cleared  and 
cindered  a  large  square  of  open  land  at  the  front  of  Hammond' s-row,  now  enclosed. 
Vacant  pieces  of  ground  in  Glover-street  and  at  the  top  of  Great  Avenham-street  were 
cleared  of  rubbish,  levelled,  and  made  tidy.  A  large  pit  of  stagnant  water  was  fiUed  at 
the  bottom  of  Chapel- walks,  and  the  ground  made  level.  New  footpaths  were  made  and 
cindered  on  the  South  side  of  Meadow-street,  on  the  West  side  of  East  View-street,  and 
across  the  vacant  ground  from  the  latter  to  St.  Paul's-square.  The  East  side  of  St. 
Paul's-square  was  levelled,  sidestones  set,  the  stagnant  water  removed,  and  the  whole 
cindered.  After  these  jobs  were  completed,  the  embanking,  staking,  levelling,  and  laying 
out  of  the  Ribble  Walk  from  the  comer  of  Mr.  Jackson's  garden  to  Penwortham  Bridge 
was  undertaken.  At  this  the  men  were  employed  less  or  more  fifteen  months,  and  the 
great  satisfaction  expressed  by  their  townsmen  as  to  this  improvement  assures  yowc  com- 
mittee that  in  this  undertaking  they  have  had  the  approbation  of  the  public.  They  very 
much  improved  and  beautified  the  walks  leading  from  Ribblesdale-place  along  Mr.  Wyse's 
garden  to  the  river,  and  also  that  from  the  Tramroad  along  Mr.  Jackson's  garden,  where 
they  fixed  three  fhghts  of  stone  steps.  At  Swillbrook,  at  the  foot  of  Avenham- terrace, 
where  the  Improvement  Commissioners  had  built  a  tunnel,  your  committee  removed  an 
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immense  quantity  of  earth  from  a  distance,  filling  up  the  chasm,  and  making  it  into  land 
as  at  present,  which  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  great  improvement.  The  whole  length  of 
South  Meadow-lane,  from  Fishergate  to  Mr.  Dent's  (New  Bridge  Inn),  was  cleaned, 
levelled,  and  gravelled.  The  new  walk  along  the  East  boundary  of  the  Marsh  was  Tinder- 
taken  and  finished  by  your  committee  ;  also  the  re-gravelling  of  the  oblique  one  running 
across  the  Marsh  towards  Ashton,  and  the  foot-roads  connected  with  the  Spa-brow  were 
all  put  into  good  order.  One  of  their  last  undertakings  was  to  level,  re-lay,  and  cinder 
the  foot-road  leading  from  the  top  of  King-street,  past  Frenchwood,  all  the  way  to  "Walton 
Bridge.     This  road,  which  had  been  almost  impassable,  they  made  into  a  good  road." 

I  have  always  felt  it  a  pleasure — as  I  think  every  citizen  ought — to  render  any 
little  service  I  could  for  the  improvement  of  our  town.  Formerly  we  had  a  number 
of  pumps  in  the  public  streets  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  but  they  are  nearly 
all  removed,  and  so  far  their  only  substitutes  are  the  eight  fountains  which  I  have 
provided  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  These  are  preachers  of  temperance 
day  and  night  to  all  the  passers  by,  and  thousands  slake  their  thirst  at  these  con- 
stantly  running  streams,  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  into  the  beer 
house.  I  felt  anxious  to  erect  a  superior  one  in  Avenbam  Park,  but  after  naming 
it  several  times  I  met  with  very  little  encouragment.  I  placed  a  small  drinking 
fountain  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  another  in  Wallcer-street  School ;  and  in  the 
Spinners'  Institute  I  fixed  a  fountain,  lavatory,  and  bath,  and  the  same  in  the 
Weavers'  Institute.  At  Bowness  Bay,  near  the  landing  of  the  Windennere  steamers 
I  erected  a  beautiful  fountain  which  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Crossley,  of  Halifax.  There  is  a  nice  fountain  on  Douglas 
pier  erected  by  my  eldest  son.  I  name  these  that  others,  possessing  means,  may 
be  induced  to  do  the  same ;  and  if  temperance  men  were  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  water  fountains  there  would  not  be  a  town  or  a  village,  or  any  public 

grounds  or  buildings  without  them. 

♦ 

"THE  POOR  MAN'S  BEER." 


What  is  this  beer  !  Beer  stands  as  the  name  for  all  kinds  of  malt  liquor, 
including  ale,  porter,  and  stout. 

Kow  is  it  made  ?  In  the  first  jilace  the  malt  is  saturated  in  hot  water  for 
some  time ;  this  is  called  "  mashing."  Then,  the  water,  now  called  "  sweet  wort," 
is  drained  off,  the  "  grains  "  being  all  left  behind.  Then,  after  hop-water  is  mixed 
■svith  it,  and  the  liquor  being  cooled,  by  the  use  of  yeast  it  is  fermented  for  some 
days,  the  sweet  part  being  thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  settle  ;  the  heavier  i^articles  of  the  barley  sink  and  become  "  barrel 
bottoms  ;"  this  is  called  the  "  fining  "  process,  after  which  the  beer  is  ready  for  use. 

What  is  malt  /  Malt  is  vegetated  barley.  The  barley-corns  are  thoroughly 
wet,  and  then  laid  in  a  thick  bed  on  a  floor  till  they  get  heated  and  begin  to  sprit ; 
and  they  are  afterwards  dried  on  a  kiln.  The  malt  is  then  in  quality  similar  to 
unsound  wheat  that  has  sprit  in  a  wet  harvest  time. 

Is  it  the  object  of  the  breiver  to  make  a  feeding  liquor?  No;  the  contrary;  his 
object  is  to  make  an  intoxicating  liquor,  and  to  be  transparent,  that  is,  as  clear 
as  possible  of  feeding  matter.  You  can  get  as  much  food  in  a  pennyworth  of 
bread  as  in  a  gallon  of  strong  ale. 

Hoio  much  barley  is  used  in  making  a  gallon  of  strong  ale  i     Six  pounds. 

How  then  can  there  be  but  a  pennyicorth  in  a  gallon  i     I  will  tell  you  : — 

To  brew  a  gallon  of  ale  we  take  of  barley    0  lbs. 

In  making  this  into  malt  we  lose,  in  "  sprits"  or  "  malt  combs". .  li  lbs. 

After  mashing  we  dispose  of  in  the  shape  of  "  grains    3 

By  fei-menting  the  liquor,  converting  the  sugar  into  alcohol,  we  lose  1 

And,  lastly,  in  fining  the  ale,  the  "  barrel  bottoms  "  amount  to ... .  0| 

Thus,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  liquor,  a  gallon  does  not  contain  more  than 
twelve,  but  often  not  more  than  nine  ounces  of  solid  matter— about  a  pennyworth. 
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Then  this  beer  is  not  altogether  the  juice  of  the  malt?  No;  it  is  rather  the 
iuice  of  the  pump.  A  quart  of  ale  weighs  about  -39  ounces — water  35  ounces, 
barley  2  J  ounces,  and  alcohol  1^  ounce.  A  quart  of  ale  is  really  a  quart  of  water, 
coloured,  flavoured,  and  fired. 

What  is  this  alcohol  ?  It  is  the  spirit ;  exactly  the  same  as  ivhisky.  Whisky  is 
distilled  from  malt  hquor.  It  is  to  produce  this  spiiit  that  the  barley  is  vmlted, 
mashed,  and  fermented,  and  when  this  intoxicating  ingredient  is  taken  out  no  person 
will  drink  it.  It  is  by  the  process  of  fermentation  in  all  cases  that  alcohol  is 
produced. 

What  about  the  hop  ?  The  hop  contains  no  food ;  it  gives  part  colour,  and  the 
bitter  flavour ;  it  is  a  narcotic,  but  has  no  feeding  properties,  and  formerly  beer 
was  brewed  without  it. 

Does  beer  quench  thirst  f    Decidedly  not ;  the  more  you  drink  the  thirstier  you  are. 

What  drink  then  do  you  recommend  i  For  quenching  thirst  there  is  nothing 
like  water ;  but  if  you  want  to  please  the  palate  you  can  colour  and  flavour  it  by  a 
burnt  crust,  or  make  it  into  lemonade,  ginger  beer,  or  similar  compounds.  Milk, 
tea,  cofi'ee,  or  cocoa  may  be  taken ;  these  are  all  pleasant,  and  do  not  excite  and 
aftei'wards  depress  the  system. 

Is  not  beer  good  to  meals  /  No  ;  it  induces  you  to  take  much  more  liquid  than 
is  useful ;  in  proportion  to  its  alcoholic  strength  it  retards  digestion ;  but  the  great 
objection  is,  that  it  so  often  creates  a  liking  for  stimulants.  It  is  believed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  drunkards,  both  men  and  women,  begin  with  the  glass  of  beer  to 
dinner  or  supper. 

TheJi  I  suppose  you  advise  all  beer-drinkers  at  once  to  abstain  and  substitute 
something  else  ?  Exactly,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  both  for  themselves  and  others 
who  may  be  influenced  by  their  example. 

It  loould  seem,  then,  no  great  hardship  to  "  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  beer  f  It 
would  be  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  came  to  him.  Fifty  milhons  of  money  are 
annually  spent  in  beer,  and  as  much  grain  destroyed  in  making  it  as  would  be  bread 
for  six  millions  of  people.  Six  weeks'  labour  out  ot  59,  at  least,  are  lost  to  the 
countrj' ;  and  poverty,  misery,  violence,  vice,  and  crime  are  multiplied — all  from 

beer  drinking. 

» 

MAY  MEETINGS. 


What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  aU  the  May  Meetings  would  make  a  faithful 
and  an  earnest  attack  upon  the  drinking  system  !  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  brought  together  in  London  during  this  month,  many  of  the  most  active  men 
connected  with  religious  and  philanthropic  movements.  In  their  speeches  or 
reports  we  shall  have  deplorable  statements  as  to  the  "  lapsed  masses "  and  the 
Godlessness  of  the  people.  And  we  are  sure  to  have  the  usual  cry  as  loud  as  ever 
from  almost  every  society — "the  want  of  funds."  Now,  if  funds  will  ensure 
religious  progress  ;  if  larger  incomes  will  make  the  people  wiser,  better  educated, 
and  more  viituous,  was  there  ever  so  good  a  chance  of  accomplishing  these  impor- 
tant objects  as  by  withdrawing  the  supplies  from  the  sendee  of  Bacchus  ?  If  only 
a  tithe — say  eight  millions — of  the  money  spent  upon  drink  was  placed  in  the 
Exeter  Hall  Treasury,  would  there  not  be  a  jubilee  of  rejoicing  ?  And  then,  as  to 
the  terrible  amount  of  ignorance,  vice,  pauperism,  domestic  misery,  and  ciime  that 
defaces  the  land — crime,  indeed,  in  its  most  horrible  cast — which  will  be  clearly 
depicted  at  these  meetings,  there  will  be  no  alleviation  while  the  working  classes 
are  given  uj)  to  drink,  and  others  are  so  silent  as  to  its  condemnation.  The 
speeches  from  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  don't  teU  upon  the  miserable  people 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  unless,  by  inspiring 
an  abhorrence  of  the  drinking  system,  they  lead  ministers  of  rehgion,  and  with  them 
hosts  of  others,  to  go  among  the  people  with  the  gospel  of  abstinence,  delivered 
from  a  heart  full  of  sympathy,  and  accompanied  by  a  consistent  example.  And  I 
feel  confident,  if  those  who  are  so  eloquent  on  these  occasions  had  previously  spent 
their  time  in  mixing  more  with  the  masses,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  alloTV 
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any  meeting  to  close  without  urging  the  audience  to  give  in  their  hearty  adhesion 
to  the  temperance  movement.  And  yet,  at  the  past  May  meetings,  what  has  been 
the  case  ?  Intemperance  has  been  named  so  tamely  as  to  hurt  nobody  ;  the  drinking 
fashions  have  remained  as  privileged  doings,  and  the  horrid  drink  itself — the  pesti- 
lential stream  of  poison  that  legislators,  doctors,  and  the  higher  classes  have  taken 
under  their  keeping — has  been  allowed  to  go  unmolested.  It  is  about  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  world  to  excite  men's  opposition  against  what  affects  their  own 
cherished  habits,  and  hence,  though  they  are  furious  against  the  slightest  heresy  in 
doctrine  or  in  "  ritual,"  the  sin  of  drinking  and  other  kindred  vices  which  leave  no 
town,  village,  or  hamlet — scarcely  a  family — unscourged,  are  treated  so  gently  as  if 
they  scarcely  existed.  Our  friends  who  attend  these  meetings,  and  who  have  a 
right  to  speak,  must  declare  the  truth.  They  cannot  clear  their  consciences  if  they 
don't.  They  may  give  offence — they  are  sure  to  do  so  to  many — but  they  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  they  must  not  shrink  from  it.  Wedded  as  we  find  so  many  of 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  to  the  present  drinking  fashions,  it  is  only  by 
"  pegging  "  at  it  that  the  teetotalers  are  to  make  any  impression.  The  question — 
"  What  will  such  a  one  think  of  us  ?"  should  never  enter  our  heads  :  we  should  feel 
our  sense  of  duty,  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  be  determined  to  do  it.  A  May 
month  may  yet  come  when  some  of  the  speakers  at  every  meeting  will  recognize 
the  importance,  and  venture  to  recommend  the  cause  of  teetotalism. 


VAKIETIES. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Reformation  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James' s-square,  on  Friday  evening,  the  8th  inst.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  will  be  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  25th  inst.,  and  the  Annual  Conference  on  Wednesday,  the  27th. 
The  anniversaiy  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  will  be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
the  4th  and  5th  inst.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Temperance  League  will  take 
place  on  Monday  evening,  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  4th  inst.,  and  the  annual  Conversazione  on 
Tuesday,  the  26th  inst. 

Bradford  has  agaia  distinguished  itself  this  year  by  its  Bands  of  Hope  demonstration. 
On  Good  Friday,  there  was  a  procession  of  nearly  8,000  persons,  chiefly  members  of  Bands 
of  Hope,  being  about  2,000  more  than  last  year.  They  had  ten  bands  of  music,  and  such 
a  profusion  of  colours  and  banners  as  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  A  vast  number  of  carts,  duly 
ornamented,  filled  with  happy  children,  formed  part  of  the  cavalcade.  After  the  procession, 
the  Band  of  Hope  children  and  the  members  of  the  different  Temperance  Societies,  making 
altogether  about  25  parties,  moved  to  their  respective  schools  and  meeting  places.  Tea 
drinking,  singing,  and  speeches  followed,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  calculation  was  made  that 
not  fewer  than  8,000  took  tea  that  afternoon.  Such  a  demonstration  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  good  impression  upon  the  public. 

But  little  success  comparatively  has  attended  the  establishment  of  many  Working 
Men's  Clubs.  Such  is  the  infatuation  of  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  working  men,  that 
they  seem  as  if  they  coiild  find  no  enjoyment  but  at  the  public  house.  Many  clubs  have 
been  closed  for  want  of  support,  and  some  in  order  to  make  them  pay  have  begun  to  supply 
beer  !  I  know  none  that  have  succeeded  so  well  as  the  one  in  Preston  ;  but  its  success 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  Refreshment  Department.  Though  this  does  not  bespeak  much 
mental  progress,  yet  as  all  the  eating  is  strictly  on  teetotal  principles  it  must  be  of 
service  ia  teaching  a  useful  lesson  to  the  niunerous  customers.  I  give  the  following  from 
the  last  Annual  Report : — "  The  accounts  show  that  there  has  been  received  for  the 
sale  of  4,640  day  tickets,  at  Id.,  £19  6s.  8d. ;  3,970  weekly  do.,  at  2d.,  £33  Is.  8d. ; 
33  quarterly  do.,  at  2s.  6d  ,  £4  2s.  6d. ;  271  quarterly  do.,  at  Is.  6d.,  £20  6s.  6d.  ;  61 
tickets  for  broken  periods,  at  Is,  and  6d.,  £3  9s.  6d. ;  bagatelle,  £51  17s.  lO^d. ;  refresh- 
ments, £1,266  19s.  Old. ;  sale  of  newspapers,  £8  Os.  3d. ;  sale  of  pigs,  £9  14s.  4d. ;  sale 
of  books,  £4 ;  hire  of  rooms,  £3  7s. ;  sundries,  14s.  Id. ;  bank  interest,  £1  4s.  8d.  ; 
discounts,  £1  17s.  g^d. ;  balance  from  1866,  £12  8s.  8|d. ;  total,  £1,440  10s.  8d.  An 
increase  in  the  total  over  1866,  amounting  to  £120  2s.  lOgd.,  proves  that  the  club  still 
possesses  the  confidence  of  its  members  and  the  appreciation  of  the  general  pubhc."  I 
may  add,  my  settled  opinion  is,  that  where  good  provisions  are  suppUed,  the  cooking  good, 
the  places  clean,  and  the  arrangements  tempting,  there  is  no  doubt  of  success,  although 
no  intoxicating  hquor  be  supphed. 
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There  is  an  Inebriate  Asylum  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Manager  was  asked  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Lundie,  of  Liverpool,  as  to  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  The  answer  he  received 
was  a  very  sad  one.  "  Some  we;?,"  he  said,  "  who  had  come  in  as  confirmed  drunkards, 
had  been  completely  cured,  but  not  one  woman" 

The  season  for  excursions  is  drawing  near,  and  as  our  friends  have  often  assisted  in 
promoting  them,  it  is  wise  to  consider  how  far  they  serve  the  cause  of  temperance.  I 
told  that  all  promiscuous  excursions  to  towns  or  places  where  drink-selling  is  carried  on, 
as  a  rule,  produce  more  evil  than  good.  The  safest  plan  is  to  make  the  destination  some 
part  of  the  country — fields,  or  a  park,  or  a  common— where  no  drink-selUng  places  exist, 
and  to  provide  plenty  of  teetotal  refreshments.  I  have  known  some  cheap  trips  connected 
with  temperance  demonstrations  to  be  a  frightful  source  of  drunkenness. 

INIr.  Kennedy,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  New  York,  adopted 
measures  to  ascertain  the  number  of  visits  to  the  liquor-shops  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
last  year.  He  stationed  police-ofiiccrs  at  the  door  of  the  licensed  shops,  and  the  number 
of  drams  sold  was  counted.  Upon  the  results  of  the  investigation  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing statistics  :— aggregate  daily  visits  to  all  the  shops,  697,202;  monthly,  4,183,112; 
yearly,  218,724,226  ;  amount  of  money  paid  at  these  visits,  28,382,590  dols.  The  people 
must  be  badly  taught  and  badly  trained  to  lead  to  such  a  vast  amoimt  of  drinking  with  all 
its  baneful  consequences. 

I  believe  more  drunkenness  was  seen  in  our  streets  during  three  days  at  Easter,  say 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  than  could  be  seen  in  six  weeks  at  any  other  time.  The 
coimtry  people,  from  East  Lancashire  especially,  crowded  into  Preston  at  this  holiday. 
But  is  it  not  sad  that  what  are  considered  religious  festivals  should,  of  all  others,  be  the 
seasons  for  drinking  and  debauchery  ?  If  you  want  to  select  three  seasons  when  drinking 
is  most  prevalent,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  are  the  three.  "What  has  the 
Church  to  say  to  this  ?  and  when  will  it  interpose  its  influence  in  favour  of  sobriety  and 
good  order  ? 

After  witnessing  so  much  drunkenness  in  the  streets  of  Preston,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  influx  of  strangers  from  the  country,  it  was  really  refreshing  to  walk 
through  our  Park  on  Easter  Monday  afternoon,  to  witness,  I  should  say,  at  least  20,000 
people  there,  all  apparently  fi'ee  from  drink.  The  great  mass  of  these  were  juveniles  who 
come  at  this  time  every  year  to  "  roll  their  eggs  ;"  and  the  other  part  were  their  parents, 
friendS;  and  townspeople,  who  take  a  great  interest  in  seeing  the  children  running,  jumping, 
playing,  rolling  their  eggs  and  oranges.  "What  a  happy  throng !  and  what  a  happy  feeling 
if  one  could  forbode  that  all,  or  a  majority  of  them,  would  remain  as  sober  and  as  innocent 
as  they  were  on  this  occasion  ! 

It  is  veiy  much  to  be  regretted  that  old  disputes  should  be  revived.  Some  parties  in 
supplying  the  papers  with  notices  of  the  death  of  James  Teare  called  him  the  "  father," 
the  "founder,"  and  the  "originator"  of  teetotalism.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  is 
a  mistake,  and  letters  have  since  appeared  confuting  this  statement.  If  the  parties 
in  question  had  referred  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Origin  and  Success  of  Teetotalism, 
being  a  Refutation  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  James  Teare  in  relation  to  that  question, 
by  James  Stephenson,  Joseph  Dearden,  and  George  Toulmin,  all  Preston  teetotalers  from 
the  year  1832,"  they  would  not  have  made  such  a  statement.  It  was  there  shewn  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  "  seven"  who  signed  the  first  teetotal  pledge,  and  though  his  memory 
will  be  long  cherished  as  an  indefatigable  worker,  he  was  not  the  "  father,"  nor  "  foiinder," 
nor  "  originator  "  of  teetotalism.  This  pamphlet  has  been  published  four  years,  and  no 
one  has  ever  written  a  word  of  reply.  I  am  sorry  to  refer  to  this  matter,  and  do  so  simply 
in  the  interest  of  historic  truth. 

Teetotalism  only  needs  to  be  tried  to  be  praised  and  stuck  to.  It  suits  all  countries 
and  all  climates.  A  sailor,  in  the  Temperance  Record,  gives  a  valuable  testimony.  He 
says : — "I  have  worked  in  a  hotter  sun  than  ever  was  in  England.  In  Cuba,  where  the 
sun's  heat  at  noon  has  been  120,  I  have  done  the  hardest  kind  of  work  you  know,  carrying 
American  sugar-hogsheads,  weighing  about  100  lbs.,  and  I  did  not  require  any  of  the 
drunkard's  drink.  There  were  three  men  hoisting  them  up  out  of  the  vessel's  hold. 
They  had  a  square  bottle  of  gin  standing  on  a  water  cask  by  their  side.  I  was  on  the 
wharf  by  myself,  and  had  to  pile  up  the  casks  as  fast  as  those  three  men  hoisted  them, 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night.  I  could  see  they  kept  sipping  from  their  square 
bottle;  they  began  to  waver  about  three  p.m.,  and  soon  after  two  of  them  were  obliged 
to  leave  ofi"  work,  and  go  to  bed.  My  drink  was  oatmeal  and  water,  mixed  with  a  little 
molasses.  Since  I  have  been  in  Hong  Kong  I  have  seen  scores  carried  ofi"  to  their  graves — 
strong  men  too — their  deaths  being  attributed  to  the  bad  climate.  I  say  the  climate  is  a 
good  one.  When  so  many  of  the  1 1th  died,  what  was  it  but  the  drink  ?  and  the  General 
knew  it,  for  afterwards  he  would  not  allow  the  men  to  go  near  the  public-houses.  And 
the  resiilt  was,  only  one  man  or  so  died  this  summer,  they  were  nearly  all  healthy  in 
the  gaol.  It  is  all  nonsense,  therefore,  to  talk  about  the  climate.  I  have  been  there 
nearly  nine  years,  and  like  it  better  than  ever." 
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"  Dear  Sir, — Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "Warrington,  I  stopped  at  a  temper- 
ance hotel  kept  by  a  Mr.  Mee.  When  he  knew  I  came  from  Preston,  he  asked  me  if  I 
knew  a  Mr.  Livesey  there  ;  I  told  him  I  did,  and  had  done  for  forty  years.  He  said,  '  I 
owe  my  all  to  that  gentleman,  in  this  way — above  30  years  ago  he  gave  his  Malt  Liquor 
lecture  here,  I,  and  other  three  drunken  shoemakers,  with  scarcely  a  shoe  to  our  feet  or  a 
rag  to  our  backs,  signed  the  pledge  that  night,  and  every  man  has  kept  it. '  Oh  that  God 
may  preserve  your  health  and  life  for  many  years  to  come. — Yoiirs  truly,  Thos.  Dixon." 

There  are  very  few  who  like  to  retain  any  memento  of  their  past  sufferings  from  the 
bottle  ;  but  we  read  of  one,  Father  la  Logue,  an  eccentric  priest  at  Paris,  who  kept  the 
corks,  on  which  was  written  their  history  as  a  warning  to  others.  On  one  of  the  corks  was 
an  inscription  to  this  effect : — "  Champagne  cork ;  bottle  emptied  12th  of  May,  1843,  with 

M.  B ,  who  wished  to  interest  me  in  a  business  by  which  I  was  to  make  ten  milHons. 

This  affair  cost  me  50,000f.      M.  B escaped  to  Belgium.    A  caution  to  amateurs. " 

On  another  appears  the  following  note  : — "  Cork  of  Cyprus  wine,  of  a  bottle  emptied  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1850,  with  a  dozen  fast  friends.  Of  these  I  have  not  a  single  one  to 
help  me  on  the  day  of  my  ruin.  The  names  of  the  twelve  are  annexed  below."  Di-inking 
friends  are  jDoor  comforters  in  the  "day  of  ruin." 

Judge  O'Hagan's  declaration  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  many  other  judges  have 
said.  Addressing  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland,  last  summer,  he 
delivered  these  words  :  "  The  cases  which  will  come  before  you  originated  entirely  in  the 
indulgence  of  intoxicating  drinks.  If  our  poor  people  in  this  country  were  free  from  this 
vice  not  a  single  case  woiild  come  before  you  at  these  assizes.  "VVe  would  have  in  Ireland 
less  crime  than  in  other  countries ;  but  it  would  be  still  farther  diminished  if  the  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  drink  was  completely  stopped,  or  at  least  far  less  practised  than  at  present." 
It  is  everywhere  the  same,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  drink  and  crime,  drink  and 
murder  constantly,  and  yet  those  who  compose  grand  juries,  as  well  as  others,  will  not 
make  a  stand  and  join  the  people  in  abandoning  its  use. 

"We  have  lost  another  of  our  old  friends  and  fellow- workers  in  Preston.  John  Cat- 
terall  departed  this  life  a  month  ago,  and  was  interred  in  the  Preston  Cemetery  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  aged  64.  He  was  an  early  and  earnest  worker,  regardless  alike  of  the  praise  and 
fear  of  man.  He  projected  and  got  erected  the  teetotal  monument  in  the  Cemetery,  and 
his  remains  are  laid  close  by.  The  building  used  as  a  malt  kiln  in  North-road,  now  our 
Temperance  Hall,  was  purchased  by  him,  though  he  knew  not  where  the  money  was  to 
come  from  to  pay  for  it.  He  took  great  interest  in  Cemetery  reforms.  He  assisted  John 
Proffit  in  establishing  the  Orphan  School,  and  our  Institution  for  employing  the  blind  was 
chiefly  his  work.  He  was  much  respected,  and  acted  often  as  almoner  for  persons  of 
ampler  means.  We  can  iU  spare  such  as  John  Catterall,  but  hope  new  workers  will  be 
raised  up  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  are  being  taken  from  us. 

Most  people  feel  that  the  intended  suffrage  is  not  sufficiently  discriminating — that  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  honest  and  the  rogues,  the  drunk  and  the  sober,  are  all  put  on  a 
level.  Basing  it  on  rental  or  rating,  regardless  of  personal  character,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. But  as  exceptions  have  always  been  made,  (that  of  receiving  parochial  relief  being 
most  noticeable)  might  not  the  list  of  voters  be  somewhat  purified  by  making  crime  a 
disqualification  ?  I  am  quite  sure  there  would  be  no  injustice,  but  some  advantage  in 
leaving  off  the  register  every  one  who  had  been  convicted  before  the  magistrates  or  at  the 
sessions  or  assizes  say  within  two  years.  Driinken  men  fined  for  disorderly  conduct  are  not 
the  men  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unwise  to  put  them 
on  a  level  with  the  best  members  of  society. 

A  writer  from  Westmoreland  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  drinking  at  sales  in  that 
county  ;  and  what  is  most  to  be  deplored  is,  that  it  is  countenanced  by  persons  of  position 
in  society,  and  unchecked  by  the  clergy.  "  Reaching  the  farmhouse  after  the  sale  has 
commenced,"  says  he,  "you  perceive  in  the  outer  courtyard  human  forms  sprawling  on 
the  groTmd  in  various  stages  of  insensibihty.  Men  are  carrying  into  the  bams  apparently 
lifeless  human  bodies.  Yonder  a  crowd  is  collected  round  a  man  who,  it  is  thought,  has 
really  died  from  the  effects  of  the  '  refreshment '  administered  before  the  commencement  of 
the  sale.  These  helpless  beings,  scattered  on  the  grass,  are  the  feebler  and  less  fully-seasoned 
part  of  the  throng,  who  have  weakly  succumbed  to  the  mere  '  priming."  Leaving  these  to 
inspect  the  stronger  section  who  are  yet  on  their  legs,  we  find  the  auctionner  gesticulating 
with  aU  his  might,  vainly  endeavouring  to  direct  attention  to  the  merits  of  a  heifer.  The 
bidding  is  slack:  "Send  round  the  whisky!"  cries  the  man  of  the  hammer.^  Round 
goes  the  raw  fiery  spirit,  up  goes  the  bidding,  and  down  go  more  feeble-minded  imbibers, 
who  are  forthwith  hauled  off  to  the  outer  yard  or  the  bam,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
seizure.  The  survivors  fight,  yell,  and  bid  madly,  the  auctioneer  raises  his  voice  to  sten- 
torian pitch,  more  whisky  is  administered,  and  more,  until  at  last  the  mob,  frantic  with 
drink,  break  into  the  ring,  hustle  the  auctioneer,  and  stop  all  intelligible  bidding."^  This 
is  a  description  of  an  actual  sale  and  a  statement  of  facts  of  constant  occurence  in  this 
county  ;  and  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  asked  why  the  clergy  and  the  guardians  of  the  peace 
do  not  show  a  more  active  discouragement  of  these  disgraceful  practices  ? 
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Lancaster  is  threatened  with  another  disfranchisement.  Mr.  Alderman  George  Jack- 
son is  agitating  to  deprive  the  Councillors  of  their  allowance  of  wine  on  Church-going 
Sundays.  Another  attack  upon  the  venerable  institutions  of  this  once  happy  county 
town  !  Does  Mr.  Jackson  not  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  bottle  ?  and  does  he  think 
that  these  hard-worked  members  of  the  municipality  of  our  county  town  can  say  their 
prayers  with  a  dry  throat  so  well  as  if  it  were  nicely  moistened  with  a  half  a  glass  oi  cham- 
pagne ?  Nobody,  of  course,  would  be  expected  to  take  more.  Possibly  he  may  have  an 
eye  to  the  sacredness  of  the  service  in  which  they  engage.  If  the  Church  is  to  bo 
perfmned,  all  will  admit  that  it  had  better  proceed  from  real  "  incense  "  than  from  any 
substitute  issuing  from  the  Corporation  pew. 

Those  who  aim  to  be  most  useful,  and  to  make  a  sensation  in  drinking  neighbourhoods, 
will  now  prepare  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  open  air.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get 
at  the  mass  of  drinkers.  I  noticed  in  the  Star,  three  weeks  ago,  two  of  the  London 
societies  at  work  in  the  open  air.  I  don't  think  that  at  these  meetings  devotional  services 
should  be  attempted,  but  due  decorum  should  be  observed,  and  some  of  the  teetotalers 
should  always  be  outside  the  assemblage  to  prevent  noisy  children  distui'bing  the  meetings. 
A  profusion  of  small  temperance  bills,  thrown,  from  the  chair  or  the  platform,  is  an 
excellent  plan  of  drawing  the  people  together.  In  this  work  you  need  not  wait  for  the 
arrangements  of  central  bodies ;  any  three  good-hearted  teetotalers,  accustomed  to  speak, 
may  get  up  a  meeting,  and,  if  at  each  gathering  they  convert  one  drinker,  or  restore  one 
backslider,  they  will  be  doing  good. 

"  Swinton,  Manchester,  April  7th,  1868.— Dear  Mr.  Livesey,— The  parcel  of  Staunch 
Teetotalers  yon  seiat  to  Keighley  came  to  hand.  !The  great  weakness  in  oxir  movement, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  indifference  of  its  professed  friends.  O  that  the  earnest,  self-denying, 
intelligent,  and  heavenly-devoted  mantle  of  the  first  temperance  workers  might  fall  upon  the 
present  race  of  teetotalers !  I  am  happy  to  report  my  meetings  have  been  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing character  ;  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  our  principles  had  deeper  hold  upon  the 
people.  There  is,  however,  much  work  yet  to  be  done.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  active  in 
your  old  age,  and  hope  your  life  wiU  long  be  spared  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  teetotaHsm  and 
to  spread  its  principles.  When  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the  community  do  their 
duty,  the  death  knell  of  liquordom  will  be  sounded,  and  the  accursed  traffic  overthrown. 
With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am,  dear  friend,  yours  faithfully,— Thomas  Hardy. 

The  sixth  grand  festival  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hope  was  held  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  11th  ult.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  excess,  so  much  so  that  it  was  determined  to  have  another  gathering  the 
following  Saturday.  These  meetings  were  addressed  by  the  leading  friends  of  the  cause, 
among  whom  may  be  named  the  Rev.  W.  Caine,  M.A.,  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Whitworth,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raper,  and  Mr.  Jabez  Inwards.  A  choir  consisting  of 
500  voices  sang  a  number  of  temperance  melodies,  and  Mrs.  Meimie  also  gave  several 
solos,  which  were  rapturously  applauded.  Mr.  C.  Darrah,  the  secretary,  in  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  annual  report,  stated  that  the  Union  now  consisted  of  152  Bands  of  Hope, 
which  were  working  by  holding  meetings,  circulating  tracts  and  periodicals,  and  doing  a 
a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  young  people. 

Was  it  not  too  bad  for  the  tipplers  of  the  broad  sheet  to  throw  out  so  many  insinua- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  confusion  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  notable  speech  ? 
For,  granting  they  were  correct,  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  occurrence.  Few  M.P.'s 
avoid  occasionally  taking  a  drop  too  much.  Did  not  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel  talk 
lots  of  nonsense  about  Russia  from  the  same  cause  ?  And  other  great  men  have  erred  in 
the  same  way.  Did  not  the  present  president,  Johnson,  excuse  himself  upon  the  ground 
that  when  he  played  certain  pranks  he  did  not  drink  as  much  as  some  others  ?  So  much 
truth  is  there  then  in  the  statements  often  made,  that  the  higher  classes  are  thoroughly 
reformed  !  But  all  these  parties  ought  to  be  excused  if  moderate  drinking  be  allowed. 
They  ca,nnot  always  be  measuring  the  quantity/  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  strength,  both 
of  the  hquor  and  the  present  state  of  their  nerves  to  bear  it,  and  hence  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  "overcome."  Moderate  drinkers  !  you  ought  not  to  have  been  so  severe  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  in  this  reform  you  ought  all  to  begin  at  home. 

It  is  suggested  that  our  friends  forward  a  copy  of  this  number  to  each  of  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  so  that  they  may  read  the  first  article  on  Sunday  closing. 
•- — The  "  Reminiscences  of  Early  TeetotaHsm,"  which  appeared  in  nine  numbers  of  the 
Staunch  Teetotaler  last  year,  is  now  published  separately  in  a  pamphlet,  price  3d,  with  the 

same  allowance  to  agents  taking  quantities. It  is  desirable  where  parties  are  taking  12 

or  18  numbers  monthly,  that  they  should  consult  their  friends  to  raise  the  order  to  60,  so 
as  to  get  them  at  half-price.    In  all  cases  the  carriage  or  postage  is  paid. 

Published  by  Tweedie,  337,  Strand,  London ;  and  may  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller. Sent  from  the  office,  28,  Church-street,  Preston,  in  parcels— 18  for  Is.,  60  for 
2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  per  100.     Carriage  or  Postage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

MATHER,  STEAM  PRINTER,  17,  CHAPEL  WALKS,  PRESTON. 
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STAUNCH  TEETOTALEE, 

BY  J.  LIA^ESEY. 


No.  18.  JUNE,  1868.  One  Penny. 

TO  THE  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONS. 


Dear  Friends, 

From  the  first — that  is  six  and  thirty  yeai's  ago — nothing  has  pressed 
more  heavily  upon  our  hearts  than  the  little  help  we  liave  received  in  our 
battle  against  intemperance  from  the  regular  ordained  teachers  of  the  people.  We 
could  never  rid  ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  they  should  be  the  first  to  step 
forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of  iniquity  that  abounds,  of  which  strong  drink  is  the 
vital  source,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  lead, 
and  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Such,  I  know,  has  been  the  abiding  conviction  of  the  temperance  reformers, 
in  which  I  have  always  concurred;  and  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
present  demoralised  condition  of  great  masses  of  our  fellow  creatures,  I  hope 
you  wiU  excuse  me  now  addressing  you  in  very  plain,  but,  I  hope,  not  offensive 
language  on  this  subject.  AYhen  it  is  stated  upon  the  best  authority  that,  in  such 
a  city  as  Edinburgh,  filled  with  churches  and  preachers,  there  is  a  miUion  of 
money  invested  in  public»houses ;  that  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  spent 
there  annually  in  drink ;  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  pawn-shops  that  abound, 
in  one  only,  in  a  single  month,  twelve  thousand  pledges  were  taken  in  less  sums 
than  ten  shillings  each  ;  that  "  there  are  45,000  human  beings  in  Edinburgh  more 
savage,  more  irreligious,  more  drunken,  more  licentious,  and  more  improvident, 
than  any  to  be  found  in  Cafiraria  or  India ;" — it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  attention 
of  both  preachers  and  people  should  be  aroused  to  apply  a  remedy.  I  saw  much  of 
this  with  my  own  eyes  in  this  modern  Athens  thiily  years  ago,  so  that  it  seems, 
with  aU  their  professed  progress  in  evangelizing  the  people,  there  is  little  improve- 
ment in  the  lower  stratum  of  society.  This  statement,  in  substance,  ai)plies  as 
truly  to  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  tOMTis;  and  if  the  smaller 
towns  were  visited  and  thoroughly  investigated,  a  state  of  poverty,  vice,  and 
immorality  would  be  discovered,  of  which  those  whose  movements  never  descend  so 
low  have  no  conception. 

Now,  dear  friends,  if  you  know  this,  ought  you  not  to  be  the  first  to  visit 
the  places  where  wickedness  most  abounds,  and  where  the  people  are  perishing  in 
their  sins  ?  You  are  called  the  "light  of  the  world,"  and  the  "  salt  of  the  earth," 
and  we  look  to  you  to  see  that  every  dark  place  is  illuminated  Avith  good  teaching, 
and  every  mass  of  moral  corruption  purified  by  the  visitations  and  labours  of 
God's  ministers.  We  have  our  remedies  for  different  evils ;  just  as  we  depend 
upon  the  doctors  for  the  removal  of  disease,  and  upon  the  poUce  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  so  do  we  naturally  look  to  you  to  counteract  the  sins  and  vicious  practices 
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of  the  age  ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason,  I  fear,  that  reflective  minds,  dwelling  upon 
the  present  terrible  aboundings  of  vice,  attribute  to  you  no  small  measure  of  neglect. 
If  you  should  (as  I  hope  you  will)  feel  it  your  personal  duty  to  go  among  the  poor — 
to  visit  the  haunts  of  wickedness — the  first  thing  that  will  strike  you  is,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  extreme  poverty,  of  the  most  alarming  vices  of  the  people,  proceeds 
from  drink;  and  you  will  be  convinced  at  once  of  the  importance — nay,  of  the 
indispensable  necessity — of  the  temperance  agitation  to  effect  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  remedy.  You  will  see  that  there  can  be  no  amelioration  without  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  liquor,  and  every  minister,  and  every  good  man,  that  would  wish  to 
raise  the  people  from  their  present  degradation,  must  mix  with  them  with  clean 
hands,  himself  setting  the  example.  I  wish  you  would  look  this  matter  fairly  in 
the  face.  You  would  then  no  longer  hesitate  at  once  to  become  abstainers,  though 
at  first  it  might  only  be  on  the  principle  of  expediency.  This  would  probably  lead 
you  to  further  examinations,  and  from  close  inquiry  and  physiological  investigation, 
you  would  soon  find  that  our  strong  national  prejudices  in  favour  of  beer,  wine,  or 
spirits,  are  based  upon  ignorance ;  that  the  human  frame  kept  clear  of  alcohol  in 
all  its  sheathings,  is  healthier,  stronger,  capable  of  more  endurance,  and  is  far  fitter 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  perform  the  duties  of  life,  than  when  these  drinks  are 
taken  even  in  moderation. 

How  dehghted  we  should  be  to  see  the  ministers  spend  more  time  in  the 
•'streets,"  the  "market-place,"  the  "highways  and  hedges!"  Might  you  not 
abridge  your  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  mix  with  the  thousands  who 
are  like  sheep -^-ithout  a  shepherd,  living  in  "back  slums,"  perishing  for  lack  of 
good  teaching,  corrupting  one  another?  And  as  drunkenness  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  the  vice  and  wickedness  which  abound  in  these  wretched  places,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  do  much  good  except  you  went  in  the  character  of  a  teetotaler. 
You  would  then  be  treading  in  the  steps  of  your  Divine  Master,  who  always  seemed 
happiest  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  "  sinners,"  doing  them  good  and  calhng 
them  to  repentance.  Since  that  day,  Christianity  seems  to  be  very  much  changed. 
Religion,  and  religious  duties,  instead  of  being  an  every  day  and  every  place 
aff'air,  seem  to  be  concentrated  too  much  in  fine  buildings,  in  ceremonial  services, 
and  restricted  to  canonical  hours.  If  you  were  to  give  religion  a  more  practical, 
humble,  self-denjdng,  difi'usive,  unworldly  character,  devoid  of  sectarian  com- 
petition, a  great  many  in  your  congregations,  and  out  of  your  congregations, 
would  join  you  in  your  labours  to  reform  the  masses  of  the  people,  so  that  a  host 
of  unpaid  missionaries  would  be  brought  out,  producing  efi'ects  such  as  we  have 
not  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  fact — and  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  so 
— that  the  teetotalers,  according  to  their  number,  work  more  among  the  vicious,  and 
visit  more  in  the  bad  parts  of  our  towns,  than  the  religious  people.  Incumbents 
should  not  excuse  themselves  seeldng  out  the  lost  sheep  by  appointing  curates  ; 
nor  curates  by  engaging  scripture  readers  and  bible  Avomen.  We  should  all  guard 
against  the  love  of  ease,  and  over  much  love  of  res])ectable  society,  and  everything 
that  tempts  us  to  do  our  duties  by  proxy. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  returns,  we  have  now  a  considerable  number  of 
teetotal  ministers.  If  we  really  have  many  more  than  formerly,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  don't  find  any  great  amount  of  additional  agitation  as  the  consequence,  and 
without  agitation — such  as  quiet  easy-going  church  and  chapel  people  don't  like — 
the  temperance  cause  can  make  no  progress.  In  towns  where  there  are  professedly 
abstaining  ministers  and  clergymen,  we  should  hke  to  see  them  coming  out,  holding 
meetings  in  their  own  way,  bra-sdng  the  enemy,  and  proclaiming  in  unmistakeable 
language  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  the  true  doctrine  of  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  committing  themselves  thoroughly  to  the  work.    Negative, 
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passive,  silent  teetotalers  will  not  do  for  this  age.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  this 
during  my  long  experience,  that  I  set  little  value  upon  a  profession  unless  associated 
with  active  practice.  With  me,  the  question  is  not,  hoio  many  abstaining  ministers 
are  there  ?  but  what  have  they  done  ?  "What  are  thej'  (Joing  ?  and  what  are  they 
preparing  to  do  ? 

You  will  see,  my  dear  friends,  that  I  am  all  for  loorl:.  And  why  should  you 
hesitate  ?  As  teachers  of  religion,  you  have  no  enemy  so  potent  for  destroying  the 
success  of  your  labours  as  strong  drink.  It  obstructs  your  path  at  every  turn. 
Why  should  you  not  rally  your  forces  to  destroy  it  ?  Why  not  put  yourself  at  the 
head  of  all  your  best  members,  and  lead  them  into  the  field  to  battle  against  this 
common  foe  of  God  and  man  ?  Why  not  bring  the  subject  forward  plainly  in  the 
pulpit  ?  and  why  not  stir  up  the  zeal  of  your  teetotal  members  so  as  to  make  every 
street,  these  fine  evenings,  echo  with  the  teachings  of  true  temperance?  In  Lon- 
don, the  other  day,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Whitmore  stated  that  a  district  in  London,  with  a 
population  of  180,000,  had  been  visited  on  a  given  Sunday,  and  it  was  found  that 
only  two  out  ot  every  180  attended  church.  If  you  would  wish  to  see  the  churches 
and  chapels  filled,  you  ought  to  give  every  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
temperance  cause.  For  instance,  there  are  120  members,  reformed  characters,  in 
the  Eev.  Newman  Hall's  church,  who  have  become  such  in  consequence  of  his  labours 
in  the  temperance  cause.  Of  course,  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  would  offend  some. 
You  would  be  no  longer  welcome  where  the  decanters  grace  the  sideboard,  and  you 
would  be  considered  as  losing  the  "  dignity "  of  your  office  by  many  fashionable 
Christians.  Nay,  you  might  lose  some  of  "  the  largest  givers  to  the  cause,"  hut 
what  of  that  ?  Do  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  the  sparrows  that  are  fed 
daily  afford  no  lessons  ?  You  are  the  servants  of  Him  who  said,  "  The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head ;"  and  ought  the  servant  to  expect  to  be  greater  than  his  lord  ? 

I  am. 

Yours  veiy  truly, 
Preston,  June  1,  18G8.  ^  J.  LIVESEY. 

WHAT  IS  WINE  ? 


The  agitation  of  the  temperance  question  has  tended  to  produce  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  use  of  spirits  ;  and,  owing  to  our  clear  demonstrations,  there  is 
far  less  confidence  than  formerly  in  the  utility  and  nutritious  properties  of  heer ; 
but  public  opinion,  notwithstanding,  stiU  runs  high  in  favour  of  wine.  We  have 
not  yet  made  as  much  progress  as  we  oould  wish  in  convincing  the  people  that  this 
fashionable  liquor  is  not  "nutritious,"  not  "wholesome,"  not  suitable  as  a  "  restora- 
tive" to  the  human  frame  when  reduced  by  sickness.  What  we  have  to  do  then  is, 
to  explain  to  the  public  the  properties  of  this  liquor,  to  unveil  the  mysteiy  which  is 
thrown  around  it,  and,  more  than  all,  to  annihilate  the  prestige  which  the  doctors 
have  served  to  create.  While  the  rich  may  continue  to  pride  themselves  in  their 
**  wine  cellars,"  in  the  antiquity  and  costliness  of  their  vintages,  I  hope  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  no  poor  person  will  be  seen  at  the  doors  of  the  wealthy, 
begging  for  a  little  wine  as  "  nourishment,"  convinced  as  I  am,  that  a  quart  of 
good  milk  is  far  more  useful  and  more  nourishing  than  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine. 

What  is  wine?  It  is  simply  the  juice  of  the  grape  either  in  its  natural  state,  or 
fermented  till  it  has  become  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  the  common  operations  of  wine  fiiaking  any  more  than  those  of 
the  home  brewing  of  beer,  though  careful  and  nice  manipulation  is  necessary  for 
securing  flavours,  the  "  fine  bouquet,"  colours,  and  capabilities  of  keeping.  In 
grape  growing  countries  wine  is  made  on  a  large  scale ;  thousands  of  men  are 
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engaged  together  in  ijlucking  the  grapes,  treading  out  the  juice  in  the  yrine  vat 
previoiis  to  its  fermentation,  and  in  the  various  operations  connected  with  barrelling, 
bottling,  storing,  and  keeping  the  article. 

"  Tke  grapes  in  Oporto,  from  which  port  wine  professes  to  be  made,"  pays  the  Exa- 
wirier,  "  are  gathered,  not  when  just  ripe,  but  after  they  have  lost  some  of  their  water  and 
begun  to  dry  into  raisins,  developing  the  utmost  amount  of  their  sugar.  After  the  gather- 
ing, the  bad  grapes  are  picked  out,  and  the  wine  is  pressed  by  the  feet  of  as  many  men  as 
can  easily  find  room  in  the  vat,  the  men  staying  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.  The 
juice  then  stands  until  it  has  fermented,  and  at  the  proper  time  is  run  into  tonnels  which 
contain  from  five  to  thirty  pipes.  Brandy  is  now  added  to  preserve  the  rich  wine  from  a 
degree  of  fermentation  by  which  it  would  be  deprived  of  too  much  of  its  sugar.  It  is 
very  certain,"  says  Mr.  Oswald  Craw^urd,  "that  when  made  without  brandy  the  wines  of 
the  Douro,  even  if  they  would  keep,  which  is  a  disputed  point,  have  not  any  of  the  softness 
or  flavour  of  port  wine  ;  but  are  intermediate  in  character  between  claret  and  burgundy, 
without  possessing  either  the  delicate  bouquet  of  the  one,  or  the  flavour  and  '  roundness ' 
of  the  other.  The  \vine  thus  brandied  remains  in  the  tonnel  until  about  the  middle  of 
autumn,  when  it  becomes  clear  and  bright,  as  the  cold  weather  has  set  in  and  fermentation 
ceases.  It  is  then  run  off  into  pipes  of  115  gallons,  and  in  the  early  spring  months  taken 
down  the  river,  to  be  lodged  with  the  merchants  of  Oporto.  These  keep  it  at  least  eighteen 
months  before  it  is  ready  for  shipment  to  England.  The  proportion  of  proof  spirit  in 
port  wine  in  stock  at  Oporto  is  39  or  40  per  cent.,  and  there  is  one  per  cent,  of  brandy 
added  before  shipment." 

A  correspondent  of  T/ie  Telez/raph,  when  writing  of  Argenteuil,  says  :— 
"This  year  (1867)  no  less  than  8,000  labourers  are  engaged  on  the  vines.  The 
vintage,  which  began  on  the  3rd,  will  last  five  or  six  days  longer.  The  grapes  are  plucked 
by  these  vintagers,  marshalled  in  lines  across  the  vineyards,  and  thrown  into  baskets. 
"When  these  are  full,  they  are  emptied  into  bigger  ones  and  carried  to  carts  containing 
large  bins,  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  vats  in  the  Argenteuil  cellars.  Each  vat 
contains  enough  grapes  to  make  fifty  hogsheads  of  wine.  ^Vhen  all  the  vines  are  stripped, 
many  of  the  proprietors  who  cling  to  old-fashioned  customs  have  the  last  cart-load  brought 
home  in  triumph,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  garlands,  as  in  the  sunny  pictures  of  Leopold 
Robert.  And  then  the  12,000  labourers  -will  separate,  and  return  for  another  year  to  their 
old  life  and  their  old  haunts.  Then  will  come  the  business  of  crushing  the  grapes.  The  vats 
and  presses  belong  to  certain  proprietors  who  pay  themselves  in  wine.  For  this  work,  300 
strong  stalwart  young  men  are  engaged.  They  get  into  the  vats  naked,  and  press  the 
fruit  with  their  feet.  The  first  juice  is  poured  off",  and  constitutes  the  best  quality.  The 
residue  is  then  placed  in  presses,  and  all  the  remaining  juice  is  squeezed  out  to  make  vin 
ordinaire.  These  men,  divided  into  bands  of  six  each,  work  during  the  whole  day  and 
night,  resting  by  turns  every  two  hours,  and  this  wiU  go  on  for  a  fortnight  at  least. 
Argenteuil  produces  annually,  on  an  average,  200,000  hogsheads  of  wine." 

To  make  intoxicating  wine,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  juice  is  pressed  out  of  the 
grape;  it  is  then  fermented,  and  by  this  process  carbonic  acid  gas  (that  precious 
gas  for  which  champagne  is  so  much  celebrated)  is  first  created,  and  then 
alcohol,  exactly  the  same  as  is  found  in  brandy  and  whisky.  The  length  of  time 
this  fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  depends  upon  the  sort  of  wine  that  is 
wanted.  If  it  is  to  be  a  sweet  wine,  the  fermentation  is  stopped  sooner.  In  all  cases, 
any  defici-ency  of  spirit  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  brandy.  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  any  Avine  imported  into  this  country  unbrandied;  for,  if  not  previously 
•'  fortified,"  it  is  so  before  shipment,  to  prevent  its  running  into  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation. And  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that,  out  of  the  immense  quantity  of  fictitious 
wine  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  stable  article  is  brandy,  whisky,  cider,  or 
some  liquor  containing  alcohol.  I  may  here  observe  that,  as  in  beer,  there  is  often 
a  second  quality  of  wine  obtained  from  the  same  grapes,  by  watering  and  pressing 
them  a  second  time,  and  this  liquor  makes  what  is  called  vin  ordinaire,  which 
being  weak  in  alcohol,  is  used  by  the  peasantry  as  "small  beer"  is  in  this  country. 

Xow,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  connoisseurs  of  wine,  the  medical  faculty,  and  all 
who  speak  of  it  as  a  "generous"  article,  as  the  "milk  of  old  age,"  in  what  its 
excellent  qualities  consist  ?  Take  out  the  spirit  and  no  one  would  drink  it,  and 
yet  this  is  neither  nourishing  nor  digestible,  but  simply  intoxicating.  As  to  nutri- 
ment, we  have  it  on  high  authority,  that  there  is  as  much  in  ft  single  grain  of  wheat 
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as  in  a  glass  of  wiue.  Although  there  is  a  clifierence  betwixt  our  own  gooseberry 
wine  and  grape  wine,  aiising  from  more  care  having  been  bestowed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  one  over  the  other,  and  the  public  taste  having  been  trained  to  one 
and  not  to  the  other;  yet,  so  far  as  "nourishment"  is  concerned  (if  there  be  any- 
thing about  either  deserving  the  name),  there  is  as  much  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  wines  made  from  other  British  fruits.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  bad  S}Tnptom  that  many  persons  are  substituting  claret  for  port.  To  be 
genteel  they  must  have  toine  at  the  dinner  table,  and  as  claret  has  so  much  less 
spirit  in  it  than  port,  it  is  well  that  the  fashion  is  taking  the  direction  of  the  lesser 
evil. 

In  this  country  we  associate  vane  with  liquor  that  stimulates,  and  taken  freely, 
intoxicates ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  other  countries.  The  peasantry  in  many  parts 
drink  it  to  their  meals  as  we  would  water  or  milk.  Indeed,  most  of  it  in  common 
use  is  not  unlike,  in  strength,  the  family  beer  that  our  ancestors  used  to  brew 
weekly  for  their  own  use.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  grape-growing  countries  get 
the  credit  of  being  sober.     Dr.  Duff,  in  his  journey  through  France,  says  : — 

*'  Look  at  the  peasant  at  his  meals,  in  wine-bearing  districts.  Instead  of  milk,  he 
has  a  basin  of  pm-e,  xmadulterated  '  blood  of  the  gi-ape.'  In  this  its  native,  original  state, 
it  is  a  plain,  simple,  and  wholesome  Hquid,  which,  at  every  repast,  becomes  to  the  husband- 
man what  milk  is  to  the  shepherd,  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary — not  an  intoxicating,  but 
a  nutritive  beverage.  Hence,  to  the  vine-di-essing  peasant  of  Auxerre,  for  example,  an 
abundant  vintage,  as  connected  with  his  own  sustenance,  is  as  important  as  an  overflowing 
dairy  to  the  pastoral  peasant  of  Ayrshire;  and  hence,  by  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  are 
language  and  sense  of  Scripture  vindicated  from  the  very  appearance  of  favouring  what 
is  merely  luxurious,  or  positively  noxious,  when  it  so  constantly  magnities  a  well-replenished 
wine-press,  in  a  rocky,  mountainous  coxmtry,  like  that  of  Palestine,  as  one  of  the  richest 
bounties  of  a  generous  Providence." 

Alluding  to  the  ^dnes  of  Spain,  Mr.  Beckwith,  iu  his  ••  Practical  Notes  on 
"Wine,"  says : — "  The  abundance  of  the  vino  del  pais,  or  common  wine  of  the 
country,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  (casks  and  cooperage  being  expensive). 
when  new  wine  is  requii-ed  to  be  put  into  the  cask,  that  of  the  preceding  year  is 
occasionally  poured  down  the  gutters  of  a  town,  and  that — notably  at  \sl  de  Penas 
— common  wine  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  water  for  mixing  mortar." 

It  is  important  to  know  that  a  great  quantity  of  grape  juice  is  preserved  from 
the  fei-menting  process,  and  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  "  wine,"  as  that 
which  is  subjected  to  that  process.  Unfennented  wines  are  common  to  aU  grape- 
groA\-ing  countries,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  sort  of  wine  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  gift  of  Providence  in  connection  with  corn 
and  oil.  But,  in  our  wine  bibbing  country,  none  is  so  popular  as  wine  weU  charged 
with  brandy.  Grapes  of  themselves  will  only  yield  about  eight  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
but  when  Ave  find  some  Avines  containing  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  Ave  see  how 
much  brandy  has  to  be  added.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Avho  examined  a  great  number  of 
wines  and  other  liquors,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiment,  that  the  alcohol 
varied 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent,     per  Measure.  Per  Cent.      per  Measure. 

In  Claret from    9-1      to      IPl 


In  Port from  20-7  to  23-2 

Sherr>-    ..  „  Lrl  ,,  247 

Madeira..  „  19-0  „  197 

Marsala..  „  19-9  „  21-1 


Bm-gundy..      „     10-1       „       13-2 

MoseUe „       87       „         9-t 

Champagne.  ,,  14-1  „  14-8 
Our  temperance  Avriters  are  constantly  dAvelling  upon  the  "adulteration"  of 
wines.  They  teU  us  that  millions  of  gallons  are  made  up  of  cider,  sloes,  logwood, 
and  such  like  ingredients,  without  any  juice  of  the  grape.  Noav,  if  pure  alcohoHc 
wines  were  icholesome  and  tininjurious,  tliere  Avould  be  some  force  in  denouncing 
these  adulterations.  But  the  fact  is,  nothing  used  in  these  fabrications  is  so 
injurious  as  the  alcohol  in  genuine  wines.    We  are  told  that  the  adulterated  article 
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does  not  contain  a  drop  of  the  real  juice  of  the  grape.  "Well,  granted,  and  wliere 
is  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  those  wines  that  are  said  to  he  pure,  yet  heavily  charged 
■with  alcohol  ?  By  the  fermenting  and  fining  processes,  the  properties  of  the  grape 
either  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels,  or  are  changed  into  other  substances.  Almost 
the  only  part  remaining  unaltered  is  the  water,  amounting  to  about  75  per  cent. 
You  cannot  frighten  wine-drinkers  by  telling  them  of  elderberries  or  logwood ;  they 
get  what  "  cheers "  and  "  inebriates,"  and  that  is  what  they  Hke.  When  our 
friends  talk  and  write  so  much  about  adulterations,  it  seems  to  imply  that  they 
regard  unadulterated  wine  as  unobjectionable,  and  people  will  infer  as  much.  Looking 
at  the  free  use  of  brandy  in  making  up  the  best  wines,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
that  made  from  cider  and  its  accompaniments  is  not  less  injurious.  It  is  evident 
that  we  make  two  mistakes.  The  first  is,  that  in  this  country  we  form  an 
extravagant  estimate  of  the  "juice  of  the  grape,"  an  estimate  that  would  soon  sober 
down  if  we  were  living  in  countries  abounding  in  vineyards.  The  next  is,  we  con- 
ceive that  our  "  good  wine  "  is  the  juice  of  the  grape,  (it  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  blood  of  the  grape.")  AVould  it  not  be  more  correct  to  call  it  "  brandy  and  water?" 
After  undergoing  all  the  operations  of  pressing,  fermenting,  fining,  and  keeping, 
what  do  we  find  ?  Water,  75  per  cent. ;  alcoJiol,  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  other  five 
made  up  of  acids  fixed  and  volatile,  including  colouring  matter  and  the  essential 
oils  from  which  the  pecuHar  odours  are  obtained.  Do  you  call  this  the  "  juice  of 
the  grape  ?"  The  great  importing  fii-m  of  Gilbey,  in  their  Annual  Circular  for  18G7, 
admit  that  the  fermentation  of  grapes  "  throws  ofi"  much  of  the  body  and  richness 
of  the  fruit,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  similarity  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  before  and  after  fermentation,  is  scarcely  discernable."  And  the 
Lancet  states  that  in  every  1,000  grains  of  the  Clarets  and  Burgundies  tested,  the 
mean  amount  of  albuminous  matter  present  was  only  li  grains.  I  speak  now  of 
our  orthodox  wines,  those,  for  instance,  that  secure  the  praise  of  poets,  and  for 
which  parties  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  an  extravagant  price.  Those  manufactured 
with  less  care  have  more  of  the  extractive  matter. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  "  fmit  of  the  vine,"  I  may  say — If  you  want 
it  in  its  very  best  condition,  pluck  the  grapes  and  eat  them.  If  you  want  a  grateful 
beverage,  a  perfectly  sober  one,  squeeze  the  fruit  and  drink  the  liquor,  fresh  as  it 
comes  from  the  grape.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  juice  so  as  to  use  it  aU  the  year 
round,  boil  it  or  subject  it  to  evaporation,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  syrup.  If  you  want 
to  turn  the  fruit  to  the  best  purpose,  with  the  leasf  waste,  and  useable  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  dry  it  in  the  sun  and  make  it  into  raisins.  But,  if  you  want  to  disturb 
the  nervous  machinery^  of  your  system  and  excite  it  to  unnatural  action,  then  you 
must  induce  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  run  into  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  you 
have  an  intoxicating  liquor.  Again,  if  you  want  wine  that  will  pre-eminently  suit 
the  unteetotalised  palate  of  John  Bull,  you  will  have  to  add  brandy,  without  which 
he  would  consider  it  trash.  There  is  a  much  shorter  way  of  showing  the  true 
properties  of  popular  wine — by  pointing  to  its  effects — but,  besides  this,  it  is  as 
weU  we  should  reason  the  matter  so  as  to  produce  a  deeper  conviction. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  when  deciding  on  an  appeal  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  as  to  the  suppression  of  a  publication,  called  "  The  Confessional  Unmasked,"  said, 
"  I  take  the  test  of  obscenity  to  be  the  tcndencu  of  the  matter  complained  of  to  deprave 
and  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  whose  minds  are  open  to  such  immoi-al  tendcnciea.^^  On 
the  same  principle,  it  is  the  toulency  of  the  drinking  system  Avhich  condemns  it.  What  is 
the  tnuleucy  of  the  gin  palace  but  evil  and  moral  corruption  ?  The  tendency  of  the  beer- 
house but  poverty  and  vice  ?  The  tendency  of  fashionable  drinking  in  private  houses, 
but  a  love  of  liquor  among  young  people  and  all  who  are  mixed  up  with  it  ?  If  hooka 
should  be  suppressed  because  of  their  evil  tendencies,  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
public  voice  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  drink  selling  for  the  same 
reason. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— No.  G. 


Every  additional  paper  I  write  under  this  head  seems  to  be  an  increasing  task, 
having  to  dwell  so  much  upon  myself  and  my  own  doings.  But  feeling  unable  now 
to  draw  back,  all  I  have  to  crave  of  my  readers  is,  that  they  will  forgive  any 
appearance  of  vanity  or  self-praise  of  which  I  may  appear  to  be  chargeable.  This 
paper  will  refer  to  some  of  my  dealings  with  the  poor.  Naturally  I  cling  to  them  • 
I  feel  a  pleasure  in  their  company,  and  when  I  meet  persons  drunk  or  in  rags — a 
sight  forbidding  to  most  people, — I  seem  drawn  towards  them,  and  never  pass 
them  without  a  feeling  of  pity.  These  feelings,  perhaps  natural,  were,  I  be- 
lieve,  very  much  matured  by  my  early  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  my  attention 
often  being  arrested  with  the  kindly,  benevolent,  sympathising,  charitable,  forgiving 
spirit  of  Jesus  as  manifested  in  all  his  teaching  and  in  all  his  works.  Many  a  time 
have  I  pictured  to  myself  the  scene  of  the  woman  washing  his  feet  Avith  her  tears,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  the  kindly  words  he  spoke  to  her  in 
opposition  to  the  rebukes  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  And  then,  again,  the 
words  He  spoke  to  "  the  woman  taken  in  adultery," — "  Hath  no  man  condemned 
thee?"  "No  man,  Lord."  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go,  and  sin  no  more!" 
Mine  has  been  an  unpretending,  humble  course,  trying,  in  a  limited  sphere,  to 
relieve  and  serve  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  a  man  who  devises  plans  for  benefiting  his  fellow  creatures,  and  carries  them 
into  effect  himself — who  disposes  of  his  bounty  with  his  own  hands — can  do  much 
more  good  than  one  who  gives  far  larger  sums,  but  leaves  the  distribution  entirely 
to  others,  and  whose  liberality,  too  often,  after  his  death,  is  wrongly  appropriated. 
No  doubt  I  have  been  often  imposed  upon,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  human  affairs, 
I  would  balance  the  good  of  relieving  a  number  against  the  evil  of  occasionally 
being  cheated.  I  think  it  is  Paley  who  says  he  preferred  giving  occasionally 
when  he  knew  he  was  being  imposed  upon  rather  than  check  the  current  of  bene- 
volence which  it  was  important  to  encourage.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  spared 
no  pains  in  visiting  people's  houses  and  testing  their  real  condition.  There  are  very 
few  poor  streets  or  courts  or  yards,  in  Preston,  where  I  have  not  been.  And  among 
those  who,  a  long  time  ago,  laboured  in  the  same  way,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  name 
the  late  Mrs.  German,  and  Miss  Whitehead  (now  Mrs.  Dr.  Stavert).  On  most,  if 
not  on  all  occasions  when  we  had,  during  our  depression  in  trade,  public  subscrip- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  I  took  a  part.  It  seems  natural  to  me  to  enjoy 
myself  among  the  poor  ;  and  if  my  present  m  eaus  were  doubled  or  trebled,  I  think 
it  would  make  no  difference.  I  feel  happier  at  any  time  at  the  fireside  of  a 
poor  man's  cottage,  chatting  with  his  family,  than  in  the  drawing-room  of  my  richest 
friend.  I  shall  not  go  into  details,  nor  dwell  upon  visits  to  "the  widows 
and  fatherless  in  their  afiiictions,"  which  is  the  duty  of  aU,  as  part  of  "  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,"  but  refer  to  instances  of  a  more  public  character,  where  I  have 
originated  and  earned  out  plans,  apparently  simple  in  themselves,  which  conferred 
great  good  upon  the  needy  poor.  I  may,  however,  just  name  one  case,  quite  for- 
gotten  to  myself,  but  brought  to  my  mind  by  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  lady. 
Speaking  of  her  father,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  she  says :  "  He  calls  to  mind 
an  incident  soon  after  your  marriage,  which  exhibits  the  kindliness  of  your  nature 
in  the  case  of  a  poor  man,  who  resided  in  a  cellar  in  Vauxhall-road,  sick,  and  full 
of  putrifying  sores,  and  to  Avhom  you  sent  the  best  feather-bed  you  had.  Doubtless, 
if  he  were  talking  to  you,  many  interesting  events  would  be  elicited." 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  poor,  I  found  the  greatest  symptoms  of  misery,  as 
it  struck  me,  in  their  bedrooms.  Many  a  score  of  beds  have  I  seen  without  a  single 
blanket  j  sometimes  with  no  covering  but  a  thin  cotton  sheet  or  two,  perhaps  a  few 
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wrappers,  or  a  piece  of  old  carpet.  These,  and  their  body  clothes,  being  all  the 
covering  thej"^  bad  during  the  winter  nights.  Few  could  believe  how  poor  families 
sleep  unless  they  saw  it.  And  it  seldom  happens  that  lady  visitors,  or  others  who 
call,  go  up  stairs.  Everything  there  is  alike  Avretched.  Beds  filled  with  straw  or 
old  chaff.  The  ticks  dirty,  and  sometimes  with  holes  in ;  the  chaff  wet,  or 
running  out.  The  floors  not  clean  ;  the  windows  and  fire-places  closed  ;  indeed,  the 
air  is  so  bad,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  they  pass  the  night.  In  many  cases,  and  gene- 
rally where  the  parties  have  been  "  sold  up,"  there  are  no  bedsteads,  but  they  sleep 
on  the  floor.  Five  in  a  bed,  I  have  often  met  with — three  in  the  usual  position,  and 
two  youngsters  at  the  feet.  Visiting  late  at  night,  I  once  found  seven  persons  in 
one  bed,  four  little  ones  across  at  the  bottom,  feet  to  feet.  It  is  true  enough  that 
one  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  I  was  always  so 
impressed  with  the  discomforts  of  the  bedrooms,  that  I  turned  my  special  atten- 
tion  to  this.  There  is  nothing,  at  a  small  cost,  that  is  more  comfortable  for  a  poor 
family  than  a  new  chaff  bed;  and,  I  have  heard  a  poor  woman  say,  "it  warms 
three  sides."  This,  I  seem  to  have  made  my  special  study.  One  hard  winter  (I 
think  it  was  about  1826),  I  distributed,  on  my  own  account,  900  sacks  of  chaff. 
Assisted  by  a  few  friends,  Ave  visited  many  of  the  poorest  houses  and  cellars  in  the 
town.  After  making  all  inquiries,  1  decided  to  whom  I  would  give  two,  three, 
or  more  sacks  of  chaff,  according  to  their  needs ;  but,  as  a  condition,  they  were  all, 
after  throwing  away  their  old  chaff,  to  wash  their  bed  ticks.  1  purchased  the  chaff 
from  the  farmers,  at  about  8d.  a  sack,  and  they  brought  it  in  cart-loads  of  about 
80  or  40  sacks  at  a  time.  I  gave  them  a  list  of  names  and  streets,  and  sent  a  man 
to  assist  in  delivering  the  chaff  at  the  poor  people's  houses.  On  several  occasions 
afterwards,  in  connection  with  our  public  charities,  I  may  be  said  to  have  had  the 
office  of  chaff  distributor  and  bed  inspector. 

Formerly,  working  people,  as  a  rule,  Avere  poorer  than  they  are  at  present. 
Food  was  dear,  work  scarce,  and  Avages  Ioav.  The  competition  among  Avorkpeople 
was  so  severe  that  emigration,  for  a  long  time,  Avas  looked  upon  as  the  chief  remedy. 
We  had  many  public  subscriptions  in  times  of  distress— in  1810,  18:)0,  1840, 
and  1842,  &c.  In  these,  the  distribution  of  soup  and  bedding  genert^lly  formed  the 
most  prominent  features.  In  the  year  1830,  the  soup  Avas  made  in  the  kitchen  of 
Lord  Derby's  house,  in  Church- street,  on  a  large  scale.  The  chaff  was  stored  in, 
and  given  out,  at  a  warehouse  in  Fox-street.  At  another  time.  Lord  Derby's  stables 
were  engaged  for  the  same  good  work.  We  had,  in  1858,  a  distribution  called  dis- 
tinctly, "  The  Bedding  Charity,"  and  its  history  is  Avorthy  of  being  referred  to. 
Mr.  Isaac  Whitwell,  of  Kendal,  a  truly  benevolent  man,  had  an  exhibition  in  the 
Temperance  HaU  of  the  "  Magic  Lantern,"  to  Sunday-school  children  and  others, 
which  left  a  balance  of  i<'ll  lOs.  2d.  He  left  it  Avdth  me  to  decide  how  the  balance 
should  be  appropriated.  It  Avas  then  a  time  of  distress,  and  after  consulting  some 
friends,  I  said,  if  we  could  raise  £'S0  or  £40  more,  we  might  replenish  a  number  of 
poor  people's  beds.  We  made  application  to  a  fcAv  benevolent  persons,  and  the 
project  was  so  Avell  received,  that  we  resolved  to  form  a  "  Bedding  Charity."  The 
foUoAving  are  the  first  and  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Appeal  we  issued  for  carry, 
ing  this  into  effect : — 

"It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  among  other  privations,  the  bedding  of  a  great 
number  of  the  Avorking  people  of  Preston,  especially  the  aged,  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  They  have  but  little  covering — many  not  a  single  blanket — but,  Avorse 
than  all,  their  beds  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  not  having  been  rencAved  for  many 
years.  The  chaff  is  reduced  to  dust,  a  deal  of  it  very  dirty,  and  in  many  cases  it 
has  become  so  Avasted  that  the  bed-cords  are  often  felt  through  it.  The  high  price 
of  provisions  has  prevented  them  from  being  able  to  purchase  new  chaff ;  and  now 
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that  an  inclement  season  is  at  band,  it  has  been  thought  no  greater  service  could  be 
rendered  to  the  poor,  at  a  moderate  expense,  than  to  renew  a  considerable  number 
of  these  beds  with  new  chaflF.  It  is  also  intended  to  supply  new  bed-ticks,  cotton 
sheets,  and  coverlets  at  a  low  charge. 

"  To  the  rich  and  benevolent  we  appeal  to  assist  us  in  this  good  work  ;  and,  we 
trust,  considering  the  present  lamentable  depression  in  trade,  the  approaching 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  and  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  poor  of  the  town, 
that  this  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain." 

"  J.  OWEN  PAEE,  Chairman.  J.  .J.  MYRES,  Treasurer." 
"  .J.  LIVESEY,  Yice-Chairman.  .J.  SHAW,  Secretary." 
A  warehouse  was  taken  as  a  depot  for  chaff  and  bedding ;  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons were  employed  in  making  bed-ticks  and  filling  them.  Every  part  of  the  town 
was  visited ;  and  it  was  really  a  sight  to  see  new  beds  and  old  beds,  filled  'with  new 
chaft',  being  trucked  and  carted  through  the  town  daily  for  a  long  time  during  these 
operations.  It  was  a  condition  that  the  old  bed-ticks  should  always  be  cleaned. 
Lime  was  also  furnished  to  the  people  for  whitewashing  their  houses,  and  sometimes 
soap  ;  and  in  cases,  owing  to  sickness  or  eld  age,  where  the  parties  were  not  able  to 
dean  their  rooms,  women,  some  from  the  workhouse,  were  sent  to  do  it.  There 
was  such  a  cleaning  out  on  this  occasion  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  and 
thousands  of  clean  beds  were  secured  to  the  poor.  For  many  weeks  I  never  went 
home  to  dine,  but  remained  at  the  depot,  quite  happy  in  taking  a  bun  and  a  glass 
,of  water,  or  a  basin  of  soup  for  dinner.  The  Eev.  J.  Shaw,  curate  of  the  Parish 
Church,  rendered  invaluable  service,  and  instead  of  the  <£30  or  £'40,  we  raised  and 
expended  upwards  i'1,100,  besides  the  amount  which  the  people  paid  for  Bolton 
sheets  and  quilts,  at  a  reduced  price.  We  had  collections  in  the  Churches  and 
Chapels,  and  I  may  here  quote  two  paragraphs  from  a  printed  sermon  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Parr,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Preston,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  on  the  lith 
February,  1858,  on  behalf  of  this  charity : — 

'*  The  Bedding  Charity  has  been  organized  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  extre- 
mity of  distress  known  to  exist.  Honour  be  to  Mr.  Livesey,  the  prime  mover  in  it — 
honour  to  the  first  and  most  munificent  contributors  to  it — honour  above  all  to  the 
laborious  and  self-denying  visitors,  and  to  the  honorary  and  earnest  efiicient  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  J.  Shaw.  Thanks  to  all  these ;  much  has  been  done  to  relieve,  «nd 
more  to  discover,  an  extent  and  depth  of  sufi'ering  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
adequately  understood  and  felt." 

'•  The  \dsitors  have  been  struck  with  the  amount  of  uncomplaining  patience, 
unmurmuring  endurance,  which  they  have  witnessed.  The  poor  have  felt  com- 
forted, and  cheered,  and  honoured  by  the  notice  taken  of  them,  and  the  sympathy 
expressed  for  them ;  and  in  many  it  seemed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  hope,  that 
being  thus  seasonably  helped,  they  might  now  be  able  to  help  themselves,  and  to 
do  away  with  that  feeling  of  desperation  and  self-abandonment,  which  extinguishes 
all  exertion,  and  offers  those  who  sink  under  it,  a  ready  prey  to  every  evil 
influence." 

All  classes,  excepting  the  veiy  poorest,  could  enjoy  themselves  every  summer 
by  going  with  the  cheap  railway  trips.  This  led  me  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
arranging  one  for  this  class,  which  was  eminently  successful.  Every  summer  the 
poorest  in  the  town,  "  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,"  the  scavengers,  the 
sweeps,  and  workhouse  people,  have  been  treated  by  a  railway  trip  to  Black- 
pool, Southport,  Fleetwood,  or  some  other  sea  bathing  place.  This  annual  treat 
commenced  in  ISio ;  it  was  entirely  my  own  conception,  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since,  generally  in  the  month  of  August.  It  has  been  called  the  *'  Poor 
People's  Trip,"  the  "  Old  Women's  Trip,"  and  the  "  Butter-milk  Trip, '  the  latter 
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because,  for  a  number  of  years,  we  took  a  truck  load  of  butter-milk  with  us  for 
the  use  of  our  guests.  The  trip  numbered  at  first  2,000  to  2,500,  but  in  time 
it  increased  to  4,000.  We  arranged  with  the  railway  companies  to  take  them  for 
Od.  a  head,  and  we  issued  tickets  in  packets  at  8d.,  including  for  each  person  a 
bun,  and  milk  ad  libitum.  Latterly  coffee  was  substituted  for  milk.  Benevolent 
persons  and  employers  purchased  the  packets  and  distributed  them  among  the 
poor,  and  the  demand,  I  may  say,  always  exceeded  the  supply.  It  was  managed 
by  a  committee,  of  whom  Mr.  Joseph  Dearden  is  one  of  the  oldest.  This  low 
charge  continued  for  20  years ;  but  for  the  last  two  years  the  railway  companies 
have  demanded  Is.  I  don't  blame  them  for  this,  for  it  had  become  impossible 
to  discriminate  sufficiently  so  as  to  prevent  numbers  of  persons  taking  advantage 
of  the  charity  trip  who  were  Avell  able  to  pay  a  fuU  fare.  The  trips  however,  have 
gone  as  before  though  at  the  higher  charge,  except  that  refreshments  are  not  supplied  ; 
and  it  is  not  looked  upon  now  as  an  exclusively  charitable  arrangement.  It  used 
to  be  an  interesting  sight  to  me  to  see  the  trains  start  one  after  another,  every 
caniage  crammed  with  the  poor  people  as  "  happy  as  princes."  It  was  the  only 
"  out "  many  of  them  got  during  the  whole  year,  and  they  would  talk  of  it  many 
a  Ion"  day.  Long  before  the  time  an-ives  the  old  women  will  call  to  ask  when  the 
trip  will  come  off,  and  describe  their  ailments,  telUng  marvellous  tales  how  much 
they  were  benefited  the  year  before.  I  often  think  how  much  friendship  and  good 
will  might  be  diffused  among  the  poor,  if  the  rich  would  but  only  mix  more  with 
them,  and  contrive  for  their  enjoyments.  They  little  think  of  the  store  of  gratitude 
that  is  lodged  in  breasts  covered  with  rags,  for  anyone  who  becomes  their  benefactor. 
My  attention  at  one  time  was  directed  to  the  way  in  which  the  poorest  classes 
were  served  with  coals,  which  was  by  bags  eontaining  a  hundred- weight  each,  or 
what  should  have  been  a  hundred- weight,  for  I  found  upon  weighing  some  bags 
that  they  did  not  contain  more  than  90  to  lOOlbs.,  instead  of  1121bs.  I  determined 
to  introduce  an  entire  new  system,  so  as  not  only  to  secure  honest  weight,  but 
to  reduce  the  price.  Instead  of  bags  filled  at  the  coal  yards  by  so  many  spades- 
full,  I  fixed  upon  different  points  in  the  town,  contiguous  to  the  residences  of 
the  poor,  and  had  cart  loads  of  coals  laid  down  in  the  streets.  They  were  weighed 
on  the  spot  and  wheeled  in  baskets  to  the  people's  houses.  "When  one  load  was 
serVed  out,  the  men  employed  moved  the  scale  which  went  on  wheels,  to  another 
point  and  did  the  same  there ;  and  it  soon  became  known  in  each  locality  on  what 
day  the  coal  men  would  come.  A  great  advantage  was  gained  to  the  poor,  and  the 
bagging  system  became  abolished.  We  sold  at  a  price  to  cover  expenses,  for 
ready  money.  This  plan  worked  most  beneficially.  After  seeing  it  fully 
established,  I  induced  a  friend  of  mine,  William  Toulmin,  to  carry  it  on,  which 
he  did  for  many  years,  establishing  small  retail  coal  yards  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  a  system  which  now  generally  prevails. 

In  my  visitations  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that  but  for  their 
drinking  and  improvident  habits,  a  great  many  families  would  not  have  been 
in  the  wretched  condition  in  which  we  found  them.  In  1824,  I  wrote  a  pamphlet 
of  2-4  pages,  entitled  "  A  Friendly  Address  to  the  Poorer  Classes,"  which  went 
throu<»h  several  editions,  but  is  now  out  of  print.  In  this  I  spoke  of  industry, 
cleanliness,  economy,  sobriety,— against  smoking,  shopping,  pledging,  dealing  with 
tallymen,  and  generally  on  better  domestic  management.  Before  I  heard  of 
temperance  societies,  I  wrote  and  circulated,  for  the  same  classes,  a  pamphlet 
headed  "  The  Besetting  Sin."  This  dealt  with  the  question  of  temperance  as  many 
deal  with  it  in  the  present  day,  shewing  the  horrid  evils  of  "  drunkenness  "  merely, 
urging  great  moderation,  but  saying  nothing  against  the  drink  itself,  or  against  its 
dangerous  tendencies  in  small  quantities.    I  had  a  restless  spirit ;  I  was  generally 
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inventing  soniethimg,  as  I  thought,  for  hettering  the  condition  'of  the  poor.  This 
■vrill  further  aj^pear  -when  I  speak  of  the  schools  and  institutes  which  I  either 
originated  or  assisted  in  promoting.  I  had  fully  intended,  in  this  paper,  to  give  a 
sketch  of  my  labours  in  connection  with  the  Eelief  Fund  during  the  Cotton  Famine, 
which  in  magnitude  and  length  of  time  eclipsed  all  the  charitable  distributions  we 
ever  had  in  Preston ;  but  this,  for  want  of  space,  I  must  defer  till  my  next. 

♦ 

LADIES'  DEINK  SHOPS. 


The  latest  inventions  for  bringing  drink  nearer  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
nearer  to  the  drink,  are  the  wine  licences  of  confectioners,  and  the  hcences  for 
grocers  to  sell  wine  and  spirits  for  non-consumption  on  the  premises.  It  seems  to 
be  a  prevailing  idea  in  St.  Stephens  that  the  people  cannot  live  without  the  drink. 
The  Sunday  Closing  Committee,  from  their  questions,  would  appear  to  believe  that 
the  working  classes  could  not  eat  a  Sunday  dinner  or  a  supper  without  beer,  and 
that  if  they  had  to  go  into  the  country  and  could  not  get  beer  as  "  refreshment," 
they  might  never  be  able  to  see  home  again.  It  was  this  ignorant  mischievous 
notion  that  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Bill.  So  anxious  were  our  legislators 
that  the  people  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  powerful  aid  which  beer  was  to  give 
them,  that  they  empowered  the  excise  to  grant  licences  for  its  sale,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  in  houses  ot  a  moderate  amount  of  rating.  And,  under  pretext  of 
weaning  the  women  from  gin-drinking,  ]\Ir.  Gladstone's  bill  was  passed,  authorising 
any  confectioner,  or  any  person  selUng  eatables,  to  have  a  licence  for  supplying 
their  customers  with  wine.  "  Look  at  the  ladies'  drink-shops,"  says  M.  A. 
Paul,  "  look  at  the  aristocratic  mode  of  feminine  tippling  !  Plate-glass  windows  show 
tempting  displays  of  genuine  confectionery.  Fruit  tarts,  frosted  cakes,  mince  pies, 
and  bonbons,  present  incentives  to  the  most  dehcate  appetites,  and  arouse  in  hungry 
little  Arabs  outside  longing  desires  to  taste  the  good  things  within,  as  they  flatten 
their  noses  against  the  cold  glass,  and  "choose"  Avhat  they  Avould  buy  if  they  were 
the  grand  ladies  who,  arrayed  in  furs  and  velvets  and  silks,  sweep  past  them  so 
often.  The  spacious  shop  has  crimson  velvet  cushioned  chairs  and  couches  arranged 
along  its  centre,  to  rest  weary  limbs  and  aching  heads,  after  the  fatigues  of  shopping 
and  flirting.  It  has  also  ruby  wine  sparkling  in  elegant  decanters  on  the  counters, 
and  beautifully-shaped  wine  glasses  are  ranged  ready  for  use.  Port,  sherry,  cham- 
pagne,  liqueurs,  cordials,  the  "  excellent  light  wines  "  of  the  continent  that  were  to 
cure  English  drunkenness,  are  all  at  hand ;  and  well-dressed  attentive  young  ladies, 
with  the  largest  chignons  possible,  act  the  part  of  potboys  and  bannaids  to  the 
fair.  This  is  the  ladies'  drink-shop.  Innocence  has  for  the  present  left  these  ren- 
dezvous  of  our  women.  Foimerly  the  worst  that  could  happen  in  them  was  an 
undue  indulgence  in  confectioners'  pastry,  or  a  surfeit  of  sweets.  Now  ladies  may 
become  partially  intoxicated.  Their  brains  may  be  aroused  to  excessive  action ; 
their  senses  may  become  deadened ;  their  perceptions  clouded ;  and  if  enquiiy  is 
made,  they  have  only  been  to  give  their  order  to  the  confectioner,  or  to  have  a  Little 
lunch  with  a  friend,  or  to  buy  some  "  goodies"  for  the  nursery." 

And  next,  we  have  the  grocers'  drink-shops,  and  which,  by  the  run  of  custom 
they  have  secured,  have  so  provoked  the  old  orthodox  dealers  in  liquors,  that,  in 
retaliation,  they  have  become  dealers  in  tea,  which  is  an  additional  temptation. 
The  grocers  can  sell  a  bottle  of  wine,  rum,  gin,  or  whisky  -without  any  magistrates' 
certificate.  Good  and  bad  should  never  be  so  associated  together  as  to  make  one  as 
easy  as  the  other,  or  make  the  professed  pursuit  of  one  a  cover  for  indulging  in  the 
other.  A  woman  coming  out  of  a  public-house,  if  accused  of  having  been  there  for 
a  pot  of  beer,  can  easily  say,  *'  Oh  no,  I've  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea 
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and  the  wife  going  to  the  grocers  for  her  sugar  and  other  articles,  can  pack  the 
bottle  in  the  basket  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  legitimate  family  stock.  And, 
if  she  be  one  who  runs  on  a  score,  as  too  may  do,  she  will  not  be  behind  that 
ingenious  matron  who  said,  "  you  will  put  this  down  a  stone  of  flour."  I  would 
not  imitate  some  of  our  teetotalers  in  adopting  the  •'  exclusive  dealing"  principle, 
determining  to  buy  of  no  grocer  Avhere  drink  is  sold,  but  I  would  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  this  class  of  traders  that  the  temptations  to  evil  Avere  numerous 
enough  before  without  the  addition  of  their  establishments.  They  cannot  but 
know  the  evils  of  home  drinking,  and  no  temptation  has  ever  been  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  women  being  able  to  get  their  wine  and  spirits  at  the  gi'ocers'  shops. 

THE  MIDLAND  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

Some  friend  has  sent  me  a  report  of  the  annual  conference  of  "  The  Midland 
Counties  Sunday-School  Union,"  held  at  Walsall,  on  Good  Friday.  In  discussing 
such  questions  as  "  How  can  we  retain  our  elder  Sunday-school  scholars  ?"  and 
"  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  remedies,"  one  would  think  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  going  deeply  into  the  drink  question,  and  yet 
we  see  in  this,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  at  the  whole  of  the  three  meetings,  attended 
by  ministers  and  members  of  churches  from  an  extended  district,  so  far  as  I  find 
from  the  report  in  the  local  paper,  this  matter  was  not  once  named.  I  don't  so 
much  as  find  the  word  drink,  drinking,  drunkenness,  temperance,  intemperance,  or 
teetotahsm  in  all  the  report.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  those  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  procceedings,  and  who  were  considered  the  authorised  speakers ;  for  there 
was  one  exception.  A  man  styled  "Fiddler  Joss,"  a  reformed  drunkard,  who 
appeared  as  an  intruder,  and  who  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussion, started  up  and  observed,  "  there  had  been  a  deal  said  about  difi'erent  kinds 
of  ologies,  but  what  he  believed  in  was  Bible-ology  and  Temperance-ology,"  and,  in 
rather  a  rough  style,  told  some  homely  truths  about  the  doings  of  strong  drink. 
No  other  speaker  seemed  disposed  to  second  "  Fiddler  Joss,"  but  one  gentleman 
took  occasion  to  caution  him  to  "  guard  against  egotism,  and  against  exhibiting  to 
a  mixed  crowd  the  inconsistencies  of  professing  Christians."  Of  the  fact  that  it  is 
drink  selling,  drink  using,  diinking  companions,  and  the  amusements  carried  on  at 
drinking  places  that  tempt  young  people  away  from  the  school  and  the  chapel,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  should  have  been 
unnoticed.  The  speakers  declaimed  against  "  the  infidelity  and  heathenism  of  our 
larger  towns,"  but  where  are  the  hot-beds  in  which  these  are  fostered  so  much  as  at 
the  public -house  ?  One  feels  grieved  and  sorry  that  this  great  question  of  temper- 
ance reform  should  be  ignored  at  these  important  gatherings.  It  cannot  be  from 
ignorance.  If  the  speakers  themselves  take  a  little,  or  it  is  found  on  their  tables 
and  sideboards,  their  reticence  as  to  the  temperance  question  is  easily  explained ;  and 
they  might  also  be  anxious  not  to  offend  the  liberal  contributors  to  the  schools  who 
were  present,  and  who  are  not  teetotalers.  The  time  will  surely  come  when  this 
subject  will  be  fairly  breasted — when  the  barrenness  of  religion,  the  decay  of  schools, 
and  the  prevalency  of  vice  will  be  honestly  traced  to  its  source,  and  when  it  vnU. 
not  be  said  that  the  bottle  and  the  barrel  owe  no  small  amount  of  their  safety  to 
the  succour  of  educationists  and  rehgious  professors.  We  might  easily  make  allow- 
ance for  any  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  wresting  our  schools  from 
the  fangs  of  this  arch  enemy — strong  drink,  but  to  ignore  his  existence  seems 
unaccountable. 


The  amiiversary  meetings  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  were  to  be 
held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  the  Conferance  would  be  held  on  the  27th,  but 
these  meetings  were  too  late  in  the  month  to  be  noticed  in  this  number  of  the  Staunch 
Teetotaler, 
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The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  British  Temperance  League  will  be 
held  at  Preston,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  24th  and  25th  of  this  month.  Sermons 
will  be  preached  on  the  Sunday  previous.  The  Conference  will  be  opened  in  the  Ex- 
change, at  Eleven  o'clock  on  the  24th.  Out-door  temperance  meetings  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  the  21st,  and  during  the  previous  week ;  and  public  meetings  will  be  held  on 
the  evenings  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Among  the  influential  speakers  expected  to 
attend  are — Mr.  James  Barlow,  mayor  of  Bolton  ;  Mr.  M.  Young,  of  the  National  League ; 
Rev.  T.  Rooke,  M.A.,  from  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Reformation  Society ; 
Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  Bolton;  Drs.  Lees,  Munroe,  of  Hull,  J.  W.  Beaumont, 
of  Sheffield,  R.  Martin,  Warrington,  and  several  ministers  belonging  to  this  town. 

"  Do  you  continue  your  hand  bath  every  morning  yet  ?"  "  To  be  sure  I  do.  There 
would  be  no  Staunch  Teetotaler  if  I  gave  it  up.  If  there  be  an  external  stimulant  that 
the  skin  longs  to  enjoy,  it  is  fresh  air,  and  pure  water  and  a  dose  of  friction  ;  when  you 
have  got  these  you  feel  as  if  you  were  made  over  again.  To  ^vrap  up  a  dirty  skin,  and  to 
exclude  the  fresh  air  from  the  pores  is  irrational  and  far  beneath  the  instincts  of  the  brute 
creation.  I  question  if  there  is  any  creature  as  dirty, — any  living  being  that  does  the 
same  injustice  to  its  hide  as  civilized  man.  Cold  water  is  as  bracing  to  the  nerves  that 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  through  them  the  whole  man,  as  cold  air  is  to  the  lungs.  The 
most  timid  may  begin  my  plan  this  warm  weather,  and  for  the  details  I  refer  them  to 
Nos.  4  and  5,  where  they  appear  at  length. 

The  local  papers  of  Lampeter  state  that  Mrs.  Harford,  of  Falcondale,  has  taken  up 
the  teetotal  cause,  and  has  commenced  canvassing  with  a  wonderful  success.  The  cause 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity,  but  Mrs.  Harford,  seeing  that  no  one  else 
would  arise,  has  started  a  Temperance  Society  upon  her  own  responsibility,  and  is  seen, 
no  matter  what  weather,  going  from  house  to  house,  canvassing  to  get  poople  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  become  members  of  her  society.  So  great  and  irresistible  are  her  reasons  and 
arguments  that  not  in  one  instance  has  she  failed,  even  with  those  no  one  else  would 
venture  to  ask  ;  she  cares  not  what  or  who  they  are ;  she  orders  her  carriage  to  be  driven 
from  the  rich  tradesman's  house  to  the  poor  man's  cot,  and  succeeds  in  each  case,  though 
by  doing  so  she  incurs  the  displeasure  and  frowns  of  the  publicans.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
who  are  advocates  of  the  teetotal  cause  will  continue  co-operating  with  Mrs.  Harford  in 
rendering  her  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 

Another  gathering  of  20  years'  old  teetotalers  and  upwards  has  been  held  in  London, 
at  which  249  persons  were  present.  I  noticed  many  old  friends  there,  including  the 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  Forbes,  the  principle  promoter  of  the  meeting,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree, 
Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  Messrs.  Tweedie,  Hilton,  Harding,  Hudson,  Coldwell,  Howlett, 
Ewen,  Tucker,  Draper,  Shirley,  Campbell,  Malthouse,  T.  I.  White,  T.  A.  Smith,  and 
many  others.  They  were  all  hearty  and  enjoyed  themselves.  Twenty-two  had  been 
abstainers  twenty  years ;  twenty -three,  twenty-seven  years ;  twenty-nine,  twenty-eight 
years ;  thirty-seven,  thirty  years  ;  twenty,  thirty-two  years ;  seventeen,  thirty -three  years ; 
four,  forty  years ;  and  one,  forty-five  years.  The  total  number  of  years  of  abstinence 
amounted  to  7,020. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Temperance  League  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
on  Monday,  4th  May.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  W.  D.  Shadwell,  Esq  ,  who,  in  the 
cotirse  of  his  excellent  speech,  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  increase  of  late 
in  the  spread  of  Temperance  literature,  remarking  that  when  we  found  how  our  country 
was  flooded  with  bad  literature,  it  behoved  teetotalers  to  see  that  the  people  were  supplied 
with  that  which  was  cheap,  sound,  and  good.  The  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Rae,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Oliver,  Rev.  E.  Templeman,  Rev.  S.  H.  Booth, 
Mr.  G.  Cruikshank,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knox,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  excellent  speech  is 
reported  at  great  length.  The  total  income  of  the  League  for  the  year  has  been  £3,802 
lis.  0|d.,  and  the  expenditure  £3,60l  16s.  Hd.  The  amount  received  in  subscriptions 
and  donations  is  £100  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

"  There  was  a  time,  David,  when  you  were  an  active,  zealoiis  teetotaler ;  you  attended 
all  the  meetings  and  assisted  our  friends  in  their  arduous  battle  against  the  drinking 
world  ;  but  now  I  never  hear  your  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  good  cause." 
I'  Well,  sir,  I  seem  to  have  no  time,  but  I  assure  you  there  is  not  a  drop  of  drink  comes 
into  our  house."  "  That  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  passive  abstinence  will  do  little 
towards  reforming  the  world.  I  am  afraid,  like  many  others,  it  is  your  success  in  business 
and  making  money  that  are  absorbing  all  your  time  and  all  your  thoughts.  Surely  you 
might  spare  a  couple  of  hours  once  a  week  to  come  to  the  meeting  and  speak  as  you  used 
to  do,  or  you  might  visit  on  a  Sunday  morning ;  and  instead  of  giving,  as  I  see  you  do, 
5s.  a  year  to  the  cause,  you  might  at  least  give  a  couple  of  pounds."  "Well  friend,  I 
must  try  to  mend ;  I  never  was  more  happy  than  when  I  was  thoroughly  engaged  in  the 
temperance  work." 
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The  quantity  of  malt  upon  which  duty  was  charged  in  the  year  ending  Decemher  30, 
1867,  was  47,891,816  bushels,  and  the  amount  of  duty,  £6,494,217  I'is.  5|d.  Besides 
this,  there  was  used  by  the  brewers,  sugar  amounting  to  41,131,552  lbs.  By  using  sugar 
they  get  more  spirit  into  the  beer.  The  above  terrible  abuse  of  grain  is  independent  of 
the  barley  used  in  making  whisky  and  gin. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Temperance  and  Bible  Commentary,"  containing 
criticisms  upon,  and  explanations  of,  every  passage  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  where 
wine  and  strong  drink  are  named,  or  which  have  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
temperance  question,  either  by  its  friends  or  opponents.  It  is  truly  a  monument  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  its  authors.  Dr.  Lees  and  the  Rev.  D.  Burns,  and  may  be  referred 
to  with  profit  both  by  the  learned  and  unlearned. 

This  day  the  Londoners  will  witness  the  annual  procession,  consisting  of  some 
thousands  of  teetotalers.  It  is  a  sight  worthy  of  being  gazed  upon.  These  are  the  real 
reformers  of  the  day.  They  begin  at  home,  and  after  blessing  themselves,  they  spend 
their  time,  money,  and  influence  in  blessing  others.  The  world  does  not  know  their 
worth,  and  whilst  drink  sellers  and  their  dupes  are  pulling  down  the  moral  fabric  of 
civilization,  they  are  gathering  the  fragments  and  building  it  up  afresh.  Success  to  the 
procession  in  London,  and  to  the  meetings  which  will  follow ! 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  kept  a  book  shop  in  America,  and  when  he  started  it,  a  man 
who  was  in  the  same  line  stepped  in  one  day,  and  said,  "I  am  determined  to  drive  you 
out  of  the  trade."  "  Stop,"  said  Franklin,  "  see  if  5^ou  can  do  it.  Do  you  see  that  'f"  he 
said,  directing  his  attention  to  a  black  loaf  made  of  barley  ;  "  that  is  what  I  eat,  and  " — 
pointing  to  a  glass  of  water — *'  that  is  what  I  drink,  and  when  you  can  live  upon  less  than 
these,  you  can  diive  me  out,  but  not  before."  And  the  result  was  that  Franklin  lived  to 
diive  him  out. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  was  held  the  first  week  in  May. 
Thirty  sermons  were  preached  in  various  churches  in  Glasgow  on  the  Sunday.  On  the 
Monday  the  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  addressed  by  various  friends, 
including  the  Rev.  Drs.  Macleod,  Birkenhead,  and  Wallace,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Handel 
Cossham,  Bristol ;  and  Mr.  George  Howlet,  London.  On  Tuesday,  the  Public  Breakfast 
was  held,  and  the  Business  Meeting  in  the  afternoon.  This  League  employs  nine  agents, 
namely :  Mr.  Easton,  Mr.  Dunachie,  Mr.  Finlayson,  Mr.  Turnbull,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fea, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Messer,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Jarratt.  These  travel  and  lecture  in  every 
part  of  Scotland. 

"So  all  young  men,  take  care  of  sly  John  Barleycorn."— So  sang  one  of  our 
friends  at  a  temperance  meeting.  Now  here  is  a  mistake  frequently  repeated.  Barley- 
corn is  perfectly  harmless,  as  harmless  as  wheat-corn  or  oat-corn,  and  you  may  eat  as 
much,  or  infuse  as  much  of  it  as  you  like  in  water  and  drink  it,  without  the  least  intoxi- 
cation. It  is  only  when  you  extract  the  siveet  part  from  the  grain  and  ferment  it  that  it 
becomes  intoxicating,  and  capable  of  tumbling  men  into  the  mire ;  but  any  other  grain 
will  do  the  same  if  subjected  to  the  same  operations.  Barleycorn,  as  grain,  is  God's  gift, 
but  drink  made  from  barleycorn,  subjected  to  the  various  operations  requisite  to  make  it 
intoxicating,  is  one  of  man's  inventions.  Ignorance  has  caused  Sir  John  Barleycorn  to  be 
thus  libelled. 

The  Rev.  B.  Richings,  of  Mancetter  Vicarage,  Atherton,  says: — "Many  persons,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  drink  with  their  dinner  whether  they  are  thirsty  or  not.  But  for 
persons  long  accustomed  to  take  their  wine  or  beer,  to  drink  water  with  their  dinner  as 
soon  as  they  become  total  abstainers,  is  too  sudden  a  transition,  and  one  which  puts  too 
great  a  surprise  on  the  stomach.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  have  given 
up  their  teetotalism  as  not  agreeing  with  them  from  drinking  more  cold  water  than  is 
necessary.  For  many  years  my  practice  has  been  to  drink  as  my  tonic  a  glass  of  water 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  I  believe  I  have  reason  to  attribute  to  it,  under  God, 
the  good  health  I  am  favoured  with  at  my  advanced  period  of  life,  being  now  in  my 
eighty-first  year.  A  brother  of  mine,  who  has  drunk  his  glass  of  cold  water  every 
morning  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  who  is  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  surpasses 
me  in  vigour. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  the  strength  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies,  of  The  British  Work- 
man^ began  to  give  way.  He  left  London,  went  to  York,  his  native  city,  and  consulted 
an  eminent  physician,  who,  after  he  had  examined  him  with  great  care,  told  him  that  he 
must  drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  a  day.  "  I  know  your  connection  with  the 
temperance  cause"  he  added,  "but  I  tell  you  as  your  friend  that  you  will  die  and  that 
shortly,  if  you  refuse,"  Mr.  Smithies  had  given  some  consideration  to  this  matter,  and 
thought  it  was  a  great  mistake  for  a  physician  to  send  him  to  a  wine  merchant's  for 
strength.  He  returned  to  London,  and  consulted  Sir  James  Clark.  After  minute 
inquiries  into  Mr.  Smithies'  mode  of  living,  came  the  question  "  What  liquors  do  you 
drink,"  Mr.  Smithies  replied  that  he  had  been  a  teetotaler  twelve  years,  and  he  had  never 
tasted  wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  during  that  time.  Now  note  Sir  James'  next  remark,  "  I  am 
glad  of  that,  Sir,  you  will  be  better  sooner  without'' 
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To  inflict  a  penalty  of  £500,  as  was  recently  done  upon  a  man  for  supplying  the  brewers 
with  an  article  for  adulterating  their  beer,  composed  chiefly  of  saccharine  matter,  seems 
most  extraordinary.  It  seems  to  show  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  former  legislation  for 
protecting  the  purity  of  this  precious  article  called  malt  liquor.  If  the  whisky  in  the  beer 
were  doubled  or  trebled  it  would  be  all  right ;  but  if  a  little  sweet  colouring  and  flavouring 
matter  be  used,  not  half  so  injurious  as  whisky,  it  is  to  be  visited  by  a  heavy  penalty. 
Law  makers  requu-es  a  groat  deal  of  schooling  yet  upon  this  subject. 

Education  is,  with  some  people,  the  remedy  against  the  increase  of  drinking  ;  let  us 
Bee  how  some  of  the  most  educated  men  manage  to  disgrace  themselves.  Read  the  following 
from  the  Saturday/  Bevieu;  describing  the  doings  of  "  gentlemen"  at  Newmarket  races  : — 
*'  Last  Tuesday  Cambridge  was  madder  than  usual.  There  were  more  undergi-aduates 
than  ever,  riding  with  more  than  customary  recklessness,  drinking  more  champagne  of 
more  utter  worthlessness,  and  strewing  the  heath  with  more  broken  bottles  and  wine- 
glasses. Admiral  Rous  is  believed  to  prefer  a  mad  dog  to  a  Cambridge  undergraduate, 
and  we  are  not  astonished  if  he  does." 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  evidence  tendered  to  the  Sunday  Closing  Committee 
is  so  strong  and  so  uniform  in  favoiir  of  further  restraints  or  for  total  closing.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, and  some  others  on  the  committee,  I  conceive,  were  not  prepared  for  such  evidence  ; 
and  it  is  reaUy  amusing  to  find  them  so  often  asking  the  various  witnesses  if  they  thought 
the  closing  could  be  efiected  without  disturbance.  The  evidence  is  much  more  in  favour 
of  absolute  than  permissive  legislation.  The  one  would  carry  a  mandate  to  every  town  and 
village  in  the  kingdom  at  once,  and  secure  its  peaceful  adoption  and  its  probable  permanency. 
The  other  would  leave  it  to  be  fought  out  by  every  town  or  parish  in  the  kingdom,  in 
which  the  drink-sellers,  with  their  immense  forces  of  men,  money,  and  audacity,  would 
be  the  chief  actors,  in  their  own  interest.  When  questions  of  self-interest  are  so  deeply 
C5oncemed,  and  where  the  parties  are  so  unprincipled  as  to  have  recourse  to  means  which 
peaceable  and  conscientious  temperance  men  must  abhor,  it  is  best  to  have  the  measure 
decided  at  once  by  imperial  authority. 

Life  boat  crews  have  been  very  useful  to  the  cause  of  temperance ;' especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  There  are  some  in  London,  and  for  the  first  time  one 
was  established  about  three  weeks  ago  in  Scotland.  A  Glasgow  teetotal  correspondent 
gives  me  the  following : — "  We  procured  a  large  boat  which  we  firmly  placed  on  a  lurry. 
Oiir  crew  in  uniform  then  took  their  places  in  the  boat,  and  with  oars  and  boat-hooks  up- 
lifted, we  proceeded  through  some  of  the  principle  streets  of  the  city  to  the  jail  square 
where  we  pronounced  the  boat  launched;  and  our  captain  (J.  Lament)  opened  the 
meeting,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  crew ;  and  after  some  suitable  remarks,  called  upon 
his  cabin  boy  (J.  Nicol,  a  wee  laddie  but  17  stones  weight,)  to  addi*ess  the  meeting,  which 
he  did  in  capital  style.  The  captain  then  said  he  would  introduce  their  lieutenant  (G. 
F.  Cook),  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  foundership  of  the  crew.  Mr.  C.  gave  a 
capital  address  and  was  repeatedly  cheered  by  the  audience,  being  at  all  times  a  favourite 
at  our  open  air  meetings.  The  audience  by  this  time  had  increased  to  some  six  thousand 
people,  and  addresses  were  continued  by  Messrs.  Dick,  Murray,  Howett,  Lyle,  and  Countee, 
after  which  the  captain  in  closing  the  meeting  asked  this  large  audience  to  render  honour 
to  whom  honour  was  due  by  giving  their  energetic  young  Enghshman,  Mr.  Cook,  the 
founder  of  the  crew,  three  hearty  cheers,  which  they  responded  to  in  a  manner  as  to  shew 
how  highly  his  Scottish  friends  appreciate  his  labours  among  them." 

Another  June  has  come,  and  we  ought  to  take  every  advantage  of  warm  weather  and 
long  nights,  in  order  to  sound  the  doctrine  of  true  temperance  in  the  ears  of  as  many  aa 
possible.  By  holding  open-air  meetings  we  get  fresh  hearers,  and  can  %isit  fresh  places, 
changing  the  spot  as  often  as  we  please.  Indeed,  unless  such  meetings  are  held,  the  great 
mass  of  females  residing  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  most  of  whom  are  fond  of  their  glass, 
must  remain  ignorant  of  oui*  principles,  and  unadmonished  as  to  the  vicious  course  of  life 
many  of  them  are  pursuing.  Every  village  should,  at  least,  have  one  open-air  meeting 
every  week ;  and  in  towns  there  ought  to  be  meetings  every  night,  and  several  times  on 
Sxxndays,  always,  of  course,  avoiding  the  usual  hours  of  public  worship.  Half  a  dozen 
good-hearted  zealous  teetotalers,  determined  to  work,  and  closely  united  together,  can 
produce  a  great  sensation  in  a  town  by  holding  meetings  every  night,  sometimes  in  two  or 
three  places  the  same  night.  Most  of  our  societies  are  hampered  with  debts,  and  they  teU 
us  that  every  meeting  costs  them  so  much.  Now  here  is  a  plan  for  doing  good,  making 
more  converts  and  blessing  famiHes,  which  will  cost  nothing  ;  no  rent,  no  gas,  no  door- 
keeper, no  bills,  no  anji;hing  that  requires  money.  I  am  convinced  that  unless  we  work 
harder  in  making  teetotalers,  and  increase  the  number  of  those  who  neither  buy  nor  use 
the  drink,  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  aU  our  hopes  from  legislation.  We  have  a  great 
work  to  do  yet ;  we  often  sing  and  talk  about  "gaining  the  victory,"  but  great  battles 
have  to  be  fought  before  this  will  be  achieved,  and  blessed  are  those  who  rush  into  the 
field  ready  to  meet  the  enemy  at  all  times  and  at  all  points.  We  ought  to  do  a  deal  of 
work  in  the  month  of  June. 
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"We  are  often  told  that  it  is  easier  to  give  up  drinking  than  smoking.  Perhaps  the 
following  may  be  of  assistance  to  some  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  bad  habit.  A  clergy- 
man cured  his  appetite  for  tobacco  in  the  following  manner : — *'  I  had,"  says  he,  "  a  well 
of  very  cold  water,  and  whenever  the  evil  appetite  craved  indulgence,  I  resorted  immedi- 
ately to  fresh-drawn  water.  Of  this  I  drank  what  I  desired,  and  then  continued  holding 
water  in  my  mouth,  throwing  out  and  taking  in  successive  mouthfuls  until  the  craving 
ceased.  By  a  faithful  adherence  to  this  practice  for  about  a  month  I  was  cured.  I  now 
loathe  the  use  of  the  weed  far  more  than  I  did  before  I  contracted  habits  of  indulgence." 

The  cruelties  of  the  drinking  system  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  cases  of 
old  people.  Both  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  you  find  numbers  of  aged  people,  poor  and 
miserable,  scarcely  able  to  get  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
those  that  their  age  and  infirmities  require.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  can  be  traced 
to  drinking,  either  to  their  own  indidgences  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives,  or  to  the 
drinking  habits  of  their  children,  who,  but  for  this,  could  have  easily  provided  for  them. 
The  mark  of  the  drink  curse  rests  upon  those  poor,  ragged,  decrepid  old  people  that  you 
pass  in  the  street  daily,  and  if  you  go  to  the  waiting-room  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  to  the  workhouse,  there  you  see  them  in  large  numbers. 

One  almost  gets  out  of  patience  with  reading  of  first  one  authority  and  then  another 
writing  about  "  adulterations  "  in  this  precious  article  called  beer.  It  makes  people's 
heads  ache  ;  it  makes  them  sleepy,  and  sometimes  it  takes  "  hold  of  them  "  when  they  did 
not  expect  it ;  and  at  once  they  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  "  something  in  it." 
Audit  is  true  there  was  "something  in  it,"  and  it  was  this  "something"  that  made 
them  unwell  and  "  queer,"  but  it  was  neither  "  treacle,  liquorice,  nor  grains  of  Paradise," 
— (as  reported  by  the  Inland  Revenue) — it  was  simply  the  xvhisly  which  it  contained; 
and  yet  such  is  the  profound  ignorance,  that  parties  cannot  believe  that  liquor  made  from 
"malt  and  hops"  can  contain  whisky.  While  the  people  ^^7^;^  the  drink  they  are  slow 
to  learn.  There  is  no  difference  betwixt  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  glass  of  whisky  and  water, 
except  the  colouring  and  flavouring  of  the  former.  It  is  the  alcohol  that  the  authorities 
shonld  hunt  after  and  expel,  and  if  they  cast  this  "  devil "  out,  there  will  remain  neither 
"  treacle,  liquorice,  nor  grains  of  Paradise  "  that  will  do  any  harm. 

I  once  visited  some  drinking  places  in  Ratclitfe  Highway,  and  certainly,  I  never 
saw  anything  so  bad  Mr.  NichoU's  remarks,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Shadwell  Society, 
reminds  me  of  this.  He  says  :  "I  looked  round  this  evening  in  Ratcliflfe  Highway,  and 
saw  numbers  of  pubhc-houses,  dens  of  infamy,  and  hundreds  of  houses  of  ill-fame.  I 
looked  into  one  of  these  dens  and  then  into  another,  and  saw  to  my  great  horror,  some 
hundreds  of  Britain's  daughters,  once  lovely  babes,  so  depraved  and  degraded  through 
intoxicating  drinks  that  they  had  lost  all  sense  of  shame,  and  prey  upon  sailors  as  soon 
as  they  return  to  their  native  land  and  this  city  of  Bibles  !  Here  the  sailors  are  drawn 
into  these  dens  of  infamy,  spend  their  money  with  landlords  and  harlots,  and  are  then 
turned  to  the  door ;  oftentimes  diseased  in  body,  they  die,  no  one  seeming  to  care  for  them 
in  life  or  death.  One  publican  has  a  square  of  houses  with  over  40  rooms,  which  are  let 
out  to  poor  prostitutes  at  2s.  6d.  per  night,  with  this  tie  on  them,  that  they  are  not  to  go 
to  any  other  den  than  his  to  spend  their  ill-gotten  money.  At  a  midnight  meeting,  held 
in  this  hall  some  time  ago,  when  600  of  these  women  were  present,  I  conversed  with  a 
number  of  them  ;  and  seven  of  them  tmder  22  years  of  age  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School,  and  two  of  them  had  been  teachers  in  one  of  the 
northern  circuits  ;  and  with  tears  in  theii-  eyes,  they  all  said,  *  Oh  !  sir,  drink  brought  us 
here,  and  drink  and  public-houses  keep  us  here,  for  without  drink  we  could  not  do  what 
we  do.'  One  young  woman  told  me  that  the  woman  she  lodged  with  had  18  young 
women ;  but  if  aU  the  places  that  sold  drink  were  closed  they  would  return  to  their  parents." 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Staunch  Teetotaler,  like  other  sound  temperance  publi- 
cations, would  only  get  a  very  limited  circulation  if  left  to  take  its  chance  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade.  No  reviewer,  no  publisher,  no  book  agent,  who  takes  his 
glass,  will  make  any  effort  to  bring  such  publications  into  notice.  I  rely,  therefore,  upon 
the  thoughtfulness,  zeal,  and  efforts  of  the  teetotal  friends  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is 
as  well  they  should  know  this,  and  that  in  proportion  as  they  wish  success  to  the  cause, 
they  shoiild  make  an  effort  to  sustain  its  periodicals.  The  Staunch  Teetotaler  is  no  com- 
mercial enterprise,  but  an  honest  missionary  effort,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  sustained  by 
the  societies  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  a  district  where, 
by  a  little  arrangement,  half-a-crown's  worth  monthly  could  not  be  disposed  of,  either  by 
sale  or  distribution,  especially  when  the  niunbers  are  sent  carriage  free,  at  a  halfpenny  each. 
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TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  COXTEMPLATINO  MARRIAGE. 


Dear  Feiends, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  individuals  c  f  mature  age, — male  and  female, — 
whose  thoughts  have  not  at  some  time  or  another  run  upon  wedding  and  house 
keeping.  During  that  enjoyable  season  called  "  courting."  are  not  the  size  and 
situation  of  the  house,  the  style  and  cost  of  the  furniture,  the  amount  of  cash  to 
commence  with,  the  ways  and  means  for  squaring  the  probable  income  with  the 
out  goings,  all  topics  of  frequent  discussion  ?  At  present,  if  we  may  believe  the 
broad  sheet  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  to  enter  the  marriage 
state,  (I  don't  find  the  ladies  are  accused  of  the  same,)  and  this,  in  the  men,  arises 
it  is  said,  from  an  impression  that  their  incomes  will  not  be  adequate  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  present  style  of  living. 

Now  having  had  above  half  a  century's  experience  in  this  line  -svitli  an  extensive 
range  of  observation,  and  having  been  able  to  live  comfortably  without  getting  into 
debt  on  half  the  amount  that  others  stumble  at,  I  venture  to  offer  to  my  unmarried 
readers,  especially  the  young  men,  a  few  suggestions  with  a  view  of  removing  the 
hesitation  that  so  many  experience  when  thinking  about  "  settling  in  life."  You 
have  only  to  square  your  expenses  with  your  income.  This  is  what  my  good  wife 
and  I  always  did,  and  when  my  income  was  at  the  lowest,  with  her  help,  we  lived 
comfortably  and  saved  money.  The  current  expenses  of  house  keeping  may  be 
comprised  under  the  heads  of  "  rent  and  taxes,"  "fire  and  lighting,"  "clothing,'' 
"  eating  and  drinking,"  and  "  sundries."  The  range  of  the  last  item  depends 
entirely  upon  the  style  of  living,  whether  a  servant  or  servants  are  kept,  and  many 
other  matters.  But  in  most  establishments,  whose  expenditure  ranges  from  a 
pound  to  £;j  a  week,  the  eating  and  drinking  constitute  the  heaviest  item  of  the  out- 
goings. I  could  give  you  a  few  hints  as  to  saving  in  the  cost  of  food,  but  my 
present  object  is  to  point  out  to  you  the  importance  of  economising  in  the  article 
of  drink.  Here  steps  in  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  teetotalism.  It  makes 
wedding  practicable  and  easy,  in  many  instances,  where  the  necessity  of  keeping 
fashionable  stores  of  liquor  would  make  it  impossible.  The  temperance  people 
have  made  impoitant  discoveries,  and  enabled  chemists  and  physiologists  to  give 
lessons  to  the  pubHc  of  the  greatest  value  in  your  pai'ticalar  case. 

In  the  columns  of  Public  Opinion  various  parties,  chiefly  house-\^dves,  some- 
time ago,  gave  us  lists  of  their  household  exj)enses.  In  reading  these  I  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  case  which  did  not  include  the  cost  of  beer,  if  not  ivine  and 
sjylrits.  It  seems  a  settled  point  with  these  house-keepers  that  beer  is  as  important 
as  bread,  and  that  it  forms  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the  daily  expenses  of  the 
family.  Out  of  many  reports  that  appeared  I  select  three,  all  very  different  as  to 
their  totals. 
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Mrs. gives  the  following  as  the  list  of  her  week's  expenditure  for  food 

only : — "  bread  and  flour,  4s,  4d. ;  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  3s. ;  heer,  3s.  Od. ;  fish  and 
poultry,  3s. ;  fruit  and  garden  stuff,  2s.  4d. ;  groceiy,  Gs.  2d. ;  railk  3s. ;  meat  10s.  J 
total,  £1  15s.  4d." 

The  next  case  is  as  follows:  —  "taxes  and  rates,  X'lO;  coals,  ^12; 
meat,  3s.  a  week  each  person  ;  bread,  about  a  Is.  each  person ;  milk,  eggs,  and 
butter,  7s.  per  week ;  groceries,  about  lis.  per  week ;  heer  and  ivine,  £'^5  a  year : 
washing,  £2  a  year  each  person — may  be  done  at  home  for  one-third  less ;  servants, 
^25 ;  gardener,  A18  ;  doctor,  say  ^20  :  sea-side  holiday  the  same,  (fee.  Vegetables 
from  our  own  garden." 

The  third  case  is  one  from  the  country,  where  the  income  is  £'100  a  year, 
and  where  the  lady  says  "we  enjoy  every  necessary."  "Our  money  goes  thus — 
rent  and  taxes  for  a  comfortable  and  respectable  six-roomed  house  (not  in  London 
though),  £15  ;  pew  rent.  £1  10s. ;  our  little  maid-servant,  £4.;  coals  and  wood,  £G  ; 
insurance  of  life  and  furniture,  £2  8s.;  clothes.  £'10  ;  housekeeping  per  week  ^£1, 
as  follows : — meat  Os..  milk  and  eggs  Is.,  bread  4s..  butter  Is.  6d.,  beer,  two  gallons, 
at  Is.,  groceries  4s.  (k\.,  washerwoman  Is. ;  making  a  total  of  £95  18s.  The  rest 
has  been  spent  for  wine  and  sjnrits,  which  we  are  never  without,  but  only  use  when 
necessary." 

Now  mark  the  first  of  these  lists.  The  weekly  cost  of  both  bread  and 
flour  is  4s.  4d..  and  yet  the  beer  alone  is  3s.  Gd. !  Though  milk  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  wholesome  articles  of  diet,  and  is  both  meat  and  drink,  yet  the  cost 
of  beer  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  railk.  Then  in  the  second  case:  milk,  eggs, 
and  butter,  7s.  per  week,  hut  brer  and  icine  135.  G^., !  (or  £35  a  year).  Then  in  the 
third  list.  The  family  resides  in  the  country,  and  their  expenses  are  said  to  come 
within  £100  a  year.  They  pay  as  much  for  beer  as  for  milk  and  egp:s  together ; 
and  the  balance  which  might  be  saved  for  a  great  many  useful  purposes  is  spent 
•'for  icine  and  spirits  which  they  are  never  Avithout,  but  only  use  when  necessary.'' 
In  fact  beer,  if  not  other  liquors,  figure  in  every  return,  as  if  essential  to  the  very 
lives  of  both  parents  and  children. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  with  this  before  you,  I  have  a  few  suggestions  to  offer. 
In  the  first  place,  looking  at  society  as  it  is,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  you  must  do  everything  as  others  do,  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
try  to  act  an  independent  part.  For  health,  and  strength,  and  comfort,  these 
popular  liquors  are  not  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a  rule  they  are  absolutely 
pernicious.  Even  in  moderation  they  do  harm,  but  worse  than  all,  most  of  the 
miseries  of  matrimonial  life,  of  the  failures  in  business,  and  of  the  disgrace  which 
families  have  to  endure,  can  be  traced  to  the  apparently  innocent  practice  of  having 
beer  on  the  table  at  meal  times,  and  wine  or  spirits  for  friends  and  visitors.  These 
drinks  liaving  no  right  to  range  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  would  advise  you 
strongly  not  to  purchase  or  keep  them  for  fashion's  sake,  or  conceive  that  you 
cannot  get  on  comfortably  without  them.  Deduct  the  cost  of  these  and  you  will 
see  that  one  considerable  impediment  in  the  way  of  marriage  is  removed;  and  this 
I  say  that  the  young  folks  who  have  good  sense  and  firmness  enough  to  exclude  the 
bottle  and  the  decanters,  are  the  parties  most  likely  'to  cherish  notions  of  saving 
and  economy  in  other  matters.  Promise  a  young  lady  a  nice  cottage,  (especially 
if  it  has  a  flower  garden  attached  to  it,)  and  respectable  furniture, — let  her  have 
the  chance  of  a  good  husband  and  a  comfortable  home, — on  the  condition  that  no 
intoxicating  drinks  shall  be  kept  in  the  house,  and  there  is  not  one  in  twenty  that 
would  refuse  the  oft'er.  The  fault.  1  believe,  is  Avith  the  men  far  more  than  with 
the  women.  They  often  associate  with  spendthrifts,  attend  places  where  drinking 
^n4  smoking  make  up   a  material  part  of  their  evening's  pleasure ;   with  these 
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dissipated  habits,  they  seldom  acquire  a  love  for  domestic  enjoyments.  Familiar 
with  the  expensiveness  of  such  a  life,  they  shrink  from  tlie  idea  of  marriage  as 
beyond  their  reach.  I  would  therefore  exhort  all  young  people  of  good  sense  to 
dismiss  the  cost  of  drink  out  of  their  calculations.  And  the  young  men  I  would 
entreat  by  all  means,  if  they  ever  intend  to  be  really  happy,  to  sever  themselves 
from  drinking  and  tavern  companions,  and  look  forward  to  something  rational  and 
respectable.  If  young  people -n-ill  be  content,  as  all  sensible  people  ought,  to  keep 
down  their  expenses  to  their  income  or  a  little  below,  they  need  not  put  oft'  the 
happy  day,  through  fear  of  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  others  who  are  already 
married,  and  who  find  their  expenses  exceeding  their  incomes.  There  is  nothing 
in  which  you  can  save  so  much  without  inconvenience  as  in  banishing  the  drink. 
In  fact  you  may  save  the  whole  amount  you  now  pay  for  beer,  wine,  or  spirits, 
without  sustaining  any  loss,  and  be  absolutely  better  for  it.  Your  losses  are  not 
confined  to  the  price  you  pay  for  the  liquor,  for  there  are  losses  many  ways  incurred 
by  the  husband  who  takes  his  glasses  which  the  wife  never  knows  of,  and  the  same 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  which  the  hiisband  perhaps  finds  out  when  it  is  too  late.  A 
real  teetotal  family  saves  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  mere  price  of  the  intoxicating 
liquors  which  they  abhor.  A  good  teetotal  wife  is  a  treasure,  and  a  man  who  stays 
at  home  with  his  family,  and  attends  to  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  is 
almost  sure  to  prosper.  "Where  I  see  the  servant  running  each  day  to  the  next 
public  house  for  beer,  or  the  wine  merchant's  cart  driving  up  with  bottles,  I  put 
dovra  the  happiness  and  success  of  that  family  as  a  doubtful  case.  It  may  appear 
to  be  a  harmless  beginning,  but  its  tendencies  are  to  be  found  in  the  discordance 
and  breaking  up  of  families,  in  the  prodigality  of  sous,  the  simpering  sicknesses  and 
tippling  habits  of  daughters,  in  the  embarrassments  and  insolvencies  ot  tradesmen, 
and  in  all  those  distressing  cases  of  domestic  misery  which  are  evermore  tuiTiing 
up — but  easily  traceable  to  the  influence  of  domestic  drinking. 

I  am.  vours  verv  truly, 

J.  LIYESEY. 
Preston,  July  1st,  18G8. 

WHITSUNTIDE. 

♦ 

"Whitsuntide,  for  this  year,  is  past  and  gone,  and  if  the  world  be  careless  as  to 
its  results,  the  earnest  teetotaler  does  not  feel  so  indiiferent.  We  all  admit  that 
working  men  should  have  recreation ;  that  the  monotony  of  labour  should  be  inter- 
rupted ;  yet  looking  at  the  consequences  of  our  holidays,  especially  our  Christian 
festivals — Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  as  at  present  celebrated,  we  can 
scarcely  help  thinking  that  their  abolition  would  be  an  advantage,  and  that  i-ecrea- 
tion  should  be  obtained  in  some  other  way.  However,  as  we  cannot  annihilate  old 
customs,  let  it  be  our  study  to  purify  them  as  much  as  we  can.  Ought  not  all  good 
men,  all  employers,  all  teachers,  to  warn  the  people  beforehand,  on  the  approach  of 
these  holidays  ?  And  after  they  are  over  ought  not  we  all  to  take  advantage  of  the 
penitence  the  drinkers  manifest  for  the  losses  they  have  sustained  to  get  them  into  our 
fold,  so  as  to  make  them  sober  men  for  the  future  ?  Scores  upon  scores  at  the  end 
of  Whit-week  were  lounging  in  the  streets,  with  downcast  looks,  having  lost  a 
week's  time,  and  a  week's  wages,  with  scarcely  anything  for  tlieir  families  to  take  to. 
I  felt  that  this  -svas  a  fine  opportunity  for  all  who  were  sincerely  concerned  for  the 
reformation  of  the  drinking  men,  to  be  talking  to  tliem  in  the  streets,  as  they  were 
exhibiting  their  poverty,  and  lamenting  their  folly  during  the  week.  These  drinker^i 
are  at  such  times  as  teachable  as  children,  and  we  should  never  neglect  to  tal^e 
advantage  of  this. 
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The  eradication  of  this  love  of  drink  altogether  is  impossible,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  things  which  may  be  done  to  lessen  the  amount  of  drinking,  in  addition 
to  personal  appeals.  We  ought  to  provide  for  the  masses,  on  these  public 
occasions,  plenty  of  beverages  that  are  quite  safe.  These  can  always  be  got  here 
and  there,  but  we  should  make  them  prominent ;  if  possible  more  prominent  than 
those  that  are  intoxicating.  We  cannot  pretend  to  compete  in  point  of  numbers 
with  the  old  fashioned  established  drinking  shops,  but  by  timely  contrivances,  we 
might  in  every  public  place  Avhere  the  people  mostly  congregate,  have  stalls,  or 
tents,  or  booths,  for  supplying  tea  and  coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  sober  drinks  ;  and 
these  should  not  be  trumpery  affairs,  but  clean,  oixlerly,  and  respectable,  their 
exterior,  and  outfit  as  inviting  as  possible.  There  are  many  teetotalers  that  are 
capable  of  conceiving  and  arranging  preparations  of  this  sort. 

Just  in  time  I  bethought  myself  to  draw  up  the  following  as  a  hand-bill,  of 
•which  I  had  4,000  printed,  and  had  it  occurred  to  my  mind  sooner,  I  would  have 
had  twice  that  number. 

"A  Warning  against  Whitsuntide  Drinking.— Whitsuntide,  Easter,  and 
Christinas,  used  to  be  kept  as  holy  df^ys  ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  kept  as  drinking 
days.  Instead  of  beini;' seasons  oipeacefulness,  goodness,  sobriety,  and  family  happiness,  they 
are  seasons  of  disturbance,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  and  neglect  of  every  domestic  and 
Christian  duty.  Manied  men  spend  their  money,  lose  their  time  and  character  at  the 
public  houses,  and  their  families  have  to  be  sorely  punished  ;  and  young  people  get  into 
bad  company,  contract  bad  habits,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their  future  ruin.  Both  do  this 
by  taking  drink,  and  keeping  the  company  of  drinkers. 

"  This  paper  is  put  into  your  hand  just  before  Whitsuntide,  to  persuade  you  to  reflect 
in  time,  and  to  keep  out  of  danger.  If  you  will  entirely  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
you  will  be  all  right;  and  should  you  do  so,  you  will,  at  the  end  of  the  next  week,  be 
thankful  to  the  person  who  gave  you  this  paper.  The  Irish  in  London  were  persuaded 
by  one  of  their  teachers  to  abstain  entirely  from  drink  for  thi-ee  days,  at  the  festival  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  no  quarrelling,  no  fighting,  and 
every  man  kept  himself  respectable.  Now  this  is  something  like  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
If  you  cannot  be  persuaded  to  be  constant  teetotalers,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  be  teetotalers 
at  least  tor  four  days  during  Whitsuntide — on  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day. If  you  get  these  four  days  over,  you  are  not  likely  to  begin  to  drink  on  the  fifth ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  so  glad  and  so  much  better,  and  your  families  will  be  so  much 
tappier,  that  perhaps  you  may  be  disposed  to  remain  teetotalers.  Now,  as  a  friend,  what  I 
want  you  to  do  is,  to  sign  the  four  days  pledge  on  the  other  side. — Yours  truly,  J.  Livesey." 

On  the  back  was  the  following  pledge,  with  lines  for  name,  trade,  and  address  : 

"The  Four  Days  Pledge. — I  solemnlj^  promise  that  I  will  not  taste  Ale,  Beer, 
Wine,  Spirits,  or  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  during  Whit- Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
or  Tuesday,  (May  30th  and  31st,  and  June  1st  and  '2nd,)  nor  go  into  any  Beer  Shop  or 
Pubhc  House  where  they  are  sold." 

These  bills  I  got  left  in  packets  at  a  number  of  the  large  works  to  be  given  to  the 
men.  In  calling  at  the  tailors',  hatters',  mechanics',  and  other  shops,  it  was  re- 
markable how  favourable  the  emjiloyers  (though  not  teetotalers  themselves)  are  to 
every  effort  that  is  likely  to  keep  the  men  away  from  drink.  When  I  drew  up  the 
bill  I  said  to  myself,  "  if  I  can  only  prevent  a  dozen  men  from  drinking  this 
Whitsuntide,  it  will  be  a  blessing  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  families,  sufficient 
to  rewai'd  me  for  my  trouble  and  expense."  Calling  at  a  coach-maker's  establish- 
ment I  explained  my  errand  to  the  foreman,  requesting  him  to  give  the  pledge 
papers  to  the  men,  "  yes,  "  said  he.  "1  will  do  so  with  i)leasure,"  and  pointing  to  a 
clever,  intellectual  looking  workman  he  added  "if //«  Avill  sign  this  paper  it  will 
save  him  a  pound."  At  a  hatter's  work  shop,  the  men,  as  usual,  received  me  in  the 
best  of  temper,  and  by  way  of  a  joke  said  "now  ifave  sign  you  will  allow  us  just  a  1 
pint  before  we  do  it  to  finish  up  with."  Stepping  into  the  shop  of  a  tailor  and 
draper,  I  asked  the  head  of  the  firm  if  he  would  give  the  papers  to  the  men  in  his 
employ.  "  With  pleasure,"  he  replied,  "  and  they  ought  to  think  themselves 
lionoured  that  you  care  for  them  in  this  way."  As  to  the  results  I  have  not  had 
time  to  inquire ;  but  I  may  just  say  that  three  ••  cabbies  '  stopped  me  a  fortnight 
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after  and  said,  "  You  remember  giving  iis  those  pledges ? "  "  Yes,"  I  replied.  ''Well, 
we  have  never  tasted  since."'  Upon  Avhich  I  supplied  them  with  other  pledge  papers 
containing  a  blank  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  them  to  fill  up  themselves.  A  boy 
also  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  ]Mr.  Livesey  did  my  father  a  good  turn  by  sending 
those  papers  to  the  Avorks.  He  signed  one  of  them,  and  kept  without  drink  all  the 
week." 

In  London,  Manchester,  Preston,  and  other  places,  there  were  temperance 
processions  in  Whit  week.  Some  of  our  friends  object  to  processions;  but  in  doing 
so  I  think  they  are  promj)ted  more  by  individual  tastes,  than  by  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  different  and  beneficial  influences  of  these  demonstrations.  Certainly 
they  are  capable  of  improvement,  (as  what  human  device  is  not?)  and  the  omission 
of  such  a  grotesque  exhibition  as  the  ••  drunkard's  home  "  would  be  one  improve- 
ment. The  falling  off  in  numbers  at  these  annual  processions,  as  at  Manchester, 
is  not  a  sign  of  progress,  but  rather  indicates  a  want  of  energy  or  a  want  of  union. 
I  am  confident  that  a  good,  lively  turn  out  of  thousands  of  teetotalers,  sober,  Avell 
dressed,  and  orderly,  Avith  music,  banners,  and  colours,  tends  to  serve  the  cause 
in  many  ways.  It  raises  the  spirits  of  members,  makes  them  better 
acquainted,  attaches  them  more  to  each  other,  and  i-, spires  them  Avith  fresh 
zeal  for  Avorking  in  the  cause.  I  feel  this  to  be  the  case  Avith  myself  and  I  think 
it  is  the  same  Avith  others.  Its  effect  upon  the  thousands  of  spectators  is  unmis- 
takeable.  It  is  a  liAdng,  moving  lecture  in  the  face  of  all  men  ;  an  appeal  to  the 
senses  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  A  person  has  only  to  mix  with  the  crowd 
and  hear  the  remarks  constantly  made  by  the  lookers  on,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
good  impressions  that  are  produced.  And  followed,  as  these  processions  generally 
are,  by  tea  parties  or  large  meetings,  many  are  brought  within  the  influence  of 
temperance  teaching  that  otherwise  Avould  never  be  reached.  And  to  thousands  of 
women  Avho  live  in  the  back  streets,  and  seldom  move  from  home — never  to  a 
temperance  meeting, — a  procession  of  sober  men,  women,  and  children,  is  a  sight, 
a  lesson,  a  reproof,  and  a  source  of  hope  that  nothing  else  could  produce.  "While 
our  friends  therefore  should  strive  in  every  Avay  to  make  these  demonstrations 
more  refined  and  more  respectable,  let  there  be  no  falling  off  in  numbers,  but  an 
increase  every  year;  and  where  no  processions  have  yet  been  got  up,  let  the 
societies  come  out  and  show  themselves  to  the  Avorld.  And  I  think  many  of  our 
wealthier  members,  and  teetotal  ministers,  Avho  are  always  ready  to  attend  at  a 
conversazione  or  any  genteel  gathering,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themseh^es  for  not 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  plain,  good  hearted  working  men  on  these  occasions. 
They  may  talk  against  pageantry  and  display,  and  Avorldly  attractions ;  but  in  these 
demonstrative  days  Avhat  is  done  Avithout  them  ?  Strip  religion  itself  of  its  cere- 
monies, its  accessories,  its  appeals  to  the  senses — of  its  organs,  its  bells,  its 
paintings, — the  ministers  of  their  "  gowns  and  bands,"  and  of  the  modern  "  man 
millinery," — and  the  congregations  and  schools  of  their  treats,  their  excursions,  their 
"  entertainments  "  —  make  it  all  such  as  the  "  Friends  "  would  sanction,  and 
where  Avould  it  be  found  ? 

I  see  it  recommended  in  the  Star  that  the  London  procession  should  be 
changed  from  Whit-Monday  to  some  other  day,  as  so  many  of  the  temperance 
people  go  with  the  trips  and  are  otherwise  engaged  on  that  day.  We  in  Preston 
have  acted  upon  this  these  last  tAvo  years,  and  Ave  find  the  advantage  is  manifold. 
We  have  changed  from  Monday  to  Saturday.  Our  numbers  are  noAv  far  greater, 
the  toAvn  has  sobered  doAvn,  the  people  more  attentive,  the  drinkers  more  penitent  | 
and  there  being  no  other  procession  on  that  day,  our  turn  out  absorbs  the  un- 
divided  attention  of  the  thousands  who  fill  the  streets.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  finish 
well,  so  as  to  make  an  impression.     At  the  end  of  our  procession  we  bad  a  neat 
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vehicle  from  which  two  men  threw  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  streets  as  we  went 
along,  temperance  bills,  amounting  to  0,000.  It  was  arranged  to  have  this  at  the  end 
to  prevent  the  crowds  who  were  auxious  to  get  the  papers ,  throwing  our  ranks  into 
disorder.  Well,  Whitsuntide  for  1M(18,  with  all  its  dissipation  is  over,  but  time  rolls 
rapidly  on,  at  least  it  appears  so  to  me,  and  those  of  us  who  may  live  to  see 
another  return  of  this  festival,  I  hope  will  well  consider  the  part  we  shall  have  to 
play  in  attempting  to  stem  the  torrent  of  intoxication  that  sweeps  over  the  land  on 
these  occasions.  Let  eveiy  one  be  planning  something  for  his  country's  good, 
forging  some  fresh  weapon  for  attacking  the  kingdom  |of  Bacchus,  and  adding  to 
his  own  iDleasure  and  happiness  by  anticipating  the  diffusion  of  the  same  among 
his  fellow  creatures. 


AX  EXHORTATION  TO    PEACE  AND  UNITY. 


The  teetotalers  have  so  many  oi^posing  forces  that  to  secure  any  chance  of 
success  they  need  to  be  closely  united,  and  to  avoid  every  possible  cause  of  offence. 
I  read  the  Temperance  Star  eveiy  Aveek,  which  gives  the  most  comprehensive 
information  as  to  the  labours  of  the  numerous  societies  in  London.  I  am  much 
pleased  to  find  that  in  the  absence  of  the  help  or  patronage  of  great  folks  they  are 
incessantly  labouring  in  their  own  way  to  promote  the  teetotal  cause.  The  open 
'  air  gatherings  are  highly  deserving  the  approval  and  support  of  every  one.  But 
in  so  many  meetings,  especially  in  those  of  an  entertaining  character,  there  are 
sure  to  be  irregularities — things  said  and  done  which  would  be  better  omitted. 
This  has  always  been  the  case,  and  Avill  be,  and  especially  if  the  more  educated 
temperance  friends  stay  away,  contenting  themselves  with  a  cold,  formal  profession 
of  our  principles,  and  leaving  the  executive  Avork  entirely  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Now  in  the  face  of  these  irregularities,  which  are  apt  to  cause  dissensions, 
what  is  the  best  course  to  be  taken  for  securing  remedies,  preserving  peace  and 
promoting  union  ?  The  loorst  course  is  decidedly  to  Avrite  and  publish  letters  in 
the  paj)ers  exposing  one  another's  shortcomings.  This  is  not  charitable ;  it  is  not 
just ;  it  is  not  doing  what  we  would  like  others  to  do  to  us.  Is  there  one  of  us,  as 
speakers,  who  have  not  often  said  things  that  we  have  regretted  afterwards  ?  Now 
if  we  have  no  object  in  view  but  the  prosperity  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  if  we 
know  that  abuses  have  crept  in  as  to  the  conducting  of  certain  meetings,  the  correct 
course  is  to  see  the  parties  personally,  and  in  a  kind  spirit  to  speak  to  them  and 
point  out  with  inofi'eusive  language  what  improvments  we  have  to  suggest.  If  a 
personal  intervieAv  is  impossible,  or  very  inconvenient,  then  the  parties  might  be 
written  to  privately,  but  always  in  a  tone  that  shewed  there  was  no  personal 
quarrel  to  gratify.  If  remedies  are  possible,  this  is  the  Avay  to  effect  them ;  but 
publishing  letters  to  expose  the  mistakes  of  parties  and  indulging  in  criminations 
and  recriminations,  Avhether  anonymous  or  otherwise,  serve  only  to  make  bad 
worse, — to  set  one  party  against  another, — to  drive  many  from  our  ranks,  and  per- 
haps lead  them  to  break  their  pledges.  These  letters  serve  to  convey  to  the  public 
the  verj'  worst  view  of  the  temper  and  character  of  our  people.  Nothing  could  be 
more  likely  to  repel  observers  from  entering  our  ranks.  We  have  all  need  to  be  re- 
minded not  "  to  fall  out  by  the  way ;  "  and  if  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  our 
weak  and  feeble  members  who  do  their  best,  but  make  great  mistakes,  ought  to 
have  a  large  portion  of  it.  Our  aim  should  always  be  for  peace ;  and  whatever  evil 
things  may  be  said  of  us  by  thoughtless  or  vicious  persons,  let  us  not  on  that 
account  desert  the  cause.  I  would  entreat  every  one  who  sits  down  to  write  a 
letter  for  the  pui-pose  of  exposing  abuses  in  the  meetings  which  he  may  have  heard 
of  or  Avitnessed,  to  consider  seriously  whether  he  had  not  better  forbear,  and  if 
possible  take  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  the  parties,  and  talking  the  matter  over 
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with  them  kindly  and  in  a  brotherly  spirit.  And  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
conducting  of  the  meetings  or  entertainments,  and  the  effecting  of  refonns,  let  me 
ask  our  wealthier  teetotalers  whether  they  are  more  likely  to  accomplish  this  by 
keeping  away  and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  exclusiveuess,  or  by  going  and  mixing 

with  their  poorer  brethren,  and  giving  them  a  helping  hand  ? 

♦ 

THE  EDITOR'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— No.  7. 


Last  month  I  omitted,  from  want  of  room,  noticing  my  labours  in  connection 
with  the  Preston  Relief  Fund,  during  the  Cotton  Famine.  This  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  our  public  distributions.  Commencing  in  January,  1862,  it  continued 
tUl  May,  18G5,  three  years  and  three  months,  without  intermission.  The  fact  that 
i6131,000  was  distributed  in  the  various  fonus  of  bread,  soup,  flour,  employment, 
coals,  bedding,  clothing,  &c.,  shews  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
number  of  tickets  given  out  for  bread,  soup,  coals,  clothing,  &c.,  amounted  to 
5,141,418  ;  and  the  number  of  persons,  including  all  the  branches  of  the  families 
relieved  amounted,  at  one  time,  to  40,027.  This  was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  and 
was  managed  so  as  to  secure  tlie  praise  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Preston,  being  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  cotton  trade,  probably  sufiered 
more  than  any  other  town.  For  about  two  years  I  devot-d  most  of  my  spare  time 
to  this  important  charity.  There  were  so  many  mills  stopped,  and  so  many  people 
out  of  work  that  I  and  a  few  fiiends  projected  the  first  public  meeting  to  originate 
a  subscription,  and  which  was  called  by  the  mayor.  The  general  impression,  how- 
ever, was,  that  we  were  too  hasty,  and  that  it  was  premature  to  commence  giving 
relief,  though  the  result  proved  that  we  did  not  move  a  day  too  soon.  We  had 
prepared  resolutions,  and  got  the  consent  of  parties  to  move  and  second  them. 
The  Rev.  J.  Owen  Parr,  the  vicar,  with  a  short  speech  moved  the  first  resolution 
recommending  a  public  subscription,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bairstow,  upon 
which  Mr.  T.  B.  Addison  rose,  and  made  an  elaborate  speech  against  the  I'esolution, 
urging  that  relief  should  be  given  only  through  the  Board  of  Guardians.  He 
seemed  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  meeting ;  a  pause  ensued ;  no 
one  rose  to  reply,  although  the  meeting  called  by  circular  was  attended  both  by 
ministers  and  private  gentlemen.  With  me  it  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety; 
I  had  laboured  hard  to  bring  this  meeting  about,  and  I  feared  that  the  ingenious 
appeal  of  the  learned  Recorder  had  frustrated  all  my  hopes.  Just  as  the  motion  was 
going  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  I  felt  impelled  to  speak,  (though  according  to  arrange- 
ment I  was  to  speak  to  a  later  motion,)  and  once  on  my  legs,  I  felt  no  ditficulty 
in  replying  to  Mr.  Addison.  Warming  up  as  I  proceeded,  I  carried  the  meeting 
with  me.  Several  others  then  followed,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  with  only 
two  dissentients,  Mr.  Addison  and  another.  If  ever  I  felt  that  I  had  rendered 
a  service  to  humanity,  it  was  by  coming  forward  at  this  critical  moment.  A  com- 
mittee was  apj)ointed,  the  Vicar  being  chairman,  and  I  vice-chairman,  and  after- 
wards  all  went  on  successfully.  Mr.  Philip  I'ark  and  1  were  deputed  to  look  out 
for  premises  in  which  to  carry  on  our  operations,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  a  building  in  Crooked  Lane,  one  witlx  five  storeys,  resembling  a  cotton 
factoiy,  belonging  to  Mr.  James  (jerman,  the  use  of  which  he  granted  us  freely. 
This  was  fitted  up  chiefly  under  my  superintendence.  Un  the  ground  floor  we  had 
seven  boilers  making  soup,  and  store-rooms  for  the  meat,  bread,  and  flour.  On 
the  next  floor  was  stored  the  clothing  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
quantities  almost  incredible,  a  part  of  this  room  being  allotted  to  the  females 
employed  in  making  and  mending  all  sorts  of  garments.  In  the  next  storey  was 
deposited  an  immense  quantity  of  chafl'  and  cut  straw  (cut  by  steam -jjower),  and 
here  the  poor  people's  beds  were  filled,  and  a  vast  number  of  new  ones  given  out, 
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Above  this,  on  the  next  floor,  Ave  had  joiners,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  at  work. 
Altogether  it  was  a  busy  place  :  our  operations  extending  also  to  a  number  of  coal 
yards  and  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Speaking  of  our  busiest  time,  the 
report  puts  down  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  480,  in  the  following 
departments : — Bread  room,  5  :  soup  room,  '20  ;  dothing  room,  I'J  ;  joiners,  0  ; 
chaft"  room,  20 ;  tailors,  OG ;  shoemakers,  !27  :  coal  distributors,  10  ;  assistants,  or 
odd  hands,  7  ;  dressmakers,  54  ;  jiotato  peelers,  50  ;  visitors  and  messengers,  18  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  100  female  sewers.  AVe  had  offices  close  by,  where  I 
attended  daily,  and  for  months  I  rarely  went  home  to  dinner.  In  one  part  of  the 
large  building  I  made  arrangements  for  washing  the  children  who  generally  came 
veiy  dirty,  and  to  many  were  given  tickets  containing  the  following  : — "  To  promote 
cleanliness  and  decency,  Mr.  Livesey  will  pay  to  any  hairdresser  one  penny  who 
cuts  the  hair  of  this  poor  boy.  This  ticket  will  be  his  clami  for  payment  any  time 
he  may  wish."  Mixing  daily  with  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  poor  and  the 
unemployed,  if  I  had  not  previously  been  familiar  with  every  phase  of  poverty,  I 
should  have  become  so  here.  The  old  enemy,  drink,  plagued  us  here  as  it  does 
everywhere.  One  Saturday,  after  paying  our  "  gangers," — men  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  out-door  labour  department, — nine  in  number,  I  watched  them  all  make  off 
to  a  public-house.  The  next  week,  after  receiving  their  wages,  I  called  them  into 
an  adjoining  room  and  spoke  to  them  of  their  conduct,  of  which  they  professed  to 
be  ashamed,  and  promised  not  to  do  so  again.  I  got  a  person  appointed  paid 
secretary,  the  son  of  a  teetotaler.  He  had  never  tasted  drink  up  to  28  j'ears  of  age; 
bat  having  had  a  fever,  was  induced  to  take  porter  by  the  advice  of  the  doctor. 
This  was  the  first  step  of  his  becoming  a  drunkard.  He  signed  the  pledge,  and  Ave 
hoped  he  was  reformed,  but  Avhile  in  the  office  he  broke  out,  got  behind  with  his 
cash,  which  1  had  to  make  good,  and  he  was  dismissed.  He  is  since  dead.  Many 
visitors  to  our  establishment  from  the  higher  ranks  saw  more  of  the  condition  of  the 
"  million  "  on  this  occasion  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  The  gifcs  in  the  shape 
of  clothing  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  extraordinary;  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  50  bales  of  new  material  and  cast-off  clothes  received  in  one  day.  The  devoted 
labour  and  liberality  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town,  and  the  handsome  subscriptions 
that  were  sent  by  numerous  parties,  especially  those  through  the  Manchester 
Central,  and  the  Loudon  Mansion  House  Committees,  proved  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  had  it  not  been  for  these  during  this  protracted  period  of  suffering,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  preserved  the  peace  of  the  town.  I  hope  no 
one  living  may  ever  see  another  "  cotton  famine." 

"  The  new  Poor  Law,  Avhich  passed  in  18:U,  Avas  very  unpoimlar.  The  parishes 
in  the  north  felt  that  they  did  not  require  it,  for  though  abuses  existed,  the  rates 
had  not,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  south,  risen  from  10s.  to  l8s.  in  the  pound. 
The  starvation  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  the  heavy  burden  of  the  poor 
upon  the  farmers,  and  the  consequent  losses  to  the  landowners  Avere  the  natural 
effects  of  the  Corn  LaAvs,  and  yet  instead  of  seeing  this  and  repealing  them,  a 
remedy  Avas  sought  in  a  more  stringent  Poor  Law,  Avliich  equally  affected  north  and 
south.  From  the  first  1  A\as  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  did  my  best  to  prevent 
its  being  enforced  in  Preston.  I  foresaAv  that  it  Avould  he  a  most  expensive  change, 
that  the  poor  Avould  be  dealt  with  more  harshly,  and  the  liberty  of  the  parishes 
sacrificed  to  a  central  authority.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  recount  the  amount 
of  labour  I  undertook,  and  the  time  I  spent  in  opposing  this  measure.  And 
though  some  of  the  absurd  provisions  have  been  repealed,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Poor  LaAv  Board  modified,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance,  even  yet  it  is  a  crude, 
expensive,  and  oppressive  measure ;  and  an  interference  Avith  the  liberty  of  local 
authorities  such  as  would  not  be  borne  Avith  in  any  other  department.    We  had 
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Assistant  Commissioners,  appointed  at  a£700  and  ^£'800  a  year,  [and  whose  expenses 
amounted  to  about  the  same  sum,  coming  on  visits  of  inspection,  who  knew  very 
little  of  poor  law  administration.  AVhere  the  law  was  enforced,  and  the  authoiity 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  submitted  to,  the  old  fashioned  i(;o7*Zi;-houses,  which  corres- 
ponded to  their  names,  Avere  broken  up ;  looms  and  implements  of  labour  of  all 
kinds  made  away,  and  new  expensive  Union  houses  ("Bastiles")  were  erected  in 
their  stead,  whose  tests  are  not  tcork,  but  confinement  and  division  of  families. 
For  more  than  '20  years  I  successfully  opposed  the  erection  of  a  new  workhouse  for 
the  Preston  Union — at  the  Board  while  I  remained  a  member,  and  afterwards 
through  the  columns  of  the  Guardian  and  other  mediums  ;  and  1  don't  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  have  saved  this  Union  many  thousand  pounds  by  my  opposition.  While 
in  office  I  could  secure  a  majority  of  the  Guardians  against  this  measure,  and 
at  one  time  when  the  Poor  Law  Board  at  London  had  actually  issued  an 
order  for  building  a  Union  Workhouse,  I  raised  such  an  opposition  and  disputed 
the  legality  of  the  order  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  was  not  proceeded  with. 
At  last,  however,  I  got  tired  out,  and  in  the  face  of  the  labours  and  statistics  of 
Mr.  Charles  Jacson,  industriously  got  up,  I  made  no  further  attempt  at  resistance, 
and  the  new  house,  which  was  to  cost  £;J2,000,  but  which  will  amount  to  about  the 
moderate  sum  of  £43,000,  is  just  about  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Addison  was  from  the  first  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  new  Poor 
Law.  He  and  I  could  never  agree ;  he  would  carry  out  the  measure  in  all  its 
rigour,  and  for  five  years  at  the  Board  we  were  constantly  in  oj^position.  Though 
he  was  a  barrister,  I  also  was  well  read  as  it  respected  the  law  and  the  orders  of 
the  commissioners  (which  Avere  equivalent  to  law),  and  did  frequently  and  success- 
fully dispute  his  statements.  Every  year  we  had  a  warm  contest  about  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  magistrates  and  the  country  guardians 
generally  supported  Mr.  Addison  for  chairman,  and  I  and  others  as  constantly 
opposed  him,  for  we  were  better  able  to  thwart  his  measures  when  we  kept  him  out 
of  the  chair.  Either  twice  or  three  times  he  was  rejected,  and  in  some  of  the 
instances  by  a  majority  of  one.  Once  we  certainly  stretched  a  point  to  gain  the 
majority  of  one,  his  opponent,  Mr.  Lomas,  being  persuaded  to  vote  for  himself. 
Mr.  Addison's  views  and  mine,  as  to  the  character  and  merits  of  the  poor,  Avere  so 
utterly  at  variance  that  it  Avas  impossible  Ave  could  work  well  together.  I  knew 
their  condition  from  actual  visitation,  and  he  did  not.  He  Avas  very  severe,  and  I 
was  lenient,  so  much  so  that  had  I  not  been  checked  by  him  and  others,  I  should 
often  have  committed  errors  by  being  too  indulgent.  Mr.  A.  Avas  ahvays  hard  upon 
the  poor  women  Avho  had  been  "  unfortunate,"  or  Avho  had  married  young,  and 
many  a  contention  have  Ave  had  about  giving  relief  to  such.  His  aAvard  was  uni- 
formly "the  house"  for  such,  and  indeed  for  many  others  Avho  were  more  deserving. 
I  ahvays  set  my  face  against  urging  poor  families  to  break  up  their  little  homes  by 
forcing  them  into  the  Avorkhouses,  the  husband  to  one,  the  wife  to  another,  and  the 
elder  children  to  a  third.  All  this  Avas  inflicted  under  the  soft  name  of  "  classifi- 
cation." ]My  heart  has  bled  many  a  time  to  see  the  poor  pleading  for  a  small 
pittance  of  out  door  rehet^  Avhere  nothing  but  the  workhouse  Avas  ofi'ered.  Formerly 
the  poor  were  relieved  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity  by  the  churchAvardens  and 
overseers;  the  shadoAV  of  such  a  thing  neA-er  enters  the  administration  now;  the 
practice  with  many  is  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  every  Avay  and  any  Avay  at  the  least 
expense,  and  for  this  the  Uniiju  house  is  the  readiest.  Formerly  the  services  of  parish 
administrators  Avere  generally  unpaid,  but  noAv  a  vast  amount  of  the  poor  rate  is 
absorbed  in  salaries,  and  toAvnships  that  have  few,  if  any  poor,  are  yet  heavily  taxed 
for  Avhat  are  called  "  establishment  expenses." 

The  neAv  Poor  LaAV  for  some  time  was  so  unpopular  that  resistance  Avas  fre- 
quently  offered  to  its  introduction.     Mr.  James  Acland,  said  to  be  employed  by 
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government,  went  tlirongh  the  country  lecturing  in  its  favour.  Coming  to  Preston, 
and  knowing  my  opjjosition  to  the  measure,  he  placarded  the  walls,  challenging  me 
to  a  public  discussion.  Though  i-eluctaut  to  appear  in  this  character  I  accepted 
the  challenge ;  the  theatre  was  engaged,  and  tlie  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  Every  cornei*  of  the  building  was  crammed.  I  had  about  the  cleverest 
antagonist  that  could  have  been  selected ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  against 
him,  and  having  made  myself  well  acquainted  with  the  law  and  the  orders  upon  it, 
I  was  well  able  to  dispute  his  positions.  Tlie  discussion  continued  three  nights, 
each  speaking  a  given  time.  I  carried  the  audience  with  me,  and  at  the  close,  upon 
the  question  being  put  to  the  vote,  Mr.  A.  had  from  20  to  :J0  hands,  all  the  rest 
being  raised  for  me,  followed  by  an  extraordinary  burst  of  feeling  in  my  favour,  and 
against  the  new  Poor  Law. 

From  causes  which  these  pai)ers  will  explain,  I  have  always  been  mixed  up 
with  the  poor  and  their  affairs,  and  taken  an  interest  in  anything  that  contributed 
to  their  Avelfare.  Several  times  I  have  raised  subscriptions  for  noted  persons  Avho 
have  been  reduced,  and  thus  secured  to  them  a  weekly  allowance  which  proved  a 
great  help,  and  in  no  instance  do  I  remember  ever  failing  in  getting  assistance  for 
persons  whom  I  could  recommend.  Several  times  have  I  attempted  to  set  poor 
men  up  in  a  little  way  of  business  as  hawkers — selling  books,  blacking,  caps,  &c., 
but  with  one  exception,  I  think,  they  were  all  failures,  so  clear  is  it  that  success 
depends  far  more  upon  personal  qualifications  than  upon  other  circumstances. 
Often  have  I  caused  a  little  unpleasantness  at  home  by  introducing  persons — 
strangers,  who  were  in  distress ;  for  whilst  on  the  one  hand  I  was  too  credulous  in 
beheving  their  distressing  tales,  my  family,  from  what  they  had  seen,  were  apt  to 
regard  them  as  impostors. 

I  have  still  all  the  feelings  of  a  poor  man  ;  I  prefer  the  company  of  poor  people  ; 
and  if  misfortune  should  render  it  necessary,  I  think  I  could  fall  back  into  that 
humble  sphere  of  living  Avith  which  I  commenced  without  feeling  the  shock  as 
most  people  Avould  do.  I  have  tried  two  or  three  times  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  that  is, 
to  leave  off  work  and  to  enjoy  myself,  but  it  never  answered.  I  always  felt  desirous 
of  coming  back  to  busy  and  useful  life,  employing  my  time  as  I  am  doing  at  present. 
My  notions  of  life  are  very  simple,  for  man,  I  believe,  is  the  happiest  when  removed 
from  either  poverty  or  riches,  has  tolerable  health,  and  is  pursuing  day  by  day  a 
useful  object.  An  order  to  "live  upon  sixpence  a  day  and  to  earn  it"  would  not 
alarm  me  as  it  would  most  men.  The  plainest  fare  is  what  I  like  and  what  I 
prefer,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  should  feel  quite  as  happy  at  the  poor  man's  table  as  I  have 
done  in  France  or  Germany,  where  we  had  seven  or  eight  courses  to  dinner. 

A  POEM. 

By  a  Preston  Factory  Girl. 


[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Poem  by  a  Preston  factory  girl,  which  was  published 
by  the  Relief  Comndtteo  of  that  town  during  the  Cotton  Famine.  It  bespeaks  a  talent 
of  no  ordinary  character  for  a  yomig  woman  working  on  the  loom.  It  consisted  of 
eight  pages,  and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  relief  fund.] 

*-  *  *•  *  •#  * 

But  how  much  miseiy  may  yet  be  traced 

To  drunkenness,  improvidence,  and  waster 

First,  drunkenness — the  greatest  ill  of  all, 

Compared  with  this  the  rest  arc  only  small ; 

This  wastes  more  lives,  and  works  more  ruin  far 

Than  famine,  pestilence,  or  even  war. 

In  our  poor  town — poor  in  more  ways  than  one — 

'Tis  said  that  in  the  year  so  lately  gone. 

One  himdred  thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  drink. 
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A  huudrt.d  thousand  pounds.    Ali!  only  think, 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds  all  spent,  for  what  ? 
M'hat  has  it  purchased  for  the  WTetched  sot  'l 
His  ruined  health,  his  poverty  and  shame ; 
E'en  his  omti  children  blush  to  o^vn  his  name. 
What  has  it  purchased  for  the  drunkard's  wife  'i 
Turning  to  bitterest  gall  her  cup  of  hfe — 
Her  life,  which  once  with  hope  was  bright  and  fair, 
Now  chang'd  to  hopeless  woe  and  dark  despair. 
And  worst  of  all,  for  him,  what  has  it  brought, 
Whose  uiis-spcnt  life  meets  Mith  an  end  unsought ; 
Who,  Mdth  his  sins  unwept  for,  unforgiven, 
"  Reels  staggeiing  drunk  up  to  the  bar  of  heaven  'r  " 
The  soul  recoils  and  shudders  but  to  think 
At  what  a  fearful  cost  these  purchase  drink. 
Oh  I  if  a  Samson's  strength  were  only  mine, 
Who  slew  his  country's  foe,  the  Philistine  ; 
Were  T,  like  patriotic  Samson,  strong 
To  shake  this  mighty  edifice  of  wTong  ; 
Oh  I  if  these  feeble  hands  could  only  clasp 
Its  giant  pillars  with  a  Samson's  gi'asp, 
I'd  rid  my  country  of  its  direst  woe, 
E'en  though  I  perished  in  the  overthi-ow. 
Yet  there  are  many  others  who,  although 
The  drunkard's  baser  crimes  they  never  know, 
Yet,  when  prosperity  and  plenty  reign, 
No  thought  have  they  to  save  ttie  supei-fluous  gain  ; 
Their  inotto  is,  "  be  merry  while  you  may. 
Eat,  drink,  leave  trouble  to  another  day;  " 
Whate'er  their  earnings,  be  they  great  or  small, 
It  matters  not,  they're  siu'e  to  spend  them  all. 
But  ah  I  in  sickness,  or  adversity. 
How  unprepar'd  and  how  distress'd  are  they ; 
Soon  forced  on  their  most  prudent  friends  to  fall, 
Or  e'en  to  take  the  pauper's  wretched  dole. 
Ye  thoughtless  ones,  let  past  misdeeds  suffice, 
Henceforth  give  heed  im.to  the  heavenly  voice 
Which  points  you  to  the  ant  to  learn  of  her — 
To  think  of  winter  time  while  skies  are  fair ; 
And  if  for  earthly  things  you  care  or  not. 
Let  not  your  soul's  best  interest  be  forgot, 
Lest  Hfe's  brief  summer  be  for  ever  past, 
And  you  in  anguish  cry,  "  not  sav'd  at  last." 
♦^ 

THE  SELFISHNESS  OF  MODERATE  DRINKING. 

♦ 

I  know  no  subject  the  discussion  of  which  discovers  more  of  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature, — of  the  inconsiderateness  for  the  welfare  of  others — than  that  of 
teetotalism.  Immediately  you  urge  abstinence  upon  those  who  consider  themselves 
verv-  moderate,  you  have  this  reply  :  "  Oh  I  shall  never  be  a  dmnkard  :  if  J  found 
the  liquor 'getting  the  better  of  mc,I  should  stop  at  once;  it  never  did  me  any 
harm  ;  J  was  never  drunk  in  my  life."  It  is  all  "  I  "  and  "  me  ;"  but  no  reference 
to  others ;  no  consciousness  that  we  are  but  units  of  a  great  whole,  and  that  the 
drinking  or  abstinence  of  every  one  of  us  has  an  influence  upon  a  great  many 
others.  All  the  arguments  and  reasoning  of  moderate  drinkers  centre  in  them- 
selves. They  speak  as  if  their  own  enjoyments  and  their  own  safety  were  all  that  they 
need  to  care  for.  WeU  might  a  departed  judge  say  that  want  of  sympathy  was  the 
sin  of  the  age.  No  class  confinns  the  tiiith  of  this  saying  more  than  the  reputedly 
sober  drinking  class.  If  they  have  been  preserved  from  the  excesses  to  which 
others  have  fallen  a  prey,  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  merit  of 
their  own, — to  their  superior  caution  or  self  control, — but  to  their  having  been 
better  taught,  or  been  surrounded  by  better  influences  than  their  neighbours ;  and 
hence  on  the  score  of  justice  only  they  ought  to  consider  how  much  they  can  do  iQ 
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return  to  benefit  others  by  a  good  example.  Every  man  according  to  his  oppor- 
tunities ought  to  consider  himself  his  brothers  keeper.  As  we  can't  live  alone  we 
cannot  jirevent  others  being  tinged  by  our  example,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  In  a 
social  point  of  view,  moderate  drinkers  stand  badly :  they  may  please  themselves, 
but  in  the  great  struggle  against  the  flood  of  intemperance  they  are  at  best  only 
ciphers ;  they  cannot  benefit  others,  and  yet  we  hold  this  to  be  the  very  best  part 
of  religion.  Though  our  country  is  besotted  with  drink;  though  every  day  reveals 
the  innumerable  crimes  to  which  it  leads ;  though  we  feel  the  weight  of  its  cruel 
pressure  in  every  rank  of  life,  yet  the  man  who  dabbles  Avith  drink,  the  man  Avho 
takes  his  little  drops,  is  compelled  to  shut  his  eyes  to  all  these  evils  ;  to  curb  his 
tongue,  and  to  wave  the  subject  whenever  it  is  brought  before  him.  Though 
thousands  of  families  are  suffering  around  him  he  cannot  rush  to  their  rescue,  be- 
cause he  is  in  league  with  the  same  demon  that  is  causing  their  ruin.  Not  only 
are  such  excluded  from  the  field  of  usefulness,  but  their  practice  is  inflicting  a 
positive  injury  upon  thousands  of  weak  persons  around  them,  and  it  is  often  to  the 
tendency  of  the  examples  of  such  that  we  owe  the  backsliding  and  ruin  of  many 
who  at  one  time  had  been  saved  from  the  curse  of  drunkenness.  Weak  teetotalers 
are  not  injured  by  those  Avho  are  found  in  the  gutter ;  it  is  by  the  examples  and 
insinuations  of  those  who  can  "stand"  a  few  glasses,  that  they  are  tempted  to 
break  their  pledges ; — whose  love  of  self-enjoyment  is  far  stronger  than  their  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

I  fear  the  moderate  drinkers  among  both  clergy  and  laity  have  seldom  con- 
sidered the  responsibility  of  their  position.  All  those  who  are  veering  towards 
excess,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  utterly  ruined,  have  learned  somewhere. 
They  were  all  born  teetotalers,  and  up  to  a  certain  age  they  grew  up  teetotalers ; 
there  was  a  time  when  they  took  their  first  glass, — their  first  sip.  We  are  entirely 
free  from  the  imputation  of  teaching  any  one  of  these  to  take  drink.  Both  by 
examine  and  instruction  we  dissuade  them  from  it.  If  so,  all  the  heg innings,  and 
necessarily  all  the  evil  consequences,  have  to  be  shared  among  the  moderationists. 
See  your  handy  work  !  It  is  reflected  in  the  black  shadows  that  overhang  almost 
every  house,  rich  and  poor,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  that  escapes.  We  cannot  say 
which  of  you  are  the  most  guilty,  whose  example  has  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  greatest 
number,  whose  neglect  of  teaching  has  prevented  most  well  inclioed  young  men 
from  embracing  the  temperance  principles — but  tlie  drunkenness  oj  the  country  is 
yours,  and  stamped  with  self  indulgence,  it  will  never  be  removed  till  more  of  you 
feel  that  every  time  you  lift  your  glass,  every  time  you  smack  your  lips  over  the 
precious  draught,  you  are  diffusing  an  infection  that  results  in  the  physical,  moral, 
and  religious  death  of  those  that  you  live  amongst.  One  would  scarcely  believe  that 
a  father  or  a  mother  would  risk  the  welfare  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  by  keeping 
strong  drink  in  their  houses  and  gratifying  their  own  likings  for  it,  and  yet  such 
cases  are  met  with  daily.  Sacrifice  soil,  daughter,  health,  reputation,  morals,  soul, 
body, — everything  rather  than  the  bottle!  One  would  scarcely  believe  that 
ministers,  witnessing  the  havoc  that  drink  is  making  in  society,  in  their  OAvn 
congregations,  and  even  among  their  own  order, — ministers  who  preach  to  us  about 
loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  of  the  importance  of  saving  souls — could 
practice  and  attempt  to  defend  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  However 
ignorant  they  might  be  of  its  properties  and  of  its  physiological  effects,  as  an  act  of 
expediency  one  Avould  expect  they  would  boldly  declare  that  for  the  good  of  their 
weaker  brethren,  they  would  neither  taste  wine  nor  strong  drink  so  long  as  the 
world  stands.  If  ministers,  parents,  and  employers  could  feel  the  importance  of 
seriously  examining  how  far  their  conduct  in  abstaining  or  drinking  moderately 
would  bear  upon  the  sobriety  of  others,  one  thinks  they  could  scarcely  avoid  casting 
in  their  lot  with  the  teetotalers.  Selfishness  may  lead  us  to  indulge  regardless  of 
the  consequences  upon  others ;  but  this  abandoned,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  it  not 
evident  that  any  man  can  do  far  more  good  to  others  by  abstaining  than  he  can 
by  drinking,  though  it  be  in  great  moderation  ? 
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The  gathering  of  our  fi-iends  at  Preston  to  the  34th  Conference  of  the  Bi-itish  Tem- 
perance League  is  commencing  just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  From  all  appearance  the 
meetings  isill  be  well  attended,  and  I  trust  the  real  workers  in  the  cause  will  have  their 
attention  concentrated  upon  that  which  is  practicable  and  within  their  reach,  rather  than 
upon  theories,  matter  of  mere  form,  or  reliance  upon  legislation.  Our  great  work  is  to 
enlighten  the  public,  and  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people  to  forsake 
the  drink  and  the  drinking  parties.  On  the  Monday  night  we  had  admirable  addresses 
from  five  of  the  Agents  of  the  League. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  the  National  Temperance  League  took  place  on  the  26th 
May,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street,  London,  attended  by  a  large  number  of 

the  leading  temperance  friends  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. The  I3tli  annual 

meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  held  the  previous  Monday,  at 
Exeter  Hall,   B.  Whitwortli,  Esq.,  M.P.  in  the  chair.      And  on  the  Wednesday,   the 

annual  conference  was  held,  attended  by  many  of  its  leading  friends. On  the  same 

afternoon  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  the  anniversary  of  the  Friends'  Temperance 
Union,  Samuel  Bowley  occupying  the  chair.  A  lady  in  the  body  of  this  meeting  rose  and 
strongly  advised  those  of  her  sex  present  to  resist  the  alcoholic  prescriptions  of  medical 
men.  In  her  house  she  hnd  never  had  any  occasion  to  use  strong  drink.  She  earnestly 
desired  to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  e.'^pecially  to  those  beprinning  housekeeping, 
begging  that  they  would  not  allow  strong  drink  in  their  homes.  If  they  began  by  making 
it  a  rule  never  to' place  it  on  their  tables,  visitors  would  never  expect  to  find  it  there. 

Mr.  Bormond.  of  London,  writes  as  follows  •— *'  My  Dear  Sir.— We  have  put  your 
&dmirah\e  Staunch  Teetotaler  in  the  hands  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  families.  During 
the  visitation  we  had  interesting  conversations  with  several  of  the  parties,  and  especially 
with  the  publican  on  the  estate.  We  courteously  presented  a  copy  of  the  Staunch  Tee- 
totaler, and  begged  his  acceptance  of  it.  He  gladly  took  it  and  said  hehad  no  objection 
to  our  principles,  and  would  even  lay  it  on  his  table.  I  fear  some  of  his  blind  customers 
would  be  apt  to  put  it  under  the  table.  At  all  events  he  was  pleased  we  had  not  passed 
him.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  things  I  have  done  for  you  in  London.  There  seems 
no  other  way  of  getting  at  such  people,  and  I  have  faith  in  the  respectability  of  your 
sheet,  and  its  wisely  selected  and  written  articles. — I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  veiy  tnily, — 

J.   BORMOXD." 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  Bury  Temperance  Society,  Mr.  Cobden  said: — ''Let  me  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  earnest  sympathy  for  the  cause  you  are  advocating. 
The  giant  evil  of  the  day  is  intemperance.  If  the  young  men  can  emancipate  themselves 
from  that  \'ice,  they  will  guarantee  for  the  next  generation  not  only  a  sober  nation,  but  an 
educated  and  prosperous  people  ;  for  the  sure  and  certain  way  of  keeping  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  ignorance  and  poverty  is  to  perpetuate  amongst  them  habits  of  drunkenness. 
There  is  no  greater  delusion  in  the  world  than  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, in  even  the  most  moderate  quantities,  is  of  service  to  those  who  have  to  live  by  their 
labour.  I  have  generally  found,  as  a  rule,  in  my  experience  of  men,  that  they  who  do  the 
most,  drink  the  least  of  anything  stronger  than' water.  And  especially  have  I  observed, 
that  if  any  man  has  atti-acted  the  eyes  of  the  world,  whilst  engaged  in  some  great  task, 
calling  for  ahnost  superhuman  powers  of  mind  and  body,  he  has  generally  been  found,  on 
inquirj-,  to  be  a  practical  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  temperance.  I  know  not 
whether  you  arc  aware  that  the  teetotalers  may  claim  the  illustrious  Kossuth  as  one  of 
their  fraternity.  When  seated  beside  him,  a't  the  Winchester  banquet,  and  observing 
that  he  abstained  from  wine,  I  was  led  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  found  that  he  was  a  water 
drinker." 

To  little  boys.  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  words  of  advice.  Little  boys  often  get  wrong 
from  want  of  advice.  Some  have  no  parents  to  teach  them,  and  the  parents  of  others  are 
so  much  employed  that  they  neglect  it.  And,  first,  about  your  play.  It  is  quite  right  you 
should  play  a  good  deal ;  without  this  you  cannot  have  health  or  get  strong.  But  you 
should  mind  how,  and  where,  and  what  you  play  at.  Outside  the  town  is  the  best  place : 
there  you  get  the  most  good  air,  and  there  your  noise  and  shouting  do  not  so  much  annoy 
others.  You  should  never  play  at  anything  that  leads  you  to  quarrel  with  your  com- 
panions, or  wish  to  get  their  halfpence,  or  anything  they  have.  Running,  jumping, 
dri%ing  the  hoop,  shuttlecock,  hare  and  hounds,  run  about,  are  all  healthy  and  innocent ; 
but  tossing,  wrestling,  marble  playing,  and  such  like  games  have  all  a  bad  tendency.  I 
have  often  stood  beside  a  group  of  marble  players,  and  they  are  always  disputing,  often 
quarrelling,  and  their  combative  propensities  are  ijnproperly  aroused.  Never  play  at 
marbles,  and  never  toss  either  for  money  or  buttons,  for  this  leads  in  the  end  to  other 
modes  of  gaming.  Never  mix  with  any  company  where  cruelty  is  practised,  such  as  dog 
fights,  duck  hunts,  pigeon  shooting  ;  and  never  be  a  party  to  encourage  boys  to  quarrel 
and  strike  one  another. 
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The  agent  for  tlie  sale  of  a  large  property,  when  asked  why  he  had  advertised  it  as  A 
two  days'  sale,  said,  "  1  thought  the  attendants  would  be  so  drunk  before  we  could  get 
through  the  whole  that  they  would  not  know  what  they  were  doing." 

It  is  said  that  the  religions  established  amongst  at  least  eight  hundred  millions — or 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  human  race — strictly  prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages. 
This  is  the  case  with  Bhuddists,  the  worshippers  of  Brahma,  and  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet.    Is  not  this  a  lesson  for  Christians  ? 

A  most  interesting  conference  of  ladies  was  held  in  Ijondon  about  three  weeks  ago,  at 
which  papers  were  read  by  a  number  of  distinguished  females  who  have  worked  hard  in 
the  temperance  cause.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  these  papers  will  be  inspired 
to  fresh  labours  and  more  self-denial  by  the  appeals  of  such  noble  women  as  the  Balfours, 
the  Wight  mans,  the  Lucas  Shadwells,  and  others.  These  papers  are  to  be  published  in 
a  small  volume. 

A  honest  German  was  asked  to  speak  at  a  temperance  meeting,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  said,  "  I  shall  tell  you  how  it  vas  vhen  I  vas  drinking.  I  put  my  hand  on 
ray  head,  vas  von  big  pain.  I  put  my  hand  on  my  pody,  there  vas  another.  There  vas 
very  much  pains  in  all  my  pody.  Then  I  put  mine  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  there  vas 
nothing.  Now  that  I  abstain  there  ish  no  more  pain  in  my  head.  The  pains  in  my  pody 
are  all  gone  away.  1  put  mine  hands  in  my  pocket,  and  there  ish  twenty  tollars.  So  I 
shall  shtay  mid  de  temperance." 

"  Well,  Jem,  how  many  horses  hast  thou  now  ?  "  "  Twelve  ."  He  has  besides  these 
carts,  lurries,  &;c.,  and  sometimes  he  is  seen  driving  out  on  business  in  his  gig.  This  man 
was  a  regular  fuddler,  and  his  conversion  to  abstinence  was  rather  singular.  Some  years 
ago  we  had  a  "beef  club,"  and  at  Christmas  a  fat  cow  was  divided  among  the  members, 
a  few  joints  being  oifered  for  sale  to  the  public  in  the  Temperance  Hall.  Jem  came  in 
drunk,  and  was  then  in  a  low  condition ;  he  bought  a  piece  of  beef,  and  in  consequence  of 
what  he  saw  and  what  was  said  to  him  bj'^  a  teetotaler,  he  has  never  tasted  since. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  I  hear  you  have  another  son  married ;  that  makes  four.  Now  let  me 
advise  you  to  call  at  your  bookseller's,  and  order  a  copy  of  some  of  the  temperance  perio- 
dicals to  be  sent  to  each  of  them  weekly.  It  will  only  cost  you  4d.  per  week,  and  this  I 
have  found,  in  my  own  case,  an  excellent  plan  of  keeping  the  subject  of  teetotalism  before 
them,  and  often  arresting  the  attention  of  friends  who  call  to  see  them.  Every  branch  of 
my  family  has  been  supplied  with  the  Record  weekly  for  a  long  time.  These  young  people, 
even  if  they  don't  drink  or  keep  drink  in  the  house,  need  to  be  refreshed  with  temperance 
matter,  and  warned  of  the  temptations  with  which  they  are  surrotmded."  "  Thank  you, 
my  friend,  I  will  give  the  order  as  I  return  home  this  evening." 

Mr.  George  Hewlett,  jun.,  speaking  of  young  men,  teetotalers,  who  contemplated 
marriage,  advised  them  to  engage  with  no  female  who  was  not  willing  to  be  an  abstainer. 
He  had  a  friend  who  married  a  young  woman  who  was  not  an  abstainer,  in  the  hope  of 
"  bringing  her  round  "  afterwards.  The  newly  made  wife  was  one  of  those  "spirited" 
women  who  stick  up  for  their  "  rights,"  and  for  eight  months  she  had  her  glass  of  ale  on 
the  table  at  dinner  time,  and  her  husband  tried  to  persuade  her  against  it,  but  it  was  no 
good.  One  day  he  also  took  up  the  glass  of  ale  and  drank  it,  and  the  passion  soon  over- 
came him.  From  holding  a  position  worth  £200  a  year  he  got  down,  by  degrees,  to  be  a 
porter,  and  for  an  offence  he  committed  through  drink  he  is  now  suffering  four  years' 
penal  servitude,  and  his  wife  is  earning  a  miserable  subsistence  by  making  shirts. 

No  part  of  the  human  machinery  is  so  over-worked  as  the  stomach.  Hence  it  becomes 
the  highway  and  byway  to  almost  every  disease.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddiness  of 
the  head,  and  many  other  complaints  may  all  be  traced  to  the  unmerciful  way  in  which 
the  poor  stomach  is  overworked ;  and  that  not  for  a  day,  but  for  years.  The  health  and 
longevity  of  many  subsisting  on  their  two  shillings  a  week  and  a  loaf  is  an  astonishment  to 
those  whose  living  for  one  meal  in  the  day,  costs  more  than  they  have  with  which  to  find 
every  meal  for  a  week.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  nature  requires  but  little.  It  is  not 
what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digesti  and  which  is  taken  up  into  the  system  by  the  absorbent 
vessels,  when  the  stomach  and  all  its  functions  are  in  health  that  does  us  good  :  and  that 
nature  refuses  to  do  for  those  who  eat  five  times  more  than  they  require.  She  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  soup  and  iish,  roast  beef  and  game,  puddings  and  tarts,  toasted 
cheese  and  celery,  and  so  leaves  this  mess  of  good  things  to  do  all  the  mischief  which 
must  result  from  a  poor  stomach  overloaded  with  such  food,  to  say  nothing  of  beer  and 
wine,  or  a  little  drop  of  brandy  to  aid  digestion  by  rendering  everything  ten  times  more 
indigestible.  We  know  an  old  gentleman  who  lived  to  about  ninety,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  health  that  he  never  recollected  taking  any  medicine  but  once  in  his  life,  and  then 
quite  a  child.  He  was  fond  of  coursing,  and  when  he  had  walked  all  day  with  his  grej'- 
hound,  and  came  home  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  ravenoiis  with  hunger,  though  only  a  plain 
joint  was  set  before  him,  his  rule  was  to  cut  off  just  as  miich  as  he  thought  he  oiight  to 
eat,  and  then  send  it  from  the  table.  His  prudence  and  self-denial  made  him  remarkable 
for  his  health  and  longevity.—  Clerical  Correspondent. 
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An  advertisement  says  :  "  "Will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  '  What  shall  we  drink  ?'  price 
23.  6d."  Rather  a  dear  whistle.  The  pump  handle*  will  supply  this  information  for 
nothing'. 

Mrs.  Balfour  says  :  "  I  recollect  seeing  among  the  flaming  advertisements  of  a  wine 
merchant  at  Christmas,  one  that  was  called  '  The  Ladies'  One  Guinea  Hamper,'  which 
was  announced  as  containing  three  bottles  of  difierent  kinds  of  spirits,  and  three  of  wine, 
so  packed  that  its  contents  were  not  exposed—  by  implication,  therefore,  charging  ladies 
with  secret  drinking !" 

When  the  Darwen  Exhibition  Committee  were  making  their  arrangements,  Mr.  D. 
Graham,  of  the  Belgravia  Mills,  nobly  offered  to  contribute  £100  to  the  funds  on  condition 
that  no  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  sold.  This  Committee,  like  many  others  who  are 
ill-informed,  seemed  to  think  that  no  sort  of  liquors  would  suffice  for  the  visitors  unless  it 
contained  the  fiery  alcohol.  A  deputation  respectfully  submitted  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  of  the  Exhibition  to  allow  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  devote 
the  profits  of  such  sale  to  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction  was  a  dereliction  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  emphatically  forbid  us  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
The  Darwen  Temperance  Society  issued  this  statement  in  a  handbill,  and  in  a  large 
poster  on  the  walls.  They  earnestly  called  upon  every  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  to 
abstain  from  using  or  purchasing  any  intoxicating  drink,  and  to  use  all  moral  suasion  to 
deter  others  from  doing  so. 

"We  have  mII  read  of  the  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.  Our  educationists 
are  erecting  their  fabric  on  quicksand,  and  one  will  be  as  fatal  as  the  other.  They 
should  first  drain  the  ground  of  the  drink,  and  then  they  might  build  with  some 
chance  of  success.  The  parents  are  so  drunken  that  they  will  not  spare  2d.  a  week 
for  the  school  wage,  though  many  of  the.*e  same  parents  have  received  a  fair  education. 
The  schooling  the  children  are  to  receive  will  not  prevent  them  learning  to  drink  in  the 
same  way  that  their  parents  le  irnt.  The  promoters  of  the  educational  schemes  have 
looked  on  while  drink  has  demoralized  the  whole  c<)untry,  and  now,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
instead  of  seeing  their  error  and  af^acking  the  e\'il  by  precept  and  example,  they  are 
leaving  it  undisturbed  and  praying  Parliament  to  save  the  the  children.  Poor  things  ! 
with  a  drunken  houj^e  to  live  at,  a  drunken  workshop  to  learn  in,  and  temptations  to 
drinking  at  every  ccjrner,  is  it  possible  that  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  figui'ing  can 
defend  them  from  the  contamination  of  these  surroundings  ? 

The  party  called  "Financial  Reformers"  are  strenuous  in  their  advocacy  of  direct 
taxation  They  would  repeal  the  excise  and  customs  duties,  and  lay  the  whole  upon 
property.  Not  only  would  tea  and  sugar  be  free  from  duty,  but  malt,  beer,  wine,  and 
spirits.  However  good  this  may  be  in  theory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  bad 
in  practice,  and  ought  not  to  be  suppoi-ted  by  any  temperance  reformer.  It  is  well  known 
that  higher  duties  have  always  checked  consumption,  and  rice  versa.  Englishmen  are  not 
to  be  trusted  with  cheap  drink,  as  experience  has  proved.  It  may  all  be  very  nice  to  ask, 
"  "What  right  has  the  Government  to  pocket  23  millions  yearly,  by  taxing  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  are  the  source  of  povertj-,  hunger,  disease,  and  death  ?"  This  23  millions 
imposes  an  increased  difficulty  in  the  way  of  men  getting  drink,  by  raising  the  price  and 
restricting  the  sale,  not  to  mention  that  it  is  so  much  saved  upon  other  articles  consumed 
by  sober  people.  The  Government  neither  makes  nor  sells  drink,  and  if  the  people  will 
have  it,  the  least  evil  is  to  tax  it  and  restrict  its  sale.  These  taxes  and  taxed  licences 
are  not  intended  as  encouragements,  but  as  salutary  restraints. 

"  I  will  mention  one  very  startling  fact,"  said  Mr.  Knox,  in  his  speech  at  Exeter 
Hall,  "  which  I  got  recently  fi'om  the  best  authority.  A  regiment  came  home  from  India 
to  Edinburgh,  with  £5,000  of  savings  deposited  in  the  regimental  bank.  They  had  not  been 
many  months  in  Edinburgh,  until  that  sum  was  spent  do-wn  to  something  like  £500,  all 
gone  partly  by  being  robbed  by  bad  women,  and  partly  drugged  by  whisky.  There  were 
these  brave  men,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  temptations  in  India,  after  ha^-ing  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country,  and  survived  shot  and  shell,  and  all  the  changes  of  the 
elements  by  sea  and  land,  and  yet,  having  got  honourably  through  all  that,  come  home 
to  sink  ig-nominiously  in  the  hells  of  our  High-stieet  of  Edinburgh."  Another  awful  case 
related  by  Mr.  Knox  is  the  folio-wing : — "  One  of  the  noblest  young  men  that  I  ever  knew, 
was  an  apprentice  with  me  some  thirtj*  or  forty  yeai's  ago.  He  was  a  Chi-istian,  and 
quite  a  model  character.  In  the  large  establishment  where  we  served,  he  would  not  allow 
swearing  or  anything  improper.  All  my  fellow  apprentices  with  myself  stood  in  a  sort 
of  wholesome  terror  of  this  young  man.  He  used  to  go  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  volun- 
tarily away  and  gather  together  audiences  in  the  country,  and  speak  to  them  of  Christ's 
love,  and  of  the  way  to  heaven,  and  then  walk  quietly  home  to  his  lodgings  again.  He 
would  not  become  an  abstainer ;  ho  would  not  give  up  his  "drop  of  beer,"  but  the  custom 
insidiously  crept  upon  him  until  it  conquered  him.  He  believed  that  he  would  be  saved 
from  falling  before  it,  but,  alas !  such  was  not  the  case.  I  learned  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  he  became  so  much  the  victim  of  intemperance  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
a  workhouse  in  Glasgow,  and  there  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave." 
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At  one  time  we  had  to  check  many  of  our  members  form  drinking  spruce  beer.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Smith,  of  London,  says :—  "  I  have  tested  samples  of  essence  of  spruce  as  obtained 
from  the  importer,  and  I  found  that  they  all  contained  alcohol.  The  spruce  sold  by  publi- 
cans contains  a  larger  proportion  of  spirit,  and  all  the  spruce  beer  I  have  seen  contained 
alcohol.  All  the  so-called  cordials  sold  at  the  public-house,  such  as  peppermint,  raspberry, 
cloves,  &c.,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  all  should  be  cautioned  against  taking 
them.  There  are  also  liquors  sold  by  publicans  under  various  names,  such  as  '  the  Doctor,' 
•  Bishop,'  'Absinthe,'  and  other  curious  designations  ;  they  arc  all  alcoholic.  Soda  water 
is  free  from  alcohol,  but  even  the  lemonade  sold  at  some  pxiblic  houses  contains  alcohol. 
The  sound  advice  to  give  is,  to  take  none  of  the  publican's  drinks." 

Through  every  stage  of  Fenianism,  in  connection  with  all  their  diabolical  proceedings, 
we  find  strong  drink,  and  the  public-houses  and  beershops  playing  a  prominent  part.  The 
history  of  O'Farrell,  the  would-be  murderer  of  Prince  Alfred,  is  only  confirmatory  of 
this.  All  the  Axistralian  papers  concur  in  representing  him  as  an  idle,  worthless  fellow ; 
a  hanger-on  at  public-houses ;  and  who  would  commit  any  act,  however  infixmous,  if  by 
80  doing  he  coxild  procure  the  means  by  Avhich  to  purchase  drink.  Yet  he  had  received  a 
good  education,  and  had  started  well  in  life.  But  if  the  Queen  herself  had  been  shot  down 
dead  on  the  spot,  I  don't  suppose  it  would  have  aroused  the  energies  of  the  moderate 
drinkers  to  do  anything  to  stop  the  daily  loss  of  life  through  strong  drink.  The  citadel 
might  be  burnt  to  the  gi'ound  and  not  one  of  these  would  lift  a  bucket. 

"20,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool,  June  4th,  1868. — Dear  Sir,— I  feel  it  a  painful 
duty  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Abraham  Crompton,  who,  for  35  years,  laboured  earnestly 
and  devotedly  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  warm  supporter 
of  your  views  in  general,  while  during  a  long  and  tedious  illness  he  has  read  and  listened 
to  with  great  interest  your  various  articles  on  the  temperance  question,  often  lifting  up 
his  voice  in  prayer  that  your  efforts,  which  appeared  so  happily  to  harmonize  with  his 
own,  should  oe  crowned  with  God's  blessing  and  be  beneficial  to  readers.     He  was  the 

E resident  of  the  Oldham  Temperance  Society  for  many  years,  and  up  to  his  dying  hour, 
e  rejoiced  to  feel  assured  that  Providence  had  blessed  his  humble  endeavours  by  the  re- 
clamation of  many  a  poor  drunkard  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  During  his  long  illness, 
surrounded  by  many  friends  and  his  family  anxious  for  his  recovery,  his  medical  advisers 
frequently  Tecomuieiidedi  a  ff  lass  of  p&rt  ivine  ;  but  his  firm  answer  was,  "No;  what  has 
slain  its  thousands  and  become  my  country's  curse  will  never  restore  to  health,  and  there- 
fore I  hope  to  be  faithful  unto  death."  As  a  family  we  rejoice  in  having  had  such  a  father, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be,  that  he  laboured  in  a  righteous  cause  and  died  faithful. 
Trusting  you  may  be  long  spared  to  promote  the  cause  my  own  father  so  dearly  loved, — I 
am,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  respectfully, — J.  Crompton." 

The  Rev.  R.  Tabraham,  Wesleyan  minister,  who  is  now  in  his  76th  year  of  age,  and 
53rd  of  his  ministiy,  -writes  in  the  Methodist  Temperance  Magazine, — "When  a  little  boy 
with  my  parents,  in  London,  porter,  the  family  beverage,  was  so  ofiensive  to  my  un- 
corrupted  taste  that  I  was  allowed  to  avoid  its  use.  AVhen  in  my  teens,  the  rough  taste 
of  port- wine  and  the  habit  of  "  drinking  healths  "  were  so  repugnant  to  my  feelings  that 
I  seldom  took  any  wine.  The  awful  eflects  of  spirit-drinking,  near  our  residence,  confirmed 
my  habitual  disuse  of  all  kinds  of  spirits.  When  in  my  eighteenth  year  I  joined  the 
Wesleyan  Society,  and  read  the  following  words  in  the  Rules,  happily  put  into  my 
hands, — "  It  is  therefore  expected  of  all  who  continue  therein,  that  they  should  continue 
to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation,  by  avoiding  evil  in  every  kind ;  especially  .  . 
drunkenness,  buying  or  selling  spirifnoas  liquors  ;  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity.'^  My  temperance  habits  assumed  both  a  Wesleyan  and  a  religious 
aspect.  When  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  originated,  I  resolved  to  practice  entire 
abstinence  till  death,  and  for  thirty-five  years  have  done  so  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience, or  even  a  solitary  feeling  of  need  of  intoxicating  drink ;  and  with  an  ever 
deepening  conviction  that  I  .should  not  have  been  the  vigorous  man  I  am  if  I  had  not 
steadily  pursued  the  abstaining  course." 

All  the  back  numbers  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  are  in  print,  so  that  persona  wanting 

certain  numbers  can  make  up  their  sets. A  number  of  copies  of  the  Yearly  Part, 

bound  in  cloth,  are  on  hand,  price  Is.  4d.  ;    and  a  considerable  allowance  for  quantities, 

carriage  paid. The  "Reminiscences  of  Early  Teetotalism,"  price  3d.,  Avith  the 

usual  allowance  to  Agents. 1  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  persons  in  any  district 

where  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  has  not  been  introduced,  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  into 
notice. 

Published  by  Tweedie,  337,  Strand,  London.      Sold  by  G.  Wilson,  Preston;  Brooks, 
Manchester  ;  Love,  Glasgoic  ;  and  may  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller. 
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No.  20.  AUGUST,  1868.  One  Penny. 

TO  THE  MAGISTRATES  ASSEMBLED  AT  BREWSTER  SESSIONS. 

♦^ 

Gentlemen, 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  -when  the  publicans  will  stand  before  you 
asking  your  permission  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  for  twelve  months  longer,  and  when 
fresh  aspirants  to  this  noteahle  trade  will  he  supplicating  for  the  same  favor.  If 
licensing  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  had  not  degenerated  into  little  more  than  a 
formal  ceremony;  if  its  bearing  upon  the  weKare  of  the  community  were  seriously 
considered,  this  duty  would  not  be  dispatched  without  a  closer  investigation  as  to 
the  working  of  the  system,  and  as  to  how  far  each  individual  had  observed  the  con- 
ditions  of  his  former  licence.  So  little  has  been  done  in  earnest  in  this  way  that 
any  magistrate  attempting  a  close  scrutiny,  meets  with  little  support.  And  yet  no 
gentlemen  could  be  placed  in  a  more  responsible  position,  as  regards  the  morals 
and  welfare  of  the  community,  than  that  which  you  occupy  when  called  together  to 
grant  certificates  to  the  licensed  victuallers.  Wherever  the  blame  may  rest,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  every  certificate  you  grant  carries  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  human  suffering,  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  all  their  consequences.  You 
cannot,  of  course,  alter  the  law,  but,  so  far  as  it  gives  you  a  discretion  you  can  use 
it  in  restricting  the  number  of  licenses,  and  compelling  the  holders  to  observe  the 
conditions,  so  as  to  promote  as  far  as  you  can  the  sobriety,  peace,  and  good  order 
of  the  neighbourhoods.  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  magistrates 
are  far  more  indulgent  towards  the  old  publicans  than  towards  the  new  applicants. 
Out  of  a  dozen  fresh  applications,  nine  or  more  will  probably  be  refused  without 
much  hesitation  ;  but  out  of  two  hundred  renewals  it  would  be  something  uncommon 
if  three  of  them  were  finally  withheld.  And  yet  it  is  known  almost  to  everybody, 
that  the  drunkenness,  disorder,  and  immorality  connected  with  one  of  these  old 
houses  is  more  than  might  be  expected  in  a  dozen  new  ones.  The  licence  to  the 
worst  house  I  ever  knew  (having  to  reside  near  it)  was  never  refused,  nor  so  far  as 
I  could  discover  was  a  single  fine  ever  inflicted  for  fifteen  years.  It  would  seem 
that  the  magistrates,  knowing  that  in  granting  a  licence  they  have  conferred  a 
considerable  increase  to  the  value  of  the  iiroperty,  however  badly  conducted  after- 
wards, that  they  hesitate  to  withdraw  the  favour,  and  the  public  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. Some  notoriously  bad  house  may  have  its  licence  suspended  to  the 
adjourned  sessions,  perhaps  for  a  fortnight,  bnt  the  owner  knows  that  the  magis- 
trates are  like  soft-hearted  mothers  who  deal  largely  in  threats  but  cannot  find  in 
their  hearts  to  inflict  blows,  so  at  a  second  meeting,  after  a  lecture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fair  promises  on  the  other,  the  Licence  is  renewed,  and  the  evil,  though  checked, 
soon  reappears.    Acting  among  their  neighbours,  the  magistrates  are  not  al»le  t« 
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exercise  the  same  amount  of  independence  as  if  they  were  among  strangers.  Some- 
times the  superintendent  constable  will  be  asked  how  such  and  such  a  house  has 
been  conducted,  but  upon  the  whole  no  anxious  investigations  are  made  about  tlie 
bygones,  and  the  rencAving  of  the  licences  is  made  to  pass  over  as  smoothly  as 
possible. 

Gentlemen !  It  cannot  fail  to  strike  you  that  there  is  something  very  ^^ctth'ar  in 
the  drink  trade.  When  the  publicans  stand  before  you,  and  you  remember  all  the 
cases  that  you  have  had  to  adjudicate  upon  during  the  past  twelve  months  from 
their  houses,  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors  must  sink  very  low  in  your  estimation. 
And  what  has  been  detected  by  the  jiolice  are  but  bits  of  fragments  detached  from 
that  mass  of  evil  which  originates  and  connects  with  the  public  house.  We  must  go 
to  the  houses  of  the  drinkers,  Avhere  the  police  claim  no  right  to  meddle,  to  learn  the 
full  fruits  of  the  pubUc  house  system.  Publicans  try  to  cry  up  their  "  respectability," 
but  really  if  all  other  classes  of  tradesmen  did  so  little  good  and  so  much  harm,  society 
would  soon  be  in  a  state  of  chaos ;  barbarism  and  savageism  would  take  the  place 
of  civilization.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  severe.  Whilst  there  are  buyers  there  will  be 
sellers ;  and  though  you  make  the  publicans,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  in  deference  to 
the  law  and  public  opinion,  more  than  from  a  conviction  that  the  good  of  society 
requires  them.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  publican  himself  that  is  in  the  fault.  The 
evil  is  in  the  article  he  sells.  He  has  no  wish  to  make  people  drunk ;  his  wish  is  to 
get  money.  If  he  Avere  as  spotless  as  a  saint  he  could  not  prevent  his  liquors 
having  the  natural  effect  upon  those  who  drink  them  ;  and  if,  like  "  honest  Betty,"  he 
would  allow  no  one  more  than  a  pint,  he  would  by  this  stint  be  only  just  warming 
the  appetite  to  be  gratified  at  the  next  house.  The  drink  sellers  case  is  rather  a 
hard  one  ;  if  his  lit^uors  are  "let  down,"  made  short  of  alcohol,  not  able  to  touch 
the  constitution,  they  create  dissatisfaction.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  full  proof,  get  up  people's  spirits,  send  them  home  top  heavy,  make  them  poorly 
next  day,  then  the  landlord  incurs  the  blame,  and  is  charged  with  "  drugging  "  his 
liquors.  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  you  licence  to  be  sold  is  a  most  dangerous  article  ; 
it  is  the  source  of  endless  suffering  in  private  houses ;  and  it  is  only  more  so  in 
public  houses,  because  drinkers  here  collect  together,  and  are  under  fewer  restraints. 
Do  what  you  will,  therefore,  while  you  licence  men  to  sell  alcohol  you  cannot  avoid 
licencing  them  to  do  evil.  And  here  is  the  difficulty ;  you  require  them  to  allow 
"  no  drunkenness,"  "  no  disorder ;"  and  yet  the  thing  they  are  asking  your  per- 
mission to  sell  is  tlie  one,  and  the  only  one,  that  is  sure  to  create  drunkenness  and 
disorder ! 

The  public  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  system  and  its  results,  and  yet, 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  main  cause,  they  content  themselves  with  merely 
advocating  a  new  system  of  licences  and  of  licensing  authorities.  Well ;  no  system 
can  work  worse  than  the  present  one,  and  yet  unless  parties  will  look  the  evil  fairly 
in  the  face  I  don't  see  much  hope  of  improvement.  It  is  the  drink  that  wants 
changing;  the  "  devil"  wants  casting  out,  and  when  this  is  done  the  country  will 
be  sober  and  in  its  right  mind.  StiU  you  might  do  more  for  the  cause  of  sobriety, 
than  has  hitherto  lieen  attempted.  When  it  is  well  known  that  houses  harbour 
thieves  and  prostitutes,  where  crime  and  immorality  are  systematically  encouraged, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  you  ought  not  to  hesitate  at  refusing  hcences  to  all  such 
places.  In  this  you  would  have  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  there  would  in  such 
cases  be  no  fear  of  the  county  magistrates  over-ruling  your  decisions.  It  would  not 
l^e  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  dozen  places  in  Preston,  hot  beds  of  vice,  many  of  them 
too  weU  known  to  neighbours  and  parents,  and  to  the  police  too  ;  and  it 
does  seem  vei-y  Avrong  that  the  system  of  licencing  should  create  such  a  monopoly 
and  vested  interests,  that  all  this  evil  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  year  after  yeai'— 
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neighbourhoods  demoralized,  young  people  ruined,  and  all  decent  people  disgusted. 
In  such  cases,  I  know,  you  cannot  stop  the  parties  getting  a  beer  licence,  but  by 
refusing  your  certificate,  you  would  stop  part  of  the  evil ;  you  would  be  carrying  into 
effect  the  -wishes  of  the  public,  and  preventing  the  dealers  in  vice  and  infamy  from 
making  capital  out  of  your  sanction.  No  one  can  say  that  dram  shops  or  gin 
palaces,  were  ever  contemplated  by  the  law  which  authorizes  •'  licensed  victualers  " 
to  open  establishments  for  the  accommodation  of  man  and  beast.  "Where  nurseries 
of  evil  such  as  I  have  referred  to  exist,  or  where  they  are  attempted  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  well  if  you  would  pay  a  respectful  attention  to  the  memorials 
that  may  be  presented  against  them.  There  is  no  class  of  people  who  shew  so  little 
respect  for  the  authority  of  law  as  the  common  drinksellers.  They  will  evade  it  if 
they  can.  We  should  be  in  a  sad  condition  if  other  tradesman  were  to  act  in  the 
same  way.  The  great  number  of  men  we  meet  with  on  the  Sunday  forenoon  in 
liquor  prove  how  ill  the  restrictions  of  Sunday  morning  closing  sits  upon  them. 
And  the  fact  is  that  while  j^ou  shew  lenity  towards  those  that  are  detected ;  while  it 
is  more  profitable  to  pay  a  small  penalty  than  to  forego  the  gains,  Sunday  morning 
drunkenness  will  remain.  It  may  not  be  in  your  power  to  prevent  men's  indul. 
gences,  nor  to  neutralize  the  effect  which  the  publican's  drink  has  upon  them,  yet 
this  is  certain,  that  every  house  you  close  is  one  temptation  less,  and  every  reduction 
you  make  in  the  sale  of  drink  is  a  gain  to  the  community. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Preston,  August  1st,  1868.  J.  LIVESEY. 

THE  BAELEY  CROP— WICKED  DESTRUCTION  OF  GPiAIN. 

In  riding  through  the  country  at  haiwest  time,  before  the  Commutation  Acts 
came  into  force,  we  used  to  notice  a  bough  perched  on  every  tenth  "hattock"  in 
the  com  fields.  Frequent  remarks  were  made,  and  no  little  grumbling.  I  wish 
something  like  this  custom  could  be  revived,  so  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  of  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  appropriating  so  large  a  portion  of  good  grain  to  the  making 
of  bad  drink.  Traversing  the  barley  fields  we  should  have  to  mark  not  every  tenth 
but  at  least  every  second  sheaf.  These  would  stand  for  ale,  those  for  porter,  this  for 
gin,  and  that  for  whisky.  And  what  a  nice  opportunity  this  would  be  to  bring  the 
drinkers  into  the  fields  for  a  lecture  ;  and  to  make  the  teaching  more  impressive,  I 
would  advise  that  certain  groups  from  Cruikshank's  great  picture  should  be  painted 
and  duly  affixed  for  their  edification ;  the  oldest  topers  to  be  placed  opposite 
the  marks  for  gin  and  whisky,  and  those  in  the  a  b  c  class  of  fuddlers  opposite 
those  marked  ale  and  porter.  On  these  latter  let  a  drunkard's  wife  and  children 
be  exhibited,  with  the  overseers  ofiice  and  union  workhouse  in  the  back  ground ; 
and  on  those  for  gin  and  whisky,  men  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  with  an 
asylum  and  a  prison  close  by.  If  the  drinkers  were  unwilling  to  come  and  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them,  at  any  rate  we  might  marshal  our  Bands  of  Hope 
to  gaze  upon  these  pictures,  so  as  to  be  a  warning  to  the  children  not  to  tread 
in  the  drunkard's  path.  We  jnust  try  some  way  or  other  to  connect  cause  and  effect 
more  than  we  have  done.  We  must  show  how  good  grain  is  changed  into  bad 
drink ;  and  contrary  to  all  popular  notions,  that  the  better  the  grain  the  worse  the 
liquor.  We  must  deliver  the  public  mind  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  when  they 
suffer  severely  from  their  three  glasses  of  Mrs.  Boniface's  best  ale,  it  is  not  "some- 
thing that  is  put  into  it,"  but  that  it  results  from  the  excellent  quality  of  the  barley 
itself.  The  first  quahty  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  which  the  maltster 
converts  into  sugar,  and  the  brewer  into  alcohol,  and  the  better  the  barley  and  the 
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more  of  this  poison  it  will  produce.  That  which  tipplers  complain  of  (but  which 
they  seek  yet  again)  does  not  proceed  from  "  grains  of  paradise"  or  "  strychyine"  but 
from  the  fat  of  the  land,  manipulated  so  as  to  meet  the  acquired  longings  for  nervous 
excitement.  Double  the  quantity  of  barley  if  you  please,  in  brewing  your  beer,  and 
not  a  particle  more  nutrition  A\-ilI  it  contain  ;  but,  if  duly  malted,  mashed  and  fer- 
mented, it  wiU  contain  double  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  article  which  all  drinkers 
enjoy,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  punishments  they  have  to  endure. 

Boast  we  of  our  civilization  !  Look  there  !  Thirteen  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  British  soil  employed  to  produce  pauperism,  crime,  domestic  misery,  disease,  and 
premature  death  !  Sanctioned,  too,  by  the  ruling  classes,  the  teaching  classes,  and 
all  who  claim  to  guide  public  opinion.  It  seems  never  to  occur  to  anyone  of  them 
to  ask,  how  many  oaths,  how  many  quarrels,  how  many  wife  beatings,  how  much 
police  work,  how  many  magisterial  investigations  may  proceed  from  a  single  field 
of  barley  ?  Such  questions  as  these  would  be  put  down,  by  the  advocates  of  moderate 
drinking,  as  emanating  from  "  teetotal  fanaticism;"  and  yet  the  facts  alleged  could  be 
far  more  easily  demonstrated,  than  that  filthy  drains  and  open  cess  pools  are  the 
cause  of  sickness  and  increased  mortality.  Little  does  the  poor  agricultural  labourer 
think  as  he  drives  the  plough  and  makes  the  furrows,  that  he  is  number  one  in 
preparing  an  article  which  when  manufactured  slays  the  people  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Little  does  the  husbandman  think  as  he  sows  the  seed  and  reaps  his  crop  of  barley, 
that  all  his  labour,  the  strength  of  the  soil,  and  the  cost  of  the  seed  in  addition, — 
is  to  end  in  helping  to  break  up  the  harmony  of  families,  to  make  wives  and  hus- 
bands into  pests,  to  create  tastes  in  sons  and  daughters  that  shall  mar  their  pros- 
perity for  life,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  will  lead  to  a  course  of  life  ending  in  the 
jail,  the  workhouse,  the  asylum,  if  not  on  the  gallows.  As  certain  as  that  you  behold 
the  barley  now  wa-sdng  in  the  wind,  or  being  housed  in  the  granary,  so  certain 
will  efi'ects  like  these  follow.  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  capacities  of  man 
are  regulated  by  unalterable  laws ;  and  if  you  convert  the  saccharine  particles  of 
barley  into  alcohol,  and  this  alcohol  enters  the  stomach — no  matter  whether  in  the 
disguise  of  beer,  porter,  gin,  or  whisky — it  will  meet  with  a  resistance  from  the 
nervous  power  in  every  part  of  the  system.  This  conflict,  this  stimulation,  so 
detrimental  in  its  operations,  and  serious  in  its  consequences,  is  what  drinkers  Hke, 
and  have  it  they  will,  always  fancying  it  does  them  good,  till  it  lays  them  in  the 
grave.  There  is  nothing  but  good  in  the  grain  as  the  Almighty  sends  it,  but  the 
public  have  never  had  their  attention  sufficiently  fixed  upon  the  diflerent  processes 
througli  which  this  grain  is  made  to  pass  before  it  reaches  their  tables,  in  order  to 
give  it  its  intoxicating  power.  Even  such  men  as  Cobbett,  Joseph  Hume,  and 
Lord  Brougham,  had  not  considered  this  question,  hence  they  all  advocated  cheap 
beer  for  the  people.  Cobbett  laboured  under  an  infatuation  upon  the  subject,  and 
spent  no  little  ink  and  paper  in  recommending  home  brewing.  It  is  true  all  our 
leading  men,  our  candidates  for  parliamentary  honours  especially,  are  deej)ly  im- 
pressed with  the  horrors  of  "  drunkenness,"  at  least  they  tell  us  so ;  but  their 
jjliilosophy  has  never  led  them  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  They  dwell  on 
peoples' Ml -temperance;  and  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  education,  want  of  better 
cottages,  and  to  wants  of  all  sorts  of  things,  except  tlie  want  of  courage  to  avoid  the 
first  glass.  These  gentlemen  cannot  understand  how  drunkenness  should  arise 
from  the  use  of  so  '•  nutritious  and  useful"  an  article  as  "  good  malt  liquor."  They 
would  grant  a  commission  to  enquire  into  "  adulterations,"  and  inflict  ruinous 
penalties  upon  the  man  that  dared  to  defile  the  orthodox  liquor,  but  they  would  as  soon 
doubt  the  soundness  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  as  that  there  could  be  anything  per- 
nicious in  drink  made  solely  from  "malt  and  hops."  Few  can  believe  that  the 
grain  which  fed  the  multitude  in  the  wilderness, — that  grain  so  good,  so  wholesome, 
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go  nourishing — can  become  in  the  hands  of  malsters,  brewers,  and  distillers,  one  of 
the  veriest  poisons  that  the  human  system  has  to  grapple  with.  And  yet  this  is  a 
fact  as  true  as  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon  day.  Every  remove  from  perfect  sobriety 
is  the  consequence  of  taking  less  or  more  of  this  poison.  Men  are  accused  of 
abusing  the  "  good  creature  of  God  ;"  but  the  fact  is,  it  abuses  tliem  first,  and  as  for 
its  being  a  good  creature  of  God,  you  might  as  well  give  that  honour  to  Snider's 
breech  loader,  or  to  Armstrong's  gun.  Ale,  beer,  porter,  gin,  and  whisky,  are  all 
manufactured  articles,  and  made  chieily  from  that  wholesome  grain  which  Ave  now 
see  in  the  fields  or  in  the  stacks,  as  the  fruits  of  agricultural  industry.  Here  the 
children's  bread  is  worse  than  given  to  dogs ;  its  mal-ai^propriation  to  the  manufacture 
of  strong  drink  ought  to  rouse  the  feelings  and  inspire  the  denunciations,  of  every 
patriot,  of  every  christian,  and  of  every  friend  of  his  kind.  No  matter  how  short 
the  crop,  the  brewer  and  the  distiller  claim  the  lion's  share.  The  whole  staff  of 
bread  looks  well  upon  the  national  table ;  but  whether  want  or  scant,  hunger  or 
starvation  be  the  consequence,  these  two  legalized  spoilers  carry  off  what  would 
make  bread  for  six  millions  of  the  people  !  If  alcoliolic  liquor  were  made  from  the 
clippings  of  our  hedges,  which  it  could  be,  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  when  the 
corn  is  swept  away  from  our  fields  at  this  rate,  one  stands  amazed  at  the  apathy  of 
the  country,  and  still  more  at  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  of  such  a  system 
of  spoliation. 

Even  those  who  think  there  is  something  good  in  malt  liquor,  might  well  ask 
**  why  all  this  waste  ?"  Does  not  the  evil  produced  far  exceed  the  good  ?  Is  it  not 
a  serious  matter  that  the  country's  wealth  should  be  thus  misapplied  ?  If  he  is  a 
benefactor  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  only  grew  before,  is  he 
not  a  malefactor  who  seizes  both  blades  for  the  mash  tub  and  the  still,  and  which 
thus  become  a  scourge  to  his  countrj^men  ?  In  olden  times,  failing  the  harvest, 
distilling  was  forbid  ;  in  modern  times  Napoleon  did  the  same  wise  thing,  and 
what  was  done  as  a  relief  in  seasons  of  dearth,  would  be  a  relief  at  all  times,  as 
the  grain,  instead  of  being  crucified  in  the  mash  tub,  and  subsequently  fer- 
mented into  poison,  would  be  preserved  as  food  for  man  and  beast.  The  country 
still  beUeves  in  beer ;  they  like  it ;  the  ladies  like  it  to  dinner  and  supper ;  they 
think  they  could  not  nurse  without  it ;  no  invalid  could  be  strong  without  Bass's 
bitter,  and  no  workman  could  be  jolly  on  the  Saturday  night  without  a  skin  full. 
Now  if  these  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  the  drink  is  made,  and  how  much 
good  grain  is  destroyed  in  the  processes, — if  they  would  first  survey  the  barley 
fields,  then  the  breweries  and  the  distilleries  with  their  immense  storages, — and 
next  the  condition  of  those  avIio  drink  the  liquors,  they  would  see  the  connection 
Avhich  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  unless  steel  hardened  they  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  acknowledging  that  those  who  are  labouring  to  enlighten  the  people 
on  this  important  subject,  are  engaged  in  a  great  national  work. 

THE  EDITOR'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— No.  8. 

In  order  to  refresh  my  memory  I  was  induced  to  look  through  my  collection  of 
private  papers,  and  I  find  that  I  have  upwards  of  ninety  memorandum  books,  a  few- 
large,  but  mostly  penny  ones,  in  which  I  have  made  entries  and  remarks  in  con- 
nection  with  the  various  movements,  agitations,  subscriptions,  societies,  institu- 
tions, &c.,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  fifty  years.  One  of  the 
oldest,  dated  IblT,  was  my  ledger,  which  I  carried  in  my  breast  pocket,  and  Avhich 
Was  deemed  quite  bulky  enough  for  my  business  at  that  time.  Some  day,  perhaps 
not  distant,  my  friends  and  survivors  may  feel  interested  in  reading  a  number  of 
the  remarks  to  be  found  in  these  books. 

My  aim  was  always  to  devise  something  that  would  improve  the,  condition  of 
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the  working  people ;  and  in  those  early  times  so  little  was  thought  of  or  attempted 
in  this  line,  compared  to  the  present  day,  that  I  never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  opening 
in  which  to  employ  my  inventive  faculty  or  absorb  my  youthful  energies.  One  of 
my  earliest  efforts  which  I  can  recollect,  either  just  before  or  just  after  my  marriage, 
was  to  assist  in  Mr.  Dilworth's  adult  school  at  Walton.  Mr.  James  Dilworth 
resided  there  and  was  Avhat  they  called  a  "  fester-out ;"  that  is  he  gave  out  weaving 
for  some  other  employer ;  this  was  before  he  started  the  commission  business  in 
Preston.  He  built  the  house  in  Ribblesdale  Place  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
John  Horrocks,  and  his  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Manchester  firm  of  "  J.  Dilworth 
and  Son."  Soon  after  our  marriage  my  wife  and  I  devoted  as  much  of  our  time 
and  means  as  we  could  spare  to  instructing  our  neighbours.  We  started  an  adult 
Sunday-school  of  our  own,  she  teaching  the  females  and  I  the  males,  in  a  cottage 
at  the  west  end  of  Paradise  street,  the  rent  being  about  2s.  a  week.  Afterwards  I 
took  a  large  room  in  Shepherd  street  for  a  similar  object,  and  the  following  printed 
bill  will  briefly  explain  the  character  of  the  school : — 

youth's   SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Poor  people  in  Preston  and  the  neighbourhood  are  kindly  informed,  that  a  Sunday 
Bchool,  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  kept  in  a 
commodious  room,  No.  4,  Shepherd-street. 

The  scholars  are  confined  to  those  of  the  above  age  ;  and  as  every  attention  is  paid  to 
their  instruction,  with  the  liberty  of  going  to  their  own  Places  of  Worship,  parents  and 
guardians  of  youth  wiU  find  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  those  who  are  obliged  to  labour  through  the  week — such  as  have  no  learning,  or  are  in 
danger  of  losing  that  which  they  have.  School  hours  from  half-past  eight  to  a  quarter 
past  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from  a  quarter-past  one  to  a  quarter-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon.   All  Gratuitous. — Preston,  Fchrimrxj  1st,  1825. 

This  room  in  Shepherd  street  was  used  for  various  purposes.  I  have  a  placard 
announcing  a  "  Weekly  meeting  for  Religious  Investigation  "  in  this  place ;  and 
among  the  rules  by  which  it  was  to  be  guided  I  may  give  the  following  : — 

1. — A  subject  to  be  proposed  and  agreed  upon  the  week  before  it  is  discussed, 
to  be  decidedly  of  a  religious  cast.  Any  person  engaging  in  the  discussion,  to  have 
the  liberty  of  proposing  a  subject. 

2. — Meekness  and  charity  are  especially  to  be  cultivated,  and  to  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  every  discussion. 

3. — As  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  Grodliness  must  always 
be  kept  in  view,  the  discussions  of  the  meeting  are  not  intended  as  matters  of 
entertainment,  or  for  the  displaying  of  ability — in  this  respect  it  will  differ  from 
what  are  called  "  Debating  Societies." 

At  that  day  there  were  few  opportunities  for  the  working  people  to  see  a  news- 
paper, excepting  at  the  public  house.  Owing  to  the  three-fold  duty — that  upon 
paper,  upon  the  stamp,  (3d.),  and  the  advertisements — the  general  price  was  7d.,  and 
the  charge  at  the  newsrooms  was  made  by  the  year.  In  a  prospectus  dated  January 
16th,  1827,  I  announced  that  a  "  General  Pleading  Room "  would  be  opened  in 
Shepherd  street,  to  be  supplied  with  aU  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the 
charge  to  be  3s.  3d.  per  quarter.  I  took  the  whole  responsibilty  upon  myself;  it 
was  a  success,  and  sometime  after  it  was  removed  to  more  respectable  premises,  a 
large  room  over  the  Chronicle  office  in  the  Market  place,  where  it  remained  for 
many  years.  Though  this  project  secured  sufl&cient  support  to  make  it  permanent, 
it  did  not  meet  with  the  support  of  the  class  for  whom  I  specially  intended  it.  The 
operatives  feU  off,  and  it  became  more  a  newsroom  for  the  middle  class,  the  members 
consisting  of  shopkeepers,  clerks,  &c.  I  have  at  least  six  times  fit  up  or  helped  to 
fit  up  small  places  for  the  operative  classes,  as  reading  rooms,  some  quite  free  and 
some  at  a  low  charge,  and  I  confess  with  grief  that  in  every  instance  I  have  been 
disappointed.  It  is  true  that  men  Avho  labour  hard  are  not  in  a  condition  after 
work  for  reading ;   but  the  numbers  who  attend  the  public  houses  and  beershops, 
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especially  on  the  Saturday  nights  and  Sundays,  show  that  their  love  of  liquor  is  far 
stronger  than  their  love  of  mental  improvement ;  and  as  it  respects  the 
reformed  characters,  those  who  are  saved  from  drink,  they  are  generally  fully 
engaged  with  their  trades  and  family  matters,  and  if  not,  as  a  body  they  seldom 
manifest  much  disposition  for  reading. 

A  few  years  after  this  I  took  a  large  room  over  the  "  Cock-pit"  (the  place  where 
the  temperance  meetings  were  held  for  twenty  years)  and  for  seven  years  I  kept  a 
Youths'  Sunday  School  here  at  my  own  expense,  assisted  by  clever  devoted  young 
men.  The  ages  of  the  scholars  and  general  rules  were  much  the  same  as  the  above ; 
but  perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  which  secured  a  regular  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  young  people  was  that,  in  addition  to  reading  and  instruction,  we  taught  them 
to  write.  It  was  either  here  or  at  my  own  house,  that  I  taught  a  grammar  class 
certain  nights  in  the  week,  the  rules  of  which  I  find  in  one  of  my  books,  and 
to  this  class  probably  some  persons  may  have  been  indebted,  in  part,  for 
their  rise  in  the  world.  Among  the  Hst  of  members,  the  names  of  whom  I  still 
retain,  I  notice  that  of  Mr.  George  Toulmin,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Preston 
Guardian.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  had  a  restless  spirit,  and  was  always  projecting 
something  new,  not  for  my  own  ease  or  gratification,  but  for  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  poorer  classes.  I  seldom  chimed  in  with  existing  institutions,  or  felt 
disposed  to  act  in  a  subordinate  character,  and  conse(_[uently  was  frequently  trying 
to  initate  something,  as  I  thought,  in  advance  of  what  was  then  in  operation.  And 
I  had  this  peculiar  characteristic  (some  might  call  it  a  weakness)  which  has  followed 
me  through  life,  that  in  starting  any  project  I  would  go  into  it  at  first  with  all  the 
energy  I  could  command,  difiiculties  seeming  rather  to  be  an  advantage.  After 
seeing  an  institution  fairly  and  successfully  started,  I  generally  began  to  feel 
indifilerent,  leaving  its  management  to  others.  The  temperance  cause  may  be 
considered  the  only  exception,  but  I  dare  say  if  I  had  seen  this  as  successful  as  I  could 
have  ^\ished,  I  might  have  felt  here  also  a  disposition  to  retire  and  engage  in  some- 
thing  else  in  its  place. 

In  1827  I  was  renting  rooms  in  Cannon  street,  now  occupied  for  printing  and 
machining  the  Preston  Guardian.  These  rooms  were  used  for  various  educational 
and  progressional  purposes.  A  Mr.  Templeton  about  this  time  came  to  Preston  in 
low  water,  and  appearing  to  be  a  man  of  genius  as  to  teaching,  I  got  up  a  subscription 
for  him,  and  one  room  was  fit  up  as  a  school,  in  which  he  introduced  the  "  arithmetical 
rods,"  and  a  peculiar  copy  book.  Not  succeeding  so  well,  he  was  taken  by  the  hand 
by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury.  They  brought  out  "  Smith  and 
Dolier's  copy  book,"  and  the  white  enamelled  tablets  to  write  upon  with  the  pencil. 
Mr.  Smith  delivered  lectures  on  education,  assisted  by  Mr.  Uolier,  at  which  the 
utihty  of  these  and  other  inventions  Avere  illustrated.  On  one  occasion  I  induced 
the  town  Council  to  engage  Mr.  Smith,  who  lectured  several  nights  in  the  theatre  to 
all  the  school  children  of  the  town.  A  "  Mechanic's  Institution  "  had  often  been 
spoken  of,  and  letters  recommending  one,  had  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the 
papers.  I  sympathized  strongly  with  this  feeling,  and  one  day  without  consulting 
any  other  person  I  sat  down,  wrote  a  circular,  sent  it  to  the  printer  and  caused  it  to  be 
delivered  to  the  most  likely  persons  in  the  town,  inviting  them  to  attend  a  pre. 
liminaiy  meeting  for  starting  such  an  institution.  It  was  to  be  held  in  one  of  the 
Cannon  Street  rooms.  This  circular  was  responded  to  by  six  individuals  !  If  the 
reader  of  this  will  imagine  half-a-dozen  persons  seated  on  a  form,  with  a  single 
candle  to  enlighten  their  proceedings,  and  the  writer  of  this  opening  out  his  plans, 
he  wiU  iiave  a  view  of  the  origin  of  that  Institution  whose  building  is  now  among 
the  first  in  the  town,  an  ornament  to  Avenhani  "Walks  and  the  vicinity,  with  a 
library  of  8,000  volumes.    This  meetiu^'  was  held  on  the  11th  September,  1828,  and 
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the  original  circular  is  now  framed  in  the  institution.  It  was  agreed  to 
call  it  •'  The  Institution  for  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge."  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  collect  subscriptions,  to  get  a  library  and  museum,  in  which  I  took  my  share. 
The  making  of  the  tirst  catalogue  was  my  sole  work  during  my  convalescence  follow- 
ing a  rheumatic  fever.  No  other  gentleman  gave  so  much  time  at  the  beginning  as 
the  late  Mr.  Gilbertson,  surgeon,  and  next  to  him  I  may  name  Mr.  Ascroft,  attorney. 
Many  a  long  evening  did  we  spend  till  a  late  hour,  numbering  and  labelling  the 
books,  arranging  the  library,  planning  the  museum,  fonuing  the  classes,  and  providing 
for  the  lectures.  The  Institution  soon  secured  the  support  of  the  town,  but  still 
not  the  support  of  the  operatives  to  the  extent  we  expected,  much  less  that  class 
technically  called  "  mechanics."  Yet  to  meet  the  condition  of  these  we  fixed  the 
subscription  as  low  as  Is.  7|d.  per  quarter,  or  6s.  Od.  per  year.  I  well  remember 
when  this  was  discussed,  observing  in  favour  of  this  low  charge,  that  it  was  just  l^d. 
per  week,  the  price  of  a  glass  of  ale.  A  considerable  sum  was  spent  in  purchasing 
first-class  books  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  few  of  these  were  ever  asked  for.  At 
the  present  time  but  few  of  the  working  classes  are  members  of  this  institution.  The 
operations  Avere  carried  on  in  Cannon  street  for  twenty-one  years,  the  present 
building  being  entered  upon  in  1849,  Avhicli,  though  for  many  years  it  laboured 
under  pecuniary  embarrassment,  is  now  out  of  debt,  with  funds  in  hand,  the  proceeds 
of  the  last  Exhibition. 

My  last  effort  of  any  magnitude  in  this  line,  was  in  connection  with  "  The 
Working  Men's  Club "  at  No.  3,  Lord  street.  This  building  had  been  a  large 
gentleman's  house,  but  being  much  out  of  repair  and  in  an  undesirable  situation, 
had  been  shut  up  for  sometime.  I  long  had  my  eye  upon  it  as  suitable  for  some 
public  purpose,  and  ventured  to  take  it  to  try  the  experiment  of  starting  a  working 
men's  club.  The  Kev.  E.  Macnamare,  the  curate  of  the  Parish  Church,  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  these  clubs,  and  Avith  his  and  the  assistance  of  others,  a  sufficient  fund 
was  raised  to  put  the  premises  into  first-rate  order.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  it  has 
been  quite  successful,  yet  it  has  not  attracted  the  drinking  men  from  the  public 
house  as  many  expected.  In  the  eating  department  it  has  excelled,  and  in  this  way, 
no  doubt,  it  has  been  very  useful  in  preventing  great  numbers  going  to  the  public 
house  for  their  victuals,  where  they  Avould  be  expected  to  drink.  I  was  chosen 
president  from  the  first,  Avhich  I  resigned  a  few  months  ago.  This  institution  now 
comprises,  the  eating  department,  an  excellent  reading  room,  a  gymnasium,  a  room 
for  meetings,  and  several  smaller  ones  for  amusements.  Mr.  George  Penny,  junior, 
has  been  the  secretary  from  the  beginning.  My  experience  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
temperance  hotel  may  appear  hereafter. 

It  may  occur  to  some  to  ask  the  question,  hoAv  I  could  find  the  time  or  spare  the 
ex:pense  necessarily  required  by  ray  connection  Avith  these  undertakings,  especially 
the  earlier  ones,  considering  that  I  had  to  start  out  of  nothing,  and  with  a  large 
family  ahvays  to  provide  for.  I  may  explain,  first,  that  in  all  these  movements  I 
adhered  strictly  to  the  principle  of  utility  and  economy  in  every  detail ;  I  sought 
for  nothing  fine,  nothing  dazicling,  and  hence  the  expenses  were  always  far  less 
ih^u  where  persons  are  guided  by  fashion  and  appearances.  And,  next,  being  success- 
ful in  business  and  always  careful  and  saving,  in  which  I  Avas  joined  by  my  AA'ife,  I 
always  had  something  to  spare  for  what  I  deemed  a  good  purpose.  I  avoided  all 
speculations,  and  with  one  exception,  I  believe,  I  have  been  invariably  better  off  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  This  exception,  hoAvever,  Avas  a  serious  one, 
and  had  Avell  nigh  upset  me.  By  great  exertions  and  perseverance  I  had  got  a  little 
money  beforehand,  more  than  I  regularly  required  in  the  cheese  business.  A  person 
with  AA'hom  I  became  friendly  was  in  the  cotton  business  as  a  manufacturer,  and 
nfterwards  as  a  commission  agent.    He  often  repeated  to  me  how  profitable  his 
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business  was,  and,  with  additional  capital  how  much  he  could  make.  With  little 
experience  of  the  treachery  of  the  world  I  was  tempted  by  the  offer  to  become  a 
partner,  to  let  him  have  a  considerable  amount.  This  was  in  1827 ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  misplaced  confidence  I  foolishly  left  the  management  of  the  business  to 
himself,  and  became  a  sleeping  partner.  Believing  his  assurances  from  time  to 
time  that  we  were  fast  making  money,  I  let  hmi  have  all  I  could  possibly  spare. 
The  sequel  may  be  shortly  told.  Trade  became  depressed;  I  could  get  no  satis- 
factoiy  explanation  as  to  the  position  of  the  concern ;  creditors  became  pressing, 
and  he  left  the  concern,  and  the  tovra  also,  for  me  to  do  with  as  I  pleased.  It  was 
a  tndng  time  :  after  emancipating  myself  from  the  weaver's  cellar,  and  labouiing 
and  toiling,  both  of  us,  almost  night  and  day,  with  half-a-dozen  children  about  our 
feet,  to  find  as  we  feared  all  gone  at  once  by  the  treacheiy  of  one  in  whom  we  had 
confided  as  a  fiiend,  was  a  condition  which  expenence  alone  A^ill  enable  anyone  to 
realise.  I  was  left  to  wind  up  a  business  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  and  to  provide 
for  all  its  liabilities,  the  creditors  pressing  to  be  settled  Avith.  At  such  a  moment  it  is 
cheering  to  have  a  partner  to  share  your  burden,  and  keej)  up  your  spirits.  "  Never 
mind,"  said  my  dear  wife  when  she  saw  me  cast  down,  "we  shall  get  through;  we 
worked  hard  for  what  we  had ;  it  is  lost,  but  we  can  work  for  more."  Mr.  Greorge 
Cooper,  father  to  Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  the  Oaks,  was  the  largest  creditor.  Time  was 
given  me ;  I  turned  the  stock  into  money,  and  by  either  two  or  three  instalments  I 
paid  every  creditor  the  full  amount  of  his  claim.  By  this  unfortunate  business  I 
lost  in  money  ^'1,000,  and  adding  the  disadvantage  of  robbing  my  oaati  business  of 
capital,  and  the  time  I  was  taken  from  it,  I  always  considered  the  loss  was  equal  to 
£2,000.  It  was  a  lesson  on  the  question  of  partnerships  which  has  lasted  me  for 
life.  On  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  ^Ir.  Cooper  proposed  that  a  silver  cup 
should  be  presented  to  me  by  the  creditors  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  my  honourable 
conduct,  but  I  resiiectfully  declined  the  ofier,  consideiiug  that  I  had  done  nothing 
more  than  an  honest  man  ought  to  do.  With  our  wonted  diligence,  industry,  and 
carefulness  we  soon  found  ourselves  prosperous  again.  I  have  not  the  same  reason  to 
think  so  well  of  the  cotton  trade  as  some  fortunate  ones.  As  I  stated  before,  my  father 
and  grandfather,  betwixt  them,  lost  all  they  had  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  I  had  to 
go  to  the  loom  as  the  consequence.  My  sons  will  have  defective  memories  if  they 
forget  these  two  lessons. 


THE     FORTHCOMING     ELECTION. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  too  soon  to  speak  to  our  fiiends  as  to  the  part 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  take  at  the  next  election.  A  severe  contest  has  often 
been  a  severe  trial  through  which  our  cause  has  had  to  pass,  and  on  such  occasions 
many  of  our  members  have  "  broken  out"  as  it  is  called.  I  know  no  season  more 
proHfic  in  disasters  to  our  cause  than  an  election  time.  Old  teetotalers  have  broken 
theii-  pledges,  and  have  got  mixed  up  with  the  treating  of  the  voters  and  other 
debasing  practices  of  which  they  have  afterwards  been  thoroughly  ashamed.  In 
some  places,  during  an  election,  the  temperance  meetings  have  either  been  sus- 
pended or  all  but  deserted.  Now  it  is  Avell  for  us  to  remember  in  time,  that  however 
important  other  national  questions  may  be,  and  however  fairly  the  teetotaler  may 
claim  his  right  as  a  citizen  to  give  a  practical  expression  to  his  opinions,  there  is 
no  reform  befjre  the  country  fit  to  compare  in  importance  to  the  reform  which  we 
are  seeking  to  aocomphsh.  The  Irish  Church,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  battle  cry  at  the 
next  election ;  but  what  is  the  establishment  or  disestablishment  of  this  compared  to 
the  mission  in  which  Father  Matthew  was  engaged  ?  Let  us  therefore  not  neglect  our 
great  work  in  pursuit  of  other  objects,  however  important.   Teetotalers  are  notoiioua 
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for  activity  in  whatever  they  may  be  engaged,  and  therefore  they  are  sure  to  be 
sought  after  to  be  placed  on  committees,  and  put  in  situations  of  trust.  Let  them 
beware  lest  they  should  neglect  the  temperance  work,  and  become  entangled  in  a 
labyrinth  of  corruption,  drunkenness,  and  bribery,  from  which  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  keep  their  hands  clean  or  their  consciences  pure.  I  have  witnessed 
horrible  scenes  at  elections  in  which  good  men  were  mixed  up,  and  from  which  they 
Avould  have  given  anything  to  be  extricated  when  it  was  too  late.  In  view  of  the 
forthcoming  contests,  which  promise  to  be  so  fierce,  it  would  be  ciiminal  in  us  not 
to  raise  our  voice  against  drinking,  bribery,  and  corruption.  "  Beer,"  it  seems,  is 
again  expected  to  play  its  part ;  and  in  view  of  this,  if  the  temperance  societies  do 
not  utter  their  protest  eai'ly,  loud,  and  long,  I  fear  no  other  party  will.  We  cannot 
cure  the  evil,  but  we  may  lessen  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  every  imvatc  teetotaler  make  up  his  mind  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  but  to  oppose  with  all  his  might,  every  arrangement  that 
involves  or  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  practice  of  treating.  Committee  meetings  at 
public  houses  are  sure  to  do  this,  and  candidates,  committees,  and  all  concerned 
should  be  pressed  to  do  their  business  where  no  drink  is  sold.  Next,  let  every 
society  have  a  special  meeting  upon  the  subject,  and  without  committing  themselves 
to  any  party,  without  either  promising  votes  or  threatening  to  withhold  them,  adopt 
an  address  to  all  the  candidates  and  electioneering  agents,  on  the  temperance  basis 
solely,  urging  them  to  conduct  the  election  on  the  principles  of  sobriety  and  purity. 
If  this  be  done  in  a  good  spirit,  avoiding  every  other  topic  that  might  be  offensive, 
the  hope  is  that  the  different  religious  denominations  would  follow  in  the  same 
course,  and  a  good  impression  produced.  It  will  require  great  prudence  and  great 
forbearance  at  an  exciting  time  Uke  this  to  prevent  dissensions  and  splits  among 
the  temperance  people ;  for  as  no  one  can  be  expected  to  forfeit  his  freedom  of 
acting  with  the  party  to  which  he  is  attached,  a  large  amount  of  tolerance  will  be 
requisite  one  towards  another.  Nothing  in  my  experience  has  set  so  many  tern- 
perance  friends  at  variance  as  political  partizanship  at  elections.  Our  steps 
should  therefore  be  carefully  considered,  lest  we  turn  our  friends  into  enemies,  and 
forfeit  for  our  cause  that  high  character  that  it  has  hitherto  sustained  among  the 
best  men  of  the  nation.  Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  do  this  than  for 
teetotalers  to  become  a  political  party.  Many  persons,  not  clearly  understanding 
the  organization  of  the  Temperance  Societies,  have  said:  "While  your  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  spreading  of  your  principles  and  making  converts  by  moral  means, 
we  were  with  you,  but  now  that  you  are  becoming  a  political  party,  we  can  no 
longer  give  you  our  support."  We  all  feel  the  importance  of  increased  legislative 
restraint  in  grapphng  with  the  drink  traffic,  and  are  anxious  to  secure  the  utmost 
amount  of  prohibition  that  public  opinion  will  concede,  but  Ave  must  endeavour  to 
obtain  these  without  forming  ourselves  into  a  political  party,  or  attempting  to 
pledge  the  temperance  people  to  one  side  or  the  other.  All  should  be  left  free  if  we 
mean  to  preserve  our  societies  from  being  broken  up  or  seriously  damaged.  But 
while  we  do  this,  and  don't  think  it  prudent  to  assume  a  character  which  we  cannot 
maintain,  like  all  other  sections  of  social  reformers,  Ave  ought  to  take  every  Avise 
opportunity  of  introducing  our  question,  of  developing  our  principles,  and  of  acting  so 
as  to  promote,  in  our  judgment,  their  ultimate  success.  On  this  subject  I  confess 
there  are  some  difficulties.  I  don't  want  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those  whose  hopes 
have  been  fixed  upon  legislative  measures,  and  yet  I  am  anxious  they  should  coolly 
calculate  their  strength  before  they  rush  into  the  battle.  Above  all  nothing  would 
grieve  me  more  than  to  see  the  holy  cause  of  teetotalism  dragged  through  the  filth 
and  pollution  of  a  contested  clectiou,  or  our  friends  taking  any  part  in  the 
detestable  practices  that  are  commou  oa  these  occasioug.    Whilst  we  cannot  eveQ 
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succeed  in  closing  public  houses  on  the  Sunday,  surely  it  will  occur  to  all  our  friends 
that  the  great  work  for  us  to  labour  at  is,  to  enlighten  the  people,  to  teetotalize  the 
constituencies,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  make  the  drink  interest  feel  the 
power  of  sound  legislation. 

BANDS     OF     HOPE. 


In  our  attempts  to  extend  the  establishment  of  Bands  of  Hope,  we  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  everybody  is  in  favour  of  them.  The  father  and  mother 
who  cannot  themselves  resist  the  odd  glass,  and  now  and  then  take  more  than  one,  are 
quite  agreeable,  and  indeed  wishful,  that  their  Jemmy  and  Jenny  shall  be  members  of 
a  Band  of  Hope.  The  congregation  that  could  not  endure  a  thorough  teetotal 
sermon  in  the  chajiel,  has  no  objection  to  allow  a  Band  of  Hope  in  the  school-room, 
and  are  willing  to  grant  it  for  a  fortnightly  meeting.  Grown-up  society  are  so 
thoroughly  enslaved  by  ignorance,  custom,  appetite,  and  association,  that,  with  all 
our  labour,  we  make  slow  progress  with  them,  but  in  working  upon  young,  unper- 
verted  nature,  we  have  a  more  hopeful  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  truth  and  sobriety 
may  be  cast.  Drinkers  themselves  feel  this  and  acknowledge  it.  And  there  is 
something  so  peculiarly  pleasant  in  the  idea  of  protecting  "  span  new  "  character 
from  the  vice  of  drinking,  that  we  are  doubly  stimulated  to  action.  There  you  see 
a  group  of  happy  children,  all  nature's  teetotalers,  playing  in  the  street;  you  look 
at  their  innocent,  uusi^oiled  faces,  and,  comparing  these  with  the  next  group  you 
meet  of  grown  persons,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  you  wish  and  pray  that  these 
juveniles  may  never  touch  the  unclean  thing  :  and  if  you  are  sincere  and  consistent, 
you  will  at  once  consider  what  you  can  best  do  to  prevent  their  falling  as  others 
have  done.  You  may  talk  to  these  youngsters  and  they  will  listen  attentively ;  you 
may  give  out  papers  and  eveiyone  will  scramble  to  get  some  to  take  home. 
You  may  commence  singing  "  I'll  never  get  drunk  again,"  and  the  youngsters  will 
join  heartily  with  you.  This  is,  of  course,  but  a  chance  effort.  But  if  you  will 
get  up  a  regular  Band  of  Hope  meeting  in  the  neighbourhod,  and  go  round  with  small 
papers  announcing  the  same,  you  will  secure  these  stray  children  and  induce  hundreds 
of  others  to  come  to  the  meeting.  To  establish  and  carry  on  successfully  a  Band 
of  Hope,  straightforward,  earnest  efforts  are  all  that  are  required.  Unions  and 
combinations  are  requsite  to  rouse  the  lethargy  and  lukewarmness  of  many,  but 
any  three  thorough  going  teetotalers  may  form  a  Band  of  Hope,  unaided  by  either 
union,  minister,  or  committee.  If  there  be  no  school-room  (and  a  very  plain  one  is 
sufficient)  to  be  obtained,  get  a  cottage,  or,  in  summer  a  yard  or  a  comer  anywhere. 
Collect  the  children  and  talk  to  them,  and  sing  with  them,  and  keep  them  together 
by  any  kind  of  attractions  that  are  consistent  with  the  subject  of  temperance.  To 
take  a  dish  of  barley  and  explain  to  them  the  processes  of  malting,  brewing,  and 
distilling,  is  always  interesting,  and  especially  if  you  burn  the  spirit  in  their 
presence.  As  to  the  nature  of  our  popular  drinks  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
should  be  made  wiser  than  their  seniors.  There  certainly  should  be  a  Band  of 
Hope  connected  with  every  Sunday  school,  but  besides  this,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them  in  every  neglected  neighbourhood,  where  many  of  the  children  never  go  to 
Sunday  school. 

Though  almost  every  town  can  uov\^  boast  of  its  numerous  Bands  of  Hope,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  meetings  of  many  of  them  are  not  well  attended.  There  is  no 
inducement  to  labour  in  this  humble  way  but  the  love  of  doing  good  ;  and  many  of 
the  meetings  dwindle  away  for  Avant  of  speakers  who  can  arrest  the 
attention  and  interest  the  feelings  of  children.  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that 
all  these  gatherings  should  be  weekly ;  fortnightly  meetings  are  too  distant,  and  not 
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so  well  remembered,  and  from  monthly  meetings  I  am  quite  sure  little  good 
can  be  expected.  Nay,  tbe  managers  of  some  Bands  of  Hope  actually  suspend 
tbeir  meetings  during  summer,  intimating,  as  they  say,  their  intention  to  resume 
their  labours  on  the  return  of  winter.  A  great  want  of  judgment,  or  perhaps 
wliat  is  worse,  a  want  of  earnestness  is  indicated  by  such  a  step.  Summer  is  the 
best  season  for  temperance  meetings,  and  1  see  no  reason  why  a  weeldy  Band  of 
Hope  meeting  should  not  be  held  in  the  open  air  as  well  as  any  other. 

While  addressing  children,  we  are,  tbrough  them,  addressing  many  others, 
older  people,  whom  we  cannot  see.  The  information  given,  and  the2impressions 
made,  will  be  carried  by  these  little  folks  to  their  homes,  and  often  communicated 
to  their  parents.  And  indeed  at  these  meetings  Ave  find  that  adults  are  as  willing  to 
stop  and  Hsten  and  learn,  as  if  the  meeting  had  been  got  up  for  them.  Let  there 
be  plenty  of  singing;  let  these  sweet  little  voices  proclaim  "there's  nothing  like 
teetotal,"  and  mothers  and  fathers  will  catch  the  flame,  and  perhaps  be  more  moved 
by  this  than  by  the  profoundest  reasoning  at  ordinary  temperance  meetings.  Besides, 
if  the  rules  of  a  Band  of  Hope  are  properly  adhered  to,  they  Avill  lead  to  what  we 
know  is  very  much  neglected— frequent  home  visitations.  The  names  of  the 
children  who  have  been  permitted  to  sign  (and  none  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
carelessly),  should  be  entered  in  a  book,  and  if  they  are  often  absent  they  should  be 
visited  at  home.  This  is  an  inofi'ensive  means  of  getting  access  to  the  parents  and 
others  residing  Avith  them,  and  these  visits,  of  course,  will  be  used  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  addressing  such  on  the  necessity  of  their  becoming  abstainers.  We 
should  never  feel  satisfied  Avith  the  disjunction  of  parents  and  children  ;  our  aim 
should  be  to  get  both  into  our  societies,  and  this  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  children  continuing  true  to  the  cause.  It  is  well  to  attach  to  every  Band  of 
Hope  as  many  attractions  as  possible— such  as  a  savings'  bank,  a  library,  a  singing 
class,  juvenile  Eechabite's  tents,  or  Sons  of  Temperance  divisions,  and  to  have  now 
and  then,  field  days  or  excursions,  and  a  procession.  At  the  outside  of  each  town 
it  would  be  very  nice  to  have  a  Band  of  Hope  play  ground,  Avhich  the  children  and 
their  friends  could  retire  to  for  their  amusements  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
other  convenient  occasions.  Nicely  set  out  tbis  would  be  a  place  of  great  attraction; 
and  if  put  forward  I  think  we  have  wealthy  individuals  almost  in  eveiy  town  who 
would  be  disposed  to  make  such  a  provision.  I  am  noAv  looking  out  for  a  field 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  There  is  nothing,  1  believe,  would  be  found  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  Band  of  Hope  members  at  the  meetings,  especially  the  older 
ones,  more  than  teaching  them  to  Avrite  one  or  tAvo  nights  in  the  week.  One 
title  I  have  ahvays  envied  in  the  temperance  ranks,  and  that  is  "  Life  Teetotaler." 
If  we  old  people  cannot  live  over  again  so  as  to  have  a  chance  of  wearing  it,  the 
next  best  good  thing  is,  by  sustaining  Bands  of  Hope  and  other  similar  efforts,  to 
confer  this  title  upon  as  many  as  possible  of  the  rising  generation.  Still,  Avhile  Ave 
do  all  Ave  can  for  Bands  of  Hope,  we  ought  not  to  make  one  effort  less  to  save 
drinkers  of  all  ages. 


VARIETIES* 

It  is  a  mistake  to  call  dealers  in  intoxicating  liquor  land-hrclia.  "When  "victuals" 
were  the  articles  they  supplied,  and  Avhen  land  to  raise  them  on  was  in  their  occupancy, 
they  might  then  be  called  /«w^-lords  ;  but  that  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case.  They  are 
now  dnn/c-lords,  but  certainly  not  land-lords. 

How  necessary  it  is  that  the  children  in  every  Sunday  School  should  be  constantly 
warned  against  intoxicating  liquor,  and  exhorted  to  practice  entire  abstinence !  A  girl  17 
years  of  age,  Avho  has  attended  a  Sunday  School  five  years,  was  detected  in  bringing 
into  the  factory  where  she  worked  a  quantity  of  rum  to  treat  those  who  worked  with  her, 
it  bemg  her  burth-day.  ' 
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In  Chicago  last  year,  14,793  arrests  were  made  on  the  charge  of  drunkenness. 

If  you  ever  find  it  difiicnlt  to  induce  a  moderation  drinker  to  admit  the  superiority  of 
the  teetotal  system,  ask  him,  ''  Whether  he  would  rather  his  children  were  teetotal,  or 
classed  with  those  who  take  a  glass  or  so  ?"     His  reply  -will  settle  the  point. 

What  a  mass  of  intellectual  power  and  greatness  lies  buried  by  drink  !  Just  as  if  a 
great  portion  of  the  surface  of  Britain  had  been  sown  with  com,  and  a  darkening  veil  were 
placed  over  it,  to  prevent  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  from  penetrating,  so  that  the  seed 
might  not  fructify  and  come  to  maturity. 

When  any  attempt  is  made  to  put  down  the  Sunday  drink  trade,  a  clamour  is  raised 
about  there  being  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  because  the  former  have 
stocks  of  liquor  stored  up  in  the  cellars  belonging  to  their  clubs.  But  how  is  it  with  the 
illegal  practice  of  betting  houses  ?  There  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor 
here  with  a  vengeance  !  Thomas  Russell,  a  bookmaker,  in  a  small  way,  was  accused  of 
keeping  a  betting-house  and  of  betting,  and  was  fined  £100,  with  the  alternative  of  six 
months'  imprisonment.  But  no  one  has  the  pluck  to  inform  and  proceed  against  the  great 
sinners.  See  the  vast  meetings  at  Tattersall's  to  settle  bets,  the  big  bookmakers  sitting 
quite  openly  at  special  desks,  with  their  books  and  pQes  of  bank  notes  before  them. 

"I  see  you  circulate  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  among  your  workpeople"  said  Mr. 
Hartley,  shopkeeper,  to  Mr.  Denby,  master  cotton  spinner.  "Yes,"  was  his  reply,  "I 
take  100  a  month  ;  they  cost  me  4s.,  and  these  I  circulate  gratuitously.  I  don't  think  I 
could  do  as  much  good  any  other  way  at  the  same  cost,  and  my  hands  are  all  eager  to  read 
it."  "  Well  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  everybody  can  understand.  I  could  not  spare  4s. ;  my 
plan  is  to  get  60  a  month  ;  I  sell  about  40  at  a  halfpenny  each  at  the  meetings  and  else- 
where, and  they  are  easily  disposed  of  at  that  price ;  then  as  to  the  other  20,  I  give  part 
away,  and  part  I  leave  at  diiferent  public  reading  rooms,  so  the  cost  to  me  is  about  lOd.  a 
month,  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  good  that  I  hope  is  effected." 

I  saw  him  first  at  the  social  tea  party,  he  took  but  a  single  glass  of  wine,  and  that  in 
compHance  \sath  the  request  of  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  conversed.  I  saw  him  next 
when  he  supposed  he  was  unseen,  take  a  glass  to  satisfy  the  slight  desire  formed  by  his 
sordid  indulgence.  He  thought  there  was  no  danger.  I  saw  him  again  with  those  of  his 
own  age,  meeting  at  night  to  spend  a  short  time  in  convivial  pleasure.  He  considered  it 
only  innocent  amusement.  I  saw  him  next  late  in  the  evening,  in  the  street,  unable  to 
reach  home.  I  assisted  him  thither.  He  looked  ashamed  when  we  next  met.  I  saw  him 
soon  after  reeling  in  the  street,  a  confused  stare  was  on  his  countenance,  and  words  of 
blasphemy  were  on  his  tongue.  Shame  was  gone.  When  last  I  saw  him  it  was  on  board 
the  ship  which  was  to  convey  him  to  oui"  penal  colonies,  the  result  of  crime  committed 
through  strong  drink. — A. 

It  ever  afibrds  us  much  pleasure  to  see  young  females  actively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  temperance  cause.  It  proves  them  to  possess  kind  and  benevolent  hearts, 
and  that  they  are  not  ashamed  for  the  world  to  witness  the  interest  they  take  in  the  hapless 
condition  of  the  wretched  drunkard.  Females  always  are  the  greatest  suiferers  from 
intemperance,  and  the  only  way  to  avert  and  prevent  future  suffering  is,  to  abandon  the 
use  of  those  liquors  which  produce  it,  and  to  exercise  that  moral  courage  which  they 
possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  in  discoxmtenancing,  and  thus  rendering  unpopular,  those 
drinking  customs  of  society  which  foster,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate  the  giant  evil  Intem- 
perance. Oh,  how  infinitely  more  noble,  more  holy,  more  in  accordance  with  woman's 
mission  on  earth,  does  a  young  female  appear  engaged  in  aiding  the  onward  progress  of 
the  blessing-fraught  cause  of  temperance,  than  in  lending  her  sweet  and  powerful  influence 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  folly,  and  by  her  presence  and  example  shedding  a  charm  around  the 
wine  cup,  by  which  such  numbers  are  deluded,  deceived,  and  destroyed. 

Amongst  other  cases  in  a  paper  recently  read  by  Mrs.  Gass,  she  gives  the  following  : — 
"  The  wife  of  whom  I  would  speak  was  indeed  a  woman  full  of  grief.  Her  husband  could 
earn  fom-  or  five  pounds  a  week ;  both  were  tolerably  well  educated.  She  had  three  chil- 
dren. In  all  the  most  momentous  events  of  her  life,  drink  had  deprived  her  of  her  husband's 
sympathy  and  support.  At  the  death  and  funeral  of  both  her  parents  he  was  intoxicated. 
Her  eldest  boy  died  of  consumption,  his  end  hastened  by  lack  of  those  nourishments  his 
sinking  condition  demanded,  and  which  his  father's  means  could  have  well  supplied. 
When  the  undertaker  came  to  screw  down  the  coffin,  the  heart-broken  mother  entreated 
the  father  to  go  up  stairs  with  her.  He  was  then  the  worse  for  drink.  He  came  down 
soon  after,  and  taking  a  headless  coflSn-nail  from  the  candlestick,  handed  it  to  her,  saying, 
"  Here,  you  are  fond  of  relics,  take  this  !  "  The  eldest  daughter,  when  I  visited  them, 
had  gone  from  home— they  knew  not  whither.  There  was  an  interesting-looking  girl  of 
seventeen,  whose  fate  I  trembled  to  contemplate,  and  who  used  to  weep  most  bitterly  over 
her  father's  degradation.  Several  times  this  man  signed  the  pledge,  then  he  finally  broke 
from  me,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  them  was  that  the  fair  young  girl  had  fled  in  disgust  from 
her  homo,  and  the  broken-hearted  wife  was  with  her  own  relations." 
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Deal  gently  with  those  who  break  their  pledge  and  go  astray.  Draw  them  back  by 
love  and  persuasion.  A  kiss  is  worth  a  thousand  kicks.  A  kind  word  is  more  valuable  to 
the  lost  than  a  mine  of  gold.  Think  of  this  and  be  on  your  guard,  ye  who  would  chase 
to  the  grave  an  erring  brother, 

"You  arc  still  fond  of  whisky,  I  see."  "  No,  it  is  only  a  drop  of  beer  I  take."  "  That 
may  be  true,  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  drop  of  whisky  it  contains  you  would  not  drink  it, 
it  tickles  your  nerves  a  little  so  you  like  it."  "Oh  you  teetotalers  are  sokno-\ving,  there  is 
no  getting  over  you." 

In  an  interesting  commiinication  written  by  one  of  the  captives,  we  have  the  following : 
"  Unfortunately  for  Theodore  he  had  for  several  years  before  his  death  greatly  taken  to 
drink.  Up  to  three  or  four  o'clock  he  attended  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and  till  then 
was  generally  sober  ;  but  after  his  afternoon  siesta  he  was  invariably  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cated." 

"  They  will  have  it,"  so  said  a  grocer  to  me  as  I  entered  his  shop  and  pointed  to  a 
basket  filled  with  bottles  of  wine,  ready  to  be  carried  by  the  porter  to  some  customer.  It 
is  quite  true  "  they  will  have  it,"  I  replied,  "and  now  that  they  can  get  it  so  nicely  from 
the  grocer,  without  the  disgrace  of  calling  at  the  publican's  or  at  the  spirit  merchant's,  it 
is  likely  they  ■svill  have  it  oftener  than  before,  and  in  still  larger  quantities."  The  fact  is 
that  unless  something  is  done  to  check  this  new  mode  of  making  drunkards,  especially 
female  drunkards,  every  grocer's  shop  will  become  a  grog  shop.  The  love  of  gain  will 
destroy  all  concern  for  the  sobriety  of  his  customers  on  the  part  of  the  grocer. 

Pointing  to  a  doctor's  house,  in  company  with  a  gentleman,  he  said  "  Do  you  call  him 
clever  r"  "  I  can't  say,"  I  replied,  "if  I  ail  anything  I  generally  go  to  a  water  establish- 
ment." "  I  like  water  outside  but  not  inside,"  said  he.  "  I  like  it  both  inside  and  out "  I 
rejoined  "but  perhaps  you  are,  like  the  gentleman  who  advertised  his  mansion  to  sell.  A 
purchaser  came  and  looked  over  the  land,  the  garden,  and  the  buildings,  and  then  inquired, 
*  What  kind  of  water  have  you  ?'  The  gentleman,  after  pausing  a  moment,  said,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  have  not  tasted  it  for  seven  years." 

On  no  subject  is  the  press  so  unfaithful  as  in  reporting  the  deaths  and  disasters  that 
occur  through  drink.  At  inquests  the  evidence  adduced  seldom  speaks  the  whole  truth. 
In  a  case  when  a  man  has  been  getting  drink  throughout  the  day  and  walks  into  a  pit  as 
he  goes  home  intoxicated  at  night,  the  paper  ^vill  say  "  it  is  supposed  that  in  going  home 
in  hardly  a  sober  state  he  had  fallen  in."  In  a  case  of  the  murder  of  a  wife  by  a  drunken 
exasperated  husband,  the  paper  would  say,  that  "  he  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  drink." 
And  when  a  publican  is  called  to  give  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  held  upon  a  man 
who  was  killed  in  his  house  over  a  drunken  quarrel,  he  would  say,  "  he  had  had  a  few 
glasses,  but  he  was  quite  sober."  The  full  truth  is  scarcely  ever  told,  the  feelings  of 
relations  are  consulted  in  preference  to  this.  If  the  death  of  every  man  brought  on  by 
drinking  was  announced  in  the  newspaper  with  a  black  border  around  it,  how  few  copies 
would  be  quite  free  ? 

Every  teetotal  labourer  should  now  be  out  of  doors.  It  is  sacrificing  the  cause  to  be 
holding  dwarf  meetings  in  a  building  consisting  merely  of  regular  attenders,  while  by 
going  into  the  open  air  you  can  have  crowded  meetings,  and  plenty  of  fresh  faces.  Much 
tact  and  discretion  are  requisite  in  conducting  these  meetings.  In  the  addresses,  as  much 
as  possible  avoid  all  du'ect  allusions  to  persons  present,  which  might  produce  angry  feelings 
and  hostile  conduct  so  as  to  spoil  the  meeting.  It  is  a  fault  with  some  of  our  zealous  friends 
to  fix  the  standard  as  near  as  possible  to  some  jerry-shop  or  public-house.  I  have  often 
seen  the  ill  efiects  of  this.  It  is  not  by  abusing  landlords  at  their  own  doors  that  we  are 
to  convince  them,  nor  yet  by  stormy  declamation,  instead  of  reasoning  with  the  people 
coolly,  can  we  draw  them  from  their  drinking  habits.  In  addressing  an  out-door  meeting, 
don't  speak  against  the  wind  ;  and  instead  of  standing  in  an  open  space  where  the  voice  is 
easily  dissipated,  stand  with  your  backs  to  a  wall.  You  will  find  it  much  easier  to  speak 
in  such  a  position. 

Several  times  I  have  been^attracted  across  the  street  to  ascertain  why  so  many  people 
were  grouped  at  the  front  of  the  booksellers'  shops  ;  and  found  that  it  was  the  exciting 
engravings  exhibited  on  the  bills  of  the  Police  Gazette.  It  is  distressing  to  see  how 
people  are  taken  with  the  exhibitions  of  wife  killing  and  various  enormities  that  these  bills 
contain,  and  the  sale  of  this  class  of  papers  is  enormous.  Nothing  could  be  more  demor- 
alizing to  the  people.  The  senses  are  powerful  instructors.  The  other  day  two  lads  were 
before  the  magistrates  for  stealing,  when  the  father  said  that  they  had  been  led  astray  by 
reading  novels  published  in  penny  numbers,  in  which  the  heroes  are  highwaymen,  burglars, 
thieves,  and  criminals.  What  father  who  wishes  well  to  his  children  would  ornament  the 
walls  of  his  dwelling  with  pictures  containing  specimens  of  drunkenness  and  brutality  ? 
And  yet  not  only  are  such  thrust  upon  the  community  by  these  low  publications,  but  five- 
sixths  of  some  of  our  ordinary  newspaper  paragraphs  are  made  up  of  what  is  more  likely  to 
corrupt  than  benefit  the  reader.  It  is  astonishing  how  respectable  papers  pander  to  the 
appetite  for  horribles. 
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"  Will  you  be  an  honorary  member  of  our  cricket  club,  if  you  please."  "  Let  me  see 
your  rules."  "There  is  no  intoxicating  liquor  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  field."  "  Very 
well,  that  ^vill  do,  then  I  will  be  a  member." 

Moderate  drinking  is  moderate  disturbance,  and  nature  says,  "Let  me  alone;  the 
heart  is  making  its  usual  number  of  beats,  and  all  the  machinery  is  working  smoothly  and 
to  a  good  purpose.  To  keep  it  all  in  this  state  I  only  require  plain  food,  and  water  to 
drink ;  and  every  drop  of  spirit  you  put  into  it  serves  only  to  disturb  and  damage  and 
thwart  my  handy  work." 

Dr.  Burns  says  that,  having  on  one  occasion  instituted  an  inquiry  into  one  of  the 
largest  metropolitan  penitentiaries,  he  found  that  out  of  62  inmates  44  had  been  trained  in 
Sabbath  Schools,  but  had  been  brought  into  their  deplorable  state  by  drink  !  Mr.  Kaye, 
on  one  occasion,  examined  299  prisoners  in  Leeds  Borough  Gaol,  and  found  that  196  had 
been  upwards  of  thi-ee  years  in  Sabbath  Schools,  and  30  had  been  Sabbath  school  teachers. 
The  Rev.  G.  B.  de  E,enzi  said,  when  chaplain,  that  seven  out  of  eight  were  led  there 
by  strong  drink !  Returns  show  that  in  one  year  out  of  10,361  imnates  of  prisons  and 
penitentaries  6,572  had  been  Sabbath  scholars. 

John  Abel  Smith's  bill  is  lost  for  this  session  ;  and  our  friends  may  again  be  reminded 
of  this  lesson,  that  until  the  countiy  is  more  teetotalized,  little  or  no  legislation  in  favour 
of  temperance  can  be  expected.  If  we  cannot  carry  a  measure  of  which  so  many  besides  the 
teetotalers  were  supporters,  in  which  we  had  the  support  of  nearly  every  denomination,  how 
is  it  likely  any  more  stringent  measure,  one  purely  of  our  own,  in  which  we  have  not  the 
help  of  these  parties,  is  to  be  carried  ?  Our  efi'orts  should  be  to  lay  a  broad  and  solid 
foundation  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  before  we  can  expect  a  drink  loving  legis- 
lature to  recognize  it  as  worth  building  upon. 

For  a  long  time  Saltaire,  near  Bradford,  was  a  Maine  Law  village,  with  those  good 
results  that  never  fail  to  follow  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  drink.  But  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  rule  became  relaxed,  and  I  was  told  that  as  many  as  five  beer  shops  (or  grocers 
selling  beer)  had  been  opened.  The  opposite  effects  soon  became  visible  ;  and  now,  Mr. 
Salt  has  decided  (finally  I  hope)  that  beer  selling  shall  cease.  Though  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  there  will  be  doubtless  some  beer  drunk  either  the  product  of  home  brewing  or 
smuggling,  yet  the  evil  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  open  sale  of  this  enslaving  drink. 

The  thirty-fourth  Conference  of  the  British  Temperance  League,  held  at  Preston  at 
the  end  of  June  was  a  great  success.  Ten  deputations  from  other  large  organizations  in 
England  aad  Scotland  attended.  Seventy-seven  delegates  from  societies  and  a  great  many 
visitors  were  present.  Large  aggregate  meetings  were  held  in  the  Exchange  during  four 
evenings,  and  in  every  part  of  the  town  open-air  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  week, 
addressed  by  the  agents  of  the  league.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  good  impression  will  have 
been  made  upon  the  Preston  drinkers,  and  all  who  came  from  a  distance  will  have  had 
their  hearts  warmed  so  as  to  induce  them  to  work  more  vigorously  in  the  cause. 

What  is  to  be  done  for  Liverpool  ?  is  a  question  which  constantly  recurring  events  is 
ever  raising  in  one's  mind.  The  Daily  Liverpool  Mercury  is  a  record  of  the  death  and 
destruction  which  drink  is  constantly  inflicting  upon  that  degraded  neglected  town.  We 
were  told  one  day,  that  239  persons  were  locked  up  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday 
morning,  and  that  whatever  the  offence  was,  almost  in  every  instance  the  accused  were 
drunk  at  the  time.  The  most  mortifying  part  is  that  nobody  of  importance  seems  to  move 
to  mitigate  this  giant  evil.  If  ever  I  felt  disposed  to  charge  the  ministers  of  religion  with 
lack  of  duty  it  is  here.  Ought  they  not,  one  and  all,  to  rush  to  the  rescue  ?  It  is  useless 
telling  us  of  the  value  of  souls,  unless  they  themselves  will  come  out  and  help  to  remove  that 
which  is  destroying  more  than  every  other  evil  agency  put  together.  I  have  just  supplied 
a  good  man  with  25,000  small  temperance  bills  to  scatter  about,  but  what  can  one  man  do  ? 
Every  parson,  priest,  employer,  and  professing  Christian,  should  come  forward  and  set 
their  shoulders  to  the  work  of  attacking  this  great  juggernaut  which  is  destroying  so  many 
of  the  people. 

A  correspondent  writes : — I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  benefits  resulting  from 
taking  water  as  a  tonic.  Some  years  ago  I  was  troubled  ^vith  costiveness  and  its  frequent 
accompaniments,  piles.  The  trouble  and  pain,  and  the  continual  taking  of  medicine  with- 
out any  beneficial  result,  quite  wearied  me  out.  Having  read  some  little  about  the  water 
cure  I  resolved  to  try  water.  I  began  by  taking  every  morning  a  draught,  and  by  its 
constant  use  I  soon  began  to  like  it.  I  now  take  a  gill  to  bed  with  me  every  night ;  I  take 
a  good  sup  before  laying  down,  and  every  time  I  awake  during  the  night  I  take  a  mouth- 
ful ;  if  there  be  any  left  in  the  morning,  I  drink  it  while  dressing,  and  when  I  go  down 
stairs  I  take  a  gill  fresh  from  the  tap.  I  have  got  rid  of  the  costiveness  and  piles  and  my 
general  health  is  excellent ;  my  appetite  being  so  kean  that  I  am  obliged  to  take  something 
to  eat  soon  after  taking  my  refreshing  draught.  Now  need  we  wonder  at  these  results 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  this  vital,  purifying,  life- sustaining  fluid 
contains  ?  How  distressing  it  is  to  see  fevered  patients  (particularly  children)  longing 
and  craving  for  this  grateful,  cooling,  and  purifying  beverage,  foolishly  and  cruelly  denied 
to  them,  though  nature  longs  for  it ! 
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"  Put  down  on  the  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  all  the  good  that  ale  has  done,  and  on 
the  other  side  all  the  evil  it  has  done,"  said  a  friend  to  a  thirty  years'  di'unkard.  "That 
is  impossible,"  was  the  reply,"  "  for  there  is  not  a  sheet  of  paper  that  ever  was  made  that 
would  contain  half  of  the  evil  that  ale  has  done  me." 

Dr.  Collenth,  a  celebrated  German  physician,  says  : — "For  twenty-one  years  I  have 
banished  all  intoxicants  from  my  practice,  and  during  that  period  I  have  not  made  fewer 
than  180,000  medical  visits,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  recoveries  have  been  more 
numerous  and  more  rapid  than  they  were  during  the  five  years  I  followed  the  usual 
practice,  and  administered  brandy,  wine,  and  beer." 

Dr.  Chandler,  of  St.  Alban's,  Vt.,  states :  *'  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of 
recovery  from  habitual  drunkenness  except  by  total  abstinence  at  once  from  all  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  in  a  professional  practice  exceeding  half  a  century,  I  have  never  known 
death,  or  disaster  of  any  sort,  to  follow,  as  the  result  of  such  treatment ;  and  I  have  never 
kno^^'n  an  instance  of  ultimate  prosperity  in  business  in  any  young  man  who  commenced 
with  indulgence  in  alcoholic  convivialities." 

The  Committee  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  Malt  Tax 
have  made  their  report  (carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman),  recommending  its  repeal. 
This  report,— which  is  however  only  that  of  half  the  Committee,— contains  all  the  stereo- 
typed fallacies  of  the  party,  every  one  of  which  T  have  thoroughly  confuted.  Those  who 
vsdsh  to  see  the  whole  question  discussed  should  purchase  my  pamphlet  entitled,  ' '  Malt, 
Malt  Liquor,  Malt  Tax,  Beer,  and  Barley,  being  a  reply  to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  M.P.  for 
East  Suffolk,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Smee,  and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt 
Tax."     Price  one  penny. 

Long  prayers,  long  sermons,  and  long  speeches  are  all  alike,  generally  unacceptable. 
At  our  festivals  you  have  constantly  complaints  of  the  speakers  taking  up  too  much  time, 
but  scarcely  ever  of  their  speeches  being  too  short.  People  like  a  variety.  Our  agents, 
when  holding  their  meetings,  instead  of  spinning  out  an  address  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  long,  will  find  it  an  improvement  to  get  one  or  two  local  friends  to  address  the 
meeting.     If  their  speeches  be  inferior,  still  for  a  change  they  are  acceptable. 

Two  men  were  disputing  as  to  the  expense  between  living  in  London  and  the  country, 
when  one  of  them  said  "  I  have  got  as  good  a  dinner  as  I  would  wish  in  London  for  5|d." 
"  Well,  what  did  it  consist  of  .^  "  asked  the  other  "  Three  pennyworth  of  so  and  so  to  eat, 
and  a  pint  of  porter  which  cost  2^d."  This  agrees  with  what  is  often  said  as  to  the  large 
quantity  of  porter  which  is  dnink  in  London  at  meals.  If  this  man  had  taken  water  (the 
proper  delutent)  he  would  not  have  drunk  more  than  half  a  glass.  I  was  once  taking 
dinner  in  an  eating  house  in  the  Strand,  when  an  elderly  lady  came  in  and  called  for  a 
plate  of  meat,  &c.,  to  which  she  drunk,  apparently  with  great  gusto,  two  glasses  of  porter. 
It  may  be  true  that  alcoholic  drink  injures  the  least  when  taken  with  food,  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  this  co-partnership  of  eating  and  drinking  constitutes  one  of  our  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  persuading  people  to  abstain.  If  you  wish  boys  and  girls  to  become  fond  of 
drink  as  they  grow  up,  by  all  means  let  them  have  beer  to  dinner. 

The  barley  crop  is  "  housed  "  in  excellent  condition  ;  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen 
upon  it.  But  it  won't  remain  in  this  state.  Every  grain  for  beer  and  whisky  will  be  taken 
and  drowned  in  water  two  days  and  nights.  It  will  be  made  to  swell  out  with  wet,  and 
then  laid  in  heaps  to  get  hot  and  to  "  sprit."  You  have  seen  a  mass  of  onions  grown  fast 
together  in  a  warm  cellar  ;  this  is  the  condition  that  barley  is  to  be  brought  into,  and  then 
after  being  dried  it  becomes  that  excellent  article  called  "  malt!"  It  is  so  changed  that 
for  the  life  of  you,  you  could  not  make  a  loaf  of  bread  of  it ;  but  you  could  make  whisky. 
And  yet  the  wisdom  of  parliament  and  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  are  concentrated  in 
admiring  and  protecting  this  philosophical  mode  of  using  our  barley  !  If  Heaven  did  a 
similar  act  in  the  fields  by  sending  an  inundation  of  rain,  pious  people  would  be  on  their 
knees  supplicating  God  for  dry  weather.  Shoiild  not  every  temperance  society  have  a 
miniature  malt  kiln  to  shew  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  destroying  so  much  wholesome  grain  ? 

The  Staunch  Teetotaler  should  be  sold  at  every  temperance  meeting ;  especially  at  the 
close.  _  Many  who  attended  would  give  a  penny  for  a  number,  and  to  those  who  could  not 
afford  it  might  be  supplied  for  a  half-penny  without  any  pecuniaiy  loss  and  with  some 
hope  of  profit  to  the  individuals  and  to  the  cause.  After  reading  the  number  parties  should 
never  forget  to  hand  it  to  some  of  then-  neighbours,  and  as  it  is  printed  on  good  paper 
it  might  go  through  many  hands  before  it  was  much  worse  for  wear.  A  copy  of  this 
number  should  be  forwarded  to  every  magistrate  who  attends  the  Brewster  Sessions.  In 
London  (from  Heywood  and  Co.,  33-5  Strand)  and  in  Manchester  (from  Tubbs  and  Brook, 
11,  Market  street),  and  from  some  other  agents,  the  copies  can  be  had  on  the  same  terms 
as  from  Preston;  4s.  per  100 ;  60  for  2s.  6d. ;  or  18  for  Is. 
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TO    THE    MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 


Gentlemen, 

I  am  sure  you  Avill  excuse  me  for  asking  you  to  assist  tlie  temperance  people 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  sobriety.  There  is  no  class  that  knows  more 
of  the  evils  of  intemperance  than  medical  men,  and  few  witness  so  much  of  its 
ravages  in  families.  I  am  assured  by  those  in  good  practice,  that  so  far  from 
abating,  as  we  might  have  hoped,  tippling,  with  aU  its  consequences,  is  on  the 
increase,  especially  among  females.  Though  the  number  in  your  profession  who 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  teetotalers  is  but  small,  yet  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  among  them  to  look  more  favourably  upon  our  principles, 
and  in  many  cases,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  and 
practice  of  their  patients. 

Whilst  old  systems  of  medical  treatment  are  being  exploded,  tand  mere 
authority  is  giving  way  to  investigation  and  science,  the  nature  and  properties  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  their  physiological  influence  upon  the  human  system,  have  also 
become  subjects  of  close  investigation  and  controversy.  The  received  opinions  that 
malt  liquors  were  highly  nutritious,  that  wine  had  pecuHar  restorative  properties, 
are  now  frequently  doubted  ;  experiment  and  practice  having  convinced  not  a  few 
of  their  fallacy.  Alcohol  was  held  by  many  to  be  food  for  the  system,  by  some  to 
be  a  source  of  vital  heat,  and  by  others  to  be  a  preventative  of  the  waste  of  tissue. 
Each  of  these  opinions  has  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  alcohol,  after 
traversing  the  body  and  causing  great  disturbances,  is  discharged  unchanged  as  it 
entered. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  among  the  leading  medical  authorities,  the  self- restoring 
power  of  the  human  frame  is  prominently  put  forward ;  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturce  is  recognised  as  the  only  power  for  removing  disease  and  keeping  the  frame 
in  health.  All  physic  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  assisting  nature,  and  removing 
obstacles,  so  that  its  conservative  energy  may  have  the  best  chance  of  doing  its  own 
work.  The  correctness  of  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  demonstrated,  and 
hence  you  and  your  patients  are  fortunately  agreeing  to  minimumize  the  quantity 
of  physic  to  be  taken  as  much  as  possible.  But  this  does  not  apply  so  much  to 
alcoholic  liquors  as  to  the  usual  mixtures  of  the  surgery.  Porter,  port  wine,  and 
brandy,  are  still  powerful  aids  in  the  estimation  of  many,  and  if  you  don't  order 
them,  they  will  be  often  suggested  in  such  a  way  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  refuse 
your  permission.  You  have  to  fight  against  Hkings,  and  many  invalids  will  have 
their  drops  whether  you  consent  or  not.  In  the  convalescent  state  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case. 
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6n  points  which  are  matters  of  controversy,  I  subjoin  a  collection  of  opinions, 
which,  uninfluenced  by  the  weight  of  names,  I  think  are  deserving  of  consideration. 
In  other  respects,  permit  me  to  offer  to  you  a  few  suggestions.  First, — When  you 
have  a  patient  who  is  a  reformed  character,  and  has  been  an  abstainer  for  some 
time,  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  I  entreat  you  not  to  order  any  kind 
of  alcoholic  liquor.  We  have  had  many  valuable  members  ruined  by  this.  Cases 
are  constantly  occurring  of  this  sort.  The  old  appetite  is  immediately  revived, 
and  backsliding  and  ruin  are  the  result.  It  is  far  better  to  allow  these  to  recover 
more  slowly  than  to  force  nature  by  means  which  are  so  dangerous.  Secondly, — 
We  have  great  numbers  of  ministers  and  others  above  the  Avorking  classes,  who, 
either  for  their  own  sakes  or  for  the  sake  of  others,  become  abstainers  for  awhile, 
but  begin  again  to  take  their  beer  or  porter,  or  their  few  glasses  of  wine.  And 
when  they  are  asked  the  reason,  the  answer  invariably  is,  "My  doctor  recommended 
me  to  take  it;  my  constitution,  he  said,  requii'es  a  stimulant."  Now  the  loss  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  by  this  is  so  great  that  I  Avould  respectfully  ask  whether  this 
advice  is  sound,  and  based  on  correct  physiological  principles.  Might  it  not  be 
better  to  advise  such  to  study  less,  to  keep  out  in  the  open-air  more,  to  avoid  excess 
of  food,  to  take  less  physic,  to  promote  a  healthier  action  of  the  skin  by  bathing ; 
and,  in  fact,  to  be  more  the  children  of  nature,  and  less  the  victims  of  fashion  and 
civiUzation  ?  What  feeble  persons  such  as  these  should  aim  at  is,  to  strengthen  the 
constitution,  to  promote  the  vitality  of  the  system,  and  not  to  be  constantly  drawing 
upon  it  and  forcing  its  action  by  stimulants.  Thirdly, — I  have  no  doubt  but  you 
have  cases  which  you  think  almost  incurable  without  alcohol.  Now,  in  prescribing 
this,  should  you  not  be  as  exact  as  to  quantity  and  strength  as  you  always  aim 
to  be  in  other  medicines?  There  is  a  looseness  about  ordering  or  permitting 
alcoholic  liquors,  which  is  not  compatible  Avith  the  jorecision  you  usually  adopt,  and 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  where  an  unnatural  substance  has  to  be  introduced  into 
the  system.  Is  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  medical  man  to  hand  over  his 
patients  to  the  publican,  the  spirit  dealer,  or  the  wine  merchant  ?  This  seems  a 
random  way  of  administering  medicine.  If  quantity  and  quality  be  of  any  im- 
portance, it  should  be  made  up  and  labelled  with  care,  like  other  mixtures.  The 
disastrous  effects  of  a  loose  order,  or  permission  to  take  some  of  the  "  best  Dublin 
porter,"  "  Burton  ale,"  "  genuine  sherry,"  or  the  like,  are  weU  known.  The  families 
are  not  few  who  suffer  from  the  intemperance  of  mothers,  the  beginning  of  which 
was  the  taking,  by  medical  sanction,  at  first  moderately,  these  dangerous  drinks 
when  out  of  health,  and  which  they  have  not  moral  power  to  give  up. 

The  welfare  of  families,  not  to  say  and  best  interests  of  society,  are  in  a  great 
measure  in  your  hands.  You  could  greatly  assist  the  cause  of  sobriety.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  wish  to  do  so,  and  if  your  attention  Avere  more  fixed  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  moderate  drinking,  and  especially  with  invalids,  you  would  as  often  as 
possible  inculcate  entire  abstinence.  Pecuniarly  you  might  be  the  sufferers,  but 
this  would  be  compensated  by  the  satisfaction  you  Avould  feel  in  having  helped  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  intemperance — in  having  saved  some  under  your  care  from 
falling  into  the  doAvnward  path  to  ruin. 

I  subjoin  the  opinions  referred  to  above,  and  am, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

J.  LIYESEY. 
Preston,  Sept.  1st,  18C8. 


«  12,  Hanover-square,  Sheffield,  March  30th,  1866. 
"My  dear  Sir, — The  physiological  and  medical  arguments  in  favour  of  temperance, 
are  to  my  mind,  its  soundest  basis.     Multitudes  of  men  will  admit  that  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  our  times  are  a  great  evil,  and  that  the  temperance  movement  is  founded  on  true 
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and  sound  and  moral  principles,  while  they  plead  for  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  under  the 
idea  that  they  are  conducive  to  health,  and  that  they  in  some  way  sustain  the  strength. 
This  delusive  notion  has  been  suggested  and  fostered  by  the  medical  pi'ofession,  and  /,  as 
a  member  of  that  profession,  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  able  to  assert  that  the 
researches  of  modern  science  are  all  and  entirely  on  the  side  of  total  abstinence,  that  they 
not  only  prove  that  the  most  perfect  health  is  compatible  with  toetotalism,  bixt  that  no  man 
can  be  really  said  to  be  in  perfect  health  unless  he  is  a  teetotaler.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  alcohol  in  a/n/  form,  whether  wine,  beer,  or  spirit,  is  taken,  it  immediately 
produces  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  body — in  other  words,  sets  up  diseased 
action  proportionate  in  its  intensity  to  the  amount  and  quantity  imbibed.  The  symptoms 
induced  are  those  of  a  febrile  and  inflammatory  character,  and  arc  most  marked  on  the 
great  centre  of  life  and  mind — the  brain— that  organ  which  above  all  others  in  the  human 
organism  it  should  be  our  chief  care  to  preserve  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state.  Besides 
inducing  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  system,  alcohol  perverts  the  blood,  diseases  it ; 
worse  and  more  prolonged  by  the  wines,  ales,  and  other  liquors  ordered  habitually  by 
medical  attendants.  I  have  treated  several  thousands  of  cases  of  all  kinds  occurring  in 
in  general  practice  without  alcoholic  liquors  of  any  kind,  and  have  been  gratified  with  the 
successful  results.  The  medicines  take  effect  more  potently,  and  answer  their  end  better. 
If  I  must  tell  the  truth,  it  is  I  who  am  the  suft'erer  by  my  non-alcoholic  treatment,  for 
the  patients  get  well  much  sooner,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  my  bills  for  professional 
attendance  are  very  considerably  less.  No  doubt,  if  I  were  to  follow  the  usual  custom,  and 
order  wines,  ales,  and  spirits  freely,  the  patients  would  be  much  longer  under  my  care, 
and  yield  me  a  much  larger  revenue  in  the  way  of  fees. 

"  Alcoholic  liquors  are  bad  in  every  way;  they  are  bad  for  the  sick,  and  worse  for 
those  who  are  well  and  in  good  health. 

"  They  are  not  nutritious,  they  are  not  tonic,  they  are  not  beneficial  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  They  cause  disease  of  body,  disease  of  mind,  and  worse  than  all,  disease  of 
morals,  and  ought  not  only  to  bo  banished  from  every  household,  but  put  under  the  most 
uncompromising  and  stringent  legal  prohibition. — I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  veiy  faithfully, 

"  To  J.  R.  Taylor,  Esq."  "  J.  W.  Beaumont,  M.D." 

The  following  is  from  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Medical  Association  by  Mr. 
Higginbotham,  F.R.S.,  of  Nottingham,  for  the  benefit  of  his  junior  brethren.  He  says : — 
*'  I  was  educated  in  the  opinion  that  port  wine  was  absolutelty  necessary  in  the  low  and 
sinking  state  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  it  for  my  poor  patients 
when  I  commenced  piactice,  I  was  desirous  of  forming  a  wine  depot,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  benevolent  friends.  Soon  after,  a  singular  occurrence  happened  in  a  village  in 
Derbyshire.  The  typhoid  fever  was  prevalent,  and  it  was  observed  that  a  number  of  the 
rich  died,  who  had  been  treated  with  the  artificial  stimulas  of  wine,  and  that  the  poorer 
lived,  who  had  little  else  but  natural  stimulants,  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  simple  diet. 
The  fact  was  so  apparent  that  it  was  a  saying  in  the  villages — "  The  doctors  were  blamed 
for  killing  the  rich,  and  the  Almighty  was  praised  for  curing  the  poor."  From  this  simple 
fact  I  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of  treating  typhoid  fever  without  wine.  I  had 
soon  a  very  ample  opportunity,  for  in  the  month  of  August,  1813,  and  the  four  following 
months,  nearly  one-haK  my  time  was  devoted  to  visiting  patients  with  the  fever.  After 
finishing  my  long  attendance  with  this  simple  treatment,  I  had  only  lost  two  patients ; 
both  of  them  had  wine  given  to  them  unknown  to  me  by  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  believe  none  of  the  other  patients  had  any  wine.  The  non-alcoholic  treatment  is  equally 
successful  in  surgical  as  well  as  medical  cases.  I  have  found  that,  by  abandoning  the 
alcoholic  treatment,  acute  disease  is  much  more  readily  cured,  and  chronic  disease  much 
more  manageable.  I  have  never  seen  or  known  a  patient  injui-ed  by  leaving  off  alcoholic 
fluids  at  once.  I  should  as  soon  expect  "killing  a  horse  by  leaving  off  the  whip  or  the 
spur."  1  have  not  heard  from  my  professional  brethren,  or  any  of  my  patients,  that  my 
non-alcohohc  treatment  of  disease  has  occasioned  a  single  death ;  my  greatest  trouble  has 
been  for  many  years  in  preventing  patients  from  being  destroyed  by  the  use  of  alcohol — I 
do  not  say  the  abuse,  for  I  consider  the  use  the  abuse.  In  all  cases  it  shortens  life.  All 
discoveries  in  science  or  philosophy  fall  into  utter  insignificance  compared  with  the  dis- 
covery that  all  disorders  and  diseases  can  be  safely  and  successfully  treated  without  the  use 
of  alcohol,  and  also  that  alcohol  is  not  an  aliment.  No  person  can  form  any  idea,  except 
from  experience,  of  the  superiority  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  when  alcohol 
is  banished  from  it.  It  is  the  complete  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  alcohol,  and  the 
practitioner  has  a  freedom  in  practice  which  he  never  before  experienced.  He  will  find  an 
improved  method  of  treating  disease,  by  the  exchange  of  alcohol  for  natural  stimulants ;  a 
proper  use  of  water,  pure  air,  excercise,  and  nutritious  food,  the  employment  of  genuine 
medicines,  and  a  variety  of  stimulants  will  occur  to  him  in  practice  of  a  non-intoxicating 
quality,  adapted  to  various  cases  he  may  have  to  attend." 

Dr.  H.  R.  Madden,  thus  expresses  himself  in  an  essay  on  "Stimulating  Drinks" 
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(1847) : — "  Alcoliol  is  not  the  natural  stimulus  to  any  of  our  organs,  and  hence  functions 
performed  in  consequence  of  its  application,  tend  to  debilitate  the  organ  acted  upon. 
Alcohol  is  incapable  of  beinr/  assimilated,  or  converted  into  any  organic  proximate  principle, 
and  hence  cannot  be  considered  nutritious.  The  strength  experienced  after  the  use  of 
alcohol,  is  not  new  strength  added  to  the  system,  but  is  manifested  by  calling  into  exercise 
the  nervous  energy  pre-existing.  The  ultimate  exhausting  effects  of  alcohol,  owing  to  its 
stimulant  properties,  produce  an  unnatural  susceptibilitg  to  morbid  action  in  all  the  organs^ 
and  this,  with  the  plethora  superinduced,  becomes  a  fertile  source  of  disease.  A  person 
who  habitually  exerts  himself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  daily  use  of  stimulants 
to  ward  off  exhaustion,  may  be  compared  to  a  machine  ivorking  under  liigh pressure.  He 
will  become  mtich  more  obnoxious  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  will  certainly  break  down 
sooner  than  he  would  have  done  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  more 
frequently  alcohol  is  had  recoui'se  to  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  feelings  of  debility,  the 
more  it  will  be  required,  and  by  constant  repetition  a  2)criod  is  at  length  reached  when  it 
cannot  be  foregone,  unless  re-action  is  simultaneously  brought  about  by  a  temporary  total 
change  of  the  habits  of  life. 


Dr.  C.  B.  WiUiams,  in  his  Principles  of  Medicine,  says: — ^^  Besides  many  disorders 
directly  excited  by  it,  (alcohol)  it  predisposes  to  attacks  of  fever,  erysipelas,  dysentry, 
cholera,  dropsy,  and  rheumatic  and  urinary  diseases ;  and  if  it  do  not  increase  proneness  to 
inflammatory  disorders,  certainly  disposes  such  affections  to  unfavourable  terminations,  and 
causes  many  a  victim,  to  sink  after  accidents  and  operations  which  would  have  been  com- 
paratively tritiing  affairs  in  more  sober  subjects.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  pernicious 
effects  of  this  kind  of  excess,  when  we  consider  the  weakened  state  of  function  and 
structure  which  stimulating  drinks  induce,  especially  on  the  organs  which  they  most 
directly  affect,  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  blood,  heart,  and  brain.  The  unsound  state  of 
these  organs  thus  induced,  peculiarly  impairs  the  powers  of  the  body  to  resist  or  throiv  off 
disease." 


In  his  work— "The  Renewal  of  Life"— Dr.  T.  R.  Chambers  asks,  "What  is  a 
stimulant  ?"  and  thus  replies  : — "  It  is  usually  held  to  be  something  which  spurs  on  an 
animal  to  a  more  vigorous  performance  of  its  duties.  It  seems  doubtful  if,  on  the  healthy 
nervous  system,  this  is  ei^er  the  effect  of  alcohol,  even  In  the  most  moderate  doses,  and  for 
the  shortest  periods  of  time.  A  diminution  of  force  is  quite  consistent  with  augmented 
quickness  of  motion,  or  may  it  not  be  said  that,  in  involuntary  muscles,  it  implies  it  ?  The 
action  of  phloroform  is  to  quicken  the  pulse,  yet  the  observatiuns  of  Dr.  Bedford  Brown 
on  the  circulation  in  the  human  cerebrum  during  anaesthesia,  clearly  show  that  the 
propelling  power  of  the  heart  is  diminished  during  that  state.  It  is  clear  that  we  must 
cease  to  regard  alcohol  as  in  any  sense  an  aliment,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  out  as  it  tvent  in, 
and  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  leave  any  of  its  substance  behind  it." 

The  elaborate  experiments  of  the  eminent  physiologists,  Professors  LaUemand  and 
Perrin,  of  Paris,  in  conjunction  with  the  chemist,  Duroy,  have  demonstrated,  by  the  most 
accurate  tests,  that  alcohol  is  not  decomposed  in  the  living  body,  nor  could  the  most  careful 
analysis  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  any  of  its  derivatives  in  the  blood.  The  fact  is,  that 
alcohol  is  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the  excretory  organs,  the  liings,  skin,  and  kidneys, 
without  any  change  whatever  having  been  effected  in  its  substance,  and  this  establishes  its 
non-nuti'itive  character.  These  eminent  authorities  say: — "Facts  establish,  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  a  line  of  demarcation  between  alcohol  and  foods.  These  latter 
restore  the  forces  without  the  organism-  betraying,  by  disturbed  function  or  by  outward 
agitation,  the  labour  of  repair,  which  is  accomplished  silently  in  the  woof  of  the  tissues. 
Alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  provokes,  even  in  a  moderate  dose,  an  excitement 
which  extends  through  the  entire  economy." 

In  his  '■^Inquiry  into  the  reasons  and  results  of  the  prescription  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  sums  up  the  evils  of  the  alcoholic 
medication  in  these  forcible  terms  : — "Alcohol  is  an  agent  utterly  foreign  to  the  human 
body  and  its  normal  wants — one  that  never  gives  power  like  food,  nor  aids  circulation  like 
water,  nor  produces  heat  like  oil,  nor  purifies  like  fresh  air,  nor  helps  elimination  like 
exercise — an  agent,  the  sole,  perpetual,  and  inevitable  effects  of  which  are  to  arrest  blood 
development,  to  retain  waste  matter,  to  irritate  mucous  and  other  tissue,  to  thicken  normal 
juices,  to  im2)ede  digestion,  to  lower  animal  heat,  to  deaden  nervous  filament,  to  kill  mole- 
cular life,  and  to  xvaste,  through  the  excitement  it  creates  in  the  heart  and  head,  the  grand 
controlling  forces  ^f  the  nerves  and  brain." 

Temperance  copy  books  would  be  of  great  service.  I  wish  that  some  of  our  friends 
connected  with  the  stationeiy  business  would  get  one  out,  the  head  of  every  page  having 
a  copy  embodying  some  striking  sentiments  connected  with  our  cause. 
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REFORM  IN  THE  LICENSING  SYSTEM. 


For  ten  years  or  more  we  have  had  the  promise  of  government  to  introduce  a 
"  comprehensive  measure"  on  the  subject  of  public-house  licences  ;  and  in  prospect 
of  this  a  number  of  proposed  changes  have  from  time  to  time  been  withdrawn. 
That  glorious  beer  bill  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  in  18-"30,  passed  to  make 
every  cottage  happy,  has  become  so  intolerably  obnoxious  that  gentlemen,  making 
no  pretentions  to  the  title  of  temperance  reformers,  seem  determined  upon  its 
repeal.  An  association  has  been  formed  expressly  to  effect  this,  and  a  meeting 
was  recently  held  in  Manchester  to  render  it  support.  At  this  meeting  one  gen- 
tleman was  careful  to  tell  those  assembled,  that  "  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Temperance  League ;"  and  another  reverend  gentleman  went  a  step 
further,  prefacing  his  speech  by  saying  that  "  he  was  neither  a  teetotaler 
nor  a  temperance  man."  And  yet,  both  these  wish  to  be  considered  as 
advocates  of  sobriety.  "It  is  not  the  drink,"  they  say,  "  but  the  excessive 
use  of  it "  that  produces  the  evil.  Well,  and  what  is  their  expedient  for 
securing  the  tise,  and  yet  preventing  the  "excessive  use?"  Any  change  in  the 
liquor  ?  Any  test  by  which  it  could  be  ascertained  how  much  each  man  can  stand 
and  be  sober?  Any  rule  or  any  standard  to  decide  what  is  "excess,"  what  is  "use," 
or  what  is  "  abuse  ?"  There  was  no  attempt  of  this  sort ;  not  a  word  referring  to 
the  properties  of  the  drink,  but  as  usual,  the  anxiety  was  to  dis-associate  intoxication 
from  intoxicating  liquor ;  in  fact  to  separate  what  Grod  has  joined  together.  The 
same  inconsistency  was  put  forward  forty  years  ago,  and  it  was  then  urged  that 
families  could  get  their  drink  Avholesome,  harmless,  unadulterated,  and  enjoyit  at  home 
with  their  wives  and  children,  if  the  magistrates  were  deprived  of  the  exclusive 
power  of  granting  licences.  There  was  then,  as  now,  no  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  drink ;  its  orthodoxy  was  unimpeachable,  as  it  is  still.  Noio,  the  country  is  to 
be  sobered  by  requiring  all  the  licences  to  be  granted  hy  the  magistrates,  instead  of 
the  officers  of  excise.  It  is  a  movement  scarcely  worthy  of  the  temperance  people 
to  lose  their  time  upon.  Jt  is  something  like  the  old  womens'  dispute — Avhetber 
tea  is  better  brewed  in  a  metal  or  in  an  earthenware  pot.  Unless  the  change  wiU 
produce  less  selling,  less  buying,  and  less  drinking,  or  make  the  drink  less  intoxi- 
cating, it  will  be  of  no  earthly  use  whatever,  and  wiU  only  add  another  to  those 
interminable  tinkering  expedients  that  aim  at  removing  the  efiect  and  retaining  the 
cause. 

Some  teetotalers,  believing  that  no  system  could  be  worse  than  the  present  one, 
may  be  disposed  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  change.  But  let  me  remind  them  how 
inadvisable  it  is  to  allow  the  country  to  be  diverted  from  the  true  remedy.  Commit 
yourselves  to  this  change,  and  then,  however  drinking  may  prevail,  you  are  told  to 
wait,  as  the  new  system  has  not  had  time  for  a  fair  trial.  The  drink  will  be  the 
same  whether  sold  under  one  sort  of  licences  or  another,  and  till  the  people  are 
better  taught,  they  will  get  it  by  some  means  or  other.  It  is  quite  true,  if  all  the 
beershops  could  be  closed,  the  temptations  would  be  fewer;  but  should  this  change 
take  place,  the  "  invested  rights  "  principle,  as  usual,  will  be  recognised,  and  all  at 
present  in  the  trade  Avill  be  allowed  to  remain.  I  see  great  danger  in  giving  im- 
portance  to  these  tinkering  measures.  Our  maxim  is  to  explain  that  these  drinks» 
beer  and  wine,  as  well  as  spirits,  contain  alcohol,  are  all  incompatible  with  to  the 
normal  healthy  Avorking  of  the  human  system — that  the  "abuse,"  as  it  is  called, 
springs  out  of  the  use,  and  that  human  nature  must  either  be  changed  or  the  drink 
must  be  changed  before  the  two  can  work  harmoniously  together.  It  does  not 
matter  where  it  is  made,  by  whom  it  is  sold,  or  who  grants  the  licence,  if  the  alcoliol 
be  there,  a  combat  will  take  place  so  soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach  j  and,  like  th^ 
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Belgians  and  the  Gei*mans,  to  whom  the  Eev.  E.  IBirley  referred,  though  there  may 
not  he  so  much  gross  drunkenness,  there  will  he  a  want  of  perfect  sohriety  which  is 
inevitable  when  alcohol  is  taken.  The  teetotalers  must  not  he  put  off  with  such 
flimsy  reforms  as  the  one  before  us.  Will  the  magistrates  of  18G0  be  more  dis- 
cerning, more  impartial,  less  disposed  to  jobbery  and  favouritism  than  those  of 
1829  ?  Will  the  change  lead  less  to  monopoly,  or  less  to  increasing  the  value  of 
property,  which  prevents  magistrates  withholding  licences  even  from  houses 
well  known  as  the  haunts  of  thieves  and  prostitutes  ?  Even  granting  that  something 
might  be  gained  by  a  more  uniform  system  of  licences,  the  teetotal  remedy  is 
infinately  more  valuable,  and  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  smallest  degree  by 
taking  up  with  any  other  agitation. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  it  is  declared,  and  yet  those  who  patronize  the 
drink  are  ahke  opposed  to  personal  abstinence  and  legal  prohibition  ;  hut  whilst 
teetotalers  may  join  in  any  movement  that  will  lead  to  less  drinking,  and  the 
drinking  of  liquors  containing  less  alcohol,  they  must  always  make  these  two  objects 
prominent.  I  see  no  advantage  in  the  change  recently  mooted — the  proposition 
for  transferring  the  licensing  power  from  the  magistrates  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
or  Town  Councils.  These  bodies  are  far  less  independent  than  the  magistrates ; 
they  are  fully  as  capable  of  corrupt  influences  ;  and  in  their  election  to  office 
are  far  more  'in  the  power  of  the  drink  interest.  Some  persons,  mistaking  the 
purport  of  the  Permissive  I'ill  advocated  by  the  Alliance,  are  for  placing  the  power 
of  granting  licences  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  "  I  would  take  away  from  the 
magistrates  and  the  excise  the  power  of  granting  licences,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  people ;"  so  says  Handel  Cossham.  "This  system — the  present  system — is 
wrong,  and  the  power  of  granting  licences  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;" 
so  said  the  Mayor  of  Sunderland,  and  I  find  this  view  frequently  repeated.  Think 
of  the  populace  being  called  upon  annually  to  decide  upon  the  applications  for 
licences  to  sell  intoxicating  drink !  Could  anything  be  more  preposterous  ?  One  trial 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  mistake.  Fancy,  in  a  borough  like  ours,  11,000  rate- 
payers being  called  upon  to  decide  how  many  licences  shall  be  granted,  and  who  shall 
have,  and  who  shall  not  have  them !  The  Alliance  never  meant  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  always  repudiates  it.  To  have  the  power  oi  vetoing  all  licences  is  very  different 
from  the  power  of  granting  them.  The  exposure  of  every  new  application  at  the 
Church  doors,  and  the  open  annual  Brewster  Sessions  at  which  any  ratepayer  can 
state  his  objection  to  the  granting  of  a  licence,  is  a  recognition  of  the  veto  principle. 
But,  if  we  must  have  public-houses ;  if  these  houses  (as  I  maintain)  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  article  they  sell  cannot  avoid  doing  mischief ;  if  nuisances  are  to  he 
tolerated  in  deference  to  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  public — the  citizens,  for 
their  own  and  their  families'  protection,  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
self-defence.  The  magistrates  themselves  will  take  care  that  no  houses  contiguous 
to  their  own  are  opened  for  the  sale  of  drink,  and  the  same  power  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  others.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  majority  residing  within,  say  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  should  have  the  power  of  vetoing  the  granting  of  any 
licence.  This  seems  to  me  a  most  moderate  proposal,  and  as  liberty  to  sell  these 
drinks  is  really  a  liberty  to  do  evil — unavoidably  so — I  think  no  party  should  have 
this  liberty  if  one  half  of  those  who  have  to  bear  the  consequences  record  their 
objections  against  it. 

There  is  one  evil  which  every  citizen  feels  to  be  connected  with  the  present 
system  of  placing  a  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  it  creates 
a  monopoly,  conferring  an  advantage  upon  one  man's  property  and  withholding  it 
from  his  neighbour's  equally  worthy.  It  is  asked  why  should  No.  30  have  a  licence 
(adding,  say  =£500  to  the  worth  of  the  house),  and  No.  31,  with  exactly  the  same 
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premises,  be  denied  ?  As  a  remedy  I'or  this,  it  lias  been  proposed  that  the  trade, 
though  not  "  free,"  should  be  "  open,"  and  that  such  severe  restrictions  should  be 
attached  as  would  limit  the  trade  to  mucli  smaller  dimensions  than  the  magistrates' 
licences.  The  restrictions  proposed  are  something  like  these  : — A  very  much  higher 
charge  for  licences — special  inspectors  for  public-houses,  and  these  to  be  closed  much 
earlier  in  the  evening — the  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  law  properly  enforced — 
no  licences  to  be  granted  to  grocers  or  confectioners — and  that  a  majority  of 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  -^dthin  a  given  distance  should  have  a  veto. 
I  am  not  sure  but  this  would  be  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  magisterial  system, 
and  would  at  once  do  away  with  the  monopoly.  But,  after  all,  these  are  but 
expedients.  They  are  like  a  party  who,  not  being  allowed  to  part  with  the  mad 
bull,  are  consulting  as  to  how  they  shall  restrain  him  so  as  to  do  the  least  mischief. 
The  teetotalers  would  despatch  him  at  once,  and  our  efforts  must  be  to  bring  over 
the  country  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  same  opinion. 


THE  EDITOR'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— No.  0. 


This  paper  Avill  contain  a  sketch  of  my  labours  in  connection  with  the  press. 
From  a  youth  I  had  a  strong  inclination  for  scribbling,  and,  no  doubt.  Like  many 
young  people,  I  formed  an  over  estimate  of  my  talent  for  this  Avork.  1  was  not 
wanting  in  the  ambition  to  see  one's  self  in  piint ;  and  there  are  cases,  unquestion- 
ably,  where  this  turns  out  to  be  useful.  Long  before  I  attained  my  majority  I 
wrote  many  letters  to  the  newspapers,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  form 
any  estimate  as  to  the  extent  of  space  I  have  occupied  in  the  correspondent's 
columns,  especially  in  the  local  papers.  Sometimes  I  would  foUoAV  my  inclination 
by  Avriting  "  addressess  "  and  "  appeals,"  generally  condemnaitory  of  some  popular 
vice,  and  publishing  these  as  posters  on  the  walls.  A  few  of  these  are  still  preserved. 
From  placards  I  got  to  pamphlets;  one,  I  remember,  was  entitled  "  The  Besetting  Sin," 
directed  against  drunkenness,  but,  as  I  then  knew  no  better,  it  recognized  the 
moderate  use  of  strong  drink.  There  was  one  on  "  Confirmation ;"  another  on 
*'  Sunday  Schools ;"  also,  a  "  First  Book,"  for  persons  learning  to  read,  which,  I 
believe,  had  some  merit.  Each  lesson  filled  a  page,  and  finished  with  a  verse  of 
poetry  of  my  own  composition,  for  which,  I  confess,  I  have  no  talent.  Commencing 
with  short  words,  without  silent  letters,  the  lessons  were  better  adapted  for  be- 
ginners  than  those  in  any  elementary  Avork  I  have  seen.  I  published  also  in  1825, 
♦'  An  Address  to  the  poorest  classes,"  price  2d.,  which  contained  advice  upon  almost 
every  topic  connected  with  domestic  management.  This  had  a  considerable  sale, 
and  Avent  through  several  editions.  In  January,  18:31,  I  commenced  The  Moral 
Reformer,  price  Od.,  which  Avas  continued  monthly,  forming,  at  its  conclusion, 
three  yearly  volumes.  The  contents  of  this  Avork  are  miscellaneous ;  but  bearing 
chiefly  on  moral  questions,  domestic  management,  and  practical  religion. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  took  up,  and  Avas  the  first  periodical  to  advocate,  the 
teetotal  doctrine.  This  publication  Avas  superseded  by  my  Temperance  Advocate, 
which  commenced  in  January,  1834,  and  Avas  published  montbly  for  four  years. 
In  no  AVork  of  that  period,  I  may  venture  to  say,  Avas  there  the  same  amount  of 
clear  reasoning,  strong  arguments,  poAverful  facts,  and  interesting  narratives  and 
intelligence,  as  in  this  periodical.  If  I  could  procure  a  perfect  copy,  or  a  feAv  copies, 
I  should  not  object  to  give  three  times  the  published  price  for  them.  It  Avas  the 
first  and  the  only  teetotal  periodical  issued,  till  the  Temperance  Star,  Herald^ 
&c.,  made  their  appearance.  At  the  close  of  1847,  1  handed  over  this  >vork,  and 
the  connection,  to  '"The  British  Association"  (uoav  "League"),  and  it  has  been 
continued  by  this  body,  with  some  changes  in  its  foriq,  ever  since.    I  then  com. 
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menced,  in  Januaiy,  1838,  a  new  series  of  the  Moral  Reformer ;  but,  owing  to  bad 
health,  it  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  in  February  the  following  year. 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  in  which  I  took  an  active  part,  required  a  perio- 
dical adapted  for  the  working  classes.  I  therefore  commenced,  in  1841,  an  illus- 
trated paper,  called  The  Struggle,  which  I  brought  out  every  Saturday  morning 
for  four  and  a  half  years,  price  one  halfpenny.  The  questions  of  free  trade,  corn  law 
repeal,  cheap  bread,  and  collateral  subjects,  were  discussed  and  illustrated  in  all 
their  phases ;  and,  for  the  designs  and  drawings,  I  was  much  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Aspland,  of  Liverpool.  The  illustrations,  though  by  no  means  first- 
rate,  were  well  adapted  to  influence  the  popular  mind.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  were  engraved  by  my  son  Howard.  This  little  work  was  said  to  have  pro- 
duced deep  impressions  upon  the  agricultural  labourers,  amongst  whom  and  other 
classes  it  had  a  large  circulation.  When  I  state  that  these  periodicals,  extending 
over  the  years  1832  to  1S47,  were  got  out  amidst  the  toils  of  business,  that 
most  of  the  articles  were  written  by  myself,  and  that  my  general  health  at  that  time 
was  not  good,  my  friends  may  well  join  me  in  surprise  as  to  how  I  was  able  to 
accomplish  so  much.  But  the  fact  is,  whatever  I  engaged  in,  I  pursued  with  as  much 
energy  as  if  the  success  depended  upon  my  exertions  alone.  I  occasionally  glance 
over  the  940  pages  of  the  Struggle,  and  the  370  engravings,  and  read  with  great 
interest,  now  that  the  struggle  is  over,  some  of  the  pithy  striking  articles  which  they 
contain  ;  and,  looking  back,  I  often  Avonder  how  I  got  through  all  this  labour.  On 
closing  this  work,  I  remember,  I  Avas  so  "  done  up,"  that  I  could  not  make  an  effort 
to  get  an  engraving  for  the  last  number,  and  hence  I  had  to  order  that  which  had  ap- 
peared in  No.  234  to  be  repeated  in  235,  the  first  pages  appearing  now  with  the  same 
design.  About  this  time  I  fortunately  became  acquainted  with  the  "  Water  Treat- 
ment ;"  and,  with  this  and  rest,  I  shortly  seemed  fit  for  another  campaign.  For 
some  time  I  had  cherished  a  wish  to  start  a  newspaper,  some  of  my  sons  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  printing  business.  I  sent  for  my  son  John,  and  made 
a  proposition  to  commence  a  Preston  paper,  although  it  was  supposed  that  the 
ground  was  fully  occupied.  The  first  issue  was  in  February,  1844.  It  was 
called  the  Preston  Guardian,  and  in  face  of  many  difficulties  it  succeeded  far  beyond 
my  expectation.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Cobden,  referring  to  it,  said  he 
never  remembered  a  case  of  a  local  paper  succeeding  as  this  had  done  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  subject  to  the  same  competition.  I  should  like  here  to  record  the  fact 
which  I  have  often  stated  in  private,  that  had  it  not  been  for  cold  water,  there  would 
not  have  been  any  Preston  Guardian.  For  some  years  my  son  John  was  the 
editor,  commencing  Avhen  only  twenty-one,  I  writing  occasionally  the  leaders  on 
local  matters  ;  and  to  his  talent  the  success  might  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed. 
My  eldest  son,  William,  in  addition  to  sub-editing  and  Avriting  occasional  leaders, 
had  the  management  of  the  business  department  for  many  years,  until  compelled  to 
relinquish  it  by  ill  health.  My  youngest  son,  Franklin  Livesey,  Avas  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  paper,  and  my  son  Howard  gave  occasional  assistance. 
It  became  a  good  property,  and  was  sold  to  Mr.  George  Toulmin,  the  present  pro- 
prietor, in  1850.  During  all  this  time  the  superintendence  devolved  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  myself,  and  I  need  not  inform  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
connection  with  the  newspaper  press,  of  the  labour  and  anxiety  which  were  insepa- 
rable from  such  an  undertaking. 

My  intense  application  often  brought  me  down,  but  upon  recovering  I  never 
felt  easy  Avithout  making  some  neAv  efi"ort  to  forAvard  the  moral  and  social  improve* 
ment  of  the  masses.  In  every  agitation  I  recognised  the  power  of  the  press,  and 
felt  the  importance  of  enlisting  its  services  in  the  object.  In  January,  1853, 1 
commenced  another  monthly  perioxiical,  called  "  The  Progressionist,"  but  after  the 
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issue  of  six  or  seven  numbers  I  was  obliged,  for  want  of  liealtb,  to  hand  it  over  to 
other  hands,  I  being  an  occasional  contributor.  I  may  also  name  that,  at  one 
time,  I  issued  a  series  of  what  I  called  "  Letter  Linings,"  neatly  printed  on  v/riting 
paper,  so  as  to  be  enclosed  with  letters  in  a  fair  sized  envelope  without  being  folded. 
They  were  about  ten  in  number,  all  of  a  practical  character.  The  following 
headings  will  give  an  idea  of  them— "For  the  parlour  table;"  "Remember 
the  poor ;''  "  Pay  your  debts."  Economy,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  was  always 
practised  in  our  house-keeping.  I  felt  convinced  that  many  people  are  little  aware 
of  the  amount  of  their  expenditure  for  want  of  keeping  a  record  of  it,  and  are  at 
a  loss  how  and  in  what  to  save  when  they  find  their  means  inadequate.  Xot 
satisfied  A\-ith  the  arrangement  of  the  "  House  Keeper's  Registers  "  then  in  circu- 
lation, I  got  one  up  to  my  own  mind,  and  published  it,  price  one  shilling.  I  was 
disappointed  as  to  its  sale,  and  I  have  always  found,  for  some  reason  or  other,  that 
wives  are  very  unwilling  to  use  a  register.  If  they  are  supplied  with  one  the  entries 
are  generally  irregular  or  neglected. 

Of  my  publications  in  connection  with  the  temperance  movement,  it  will  be 
difiicult  to  give  any  adequate  idea.  I  have  already  spoken  of  my  "  Advocate." 
For  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  teetotalism,  in  1803,  the  whole  country 
was  suppHed  with  tracts  from  my  oflice.  I  started  a  small  printing  establisbment 
in  that  year,  and,  besides  tracts  of  my  own  writing,  I  reprinted  many  others,  in- 
eluding  valuable  documents  from  America,  such  as  "  Thou  shalt  not  kUl,"  "Physio- 
logical influence  of  alcohol,"  "  Temperance  Doctor,"  &c.  I  have  never  since  been  -\rith- 
out  temperance  tracts  or  bills  in  some  shape.  I  published  a  sheet  of  the  latter 
containing  thirty-two  in  number,  which  were  sold  at  lOd.  a  1,000.  Most  of  my  biUa 
have  been  published  in  London  by  others,  and  some  in  America,  and  I  am  some- 
times  amused  to  find  these  same  bills  reprinted  in  our  periodicals  at  home,  and 
acknowledged  as  belonging  to  American  pubhcations.  Not  long  since,  I  noticed  one 
of  them,  headed  '•  I  don't  drink  Avine."  Latterly  I  have  brought  out  a  fresh  series 
of  bills,  larger  and  on  good  paper,  which  I  sell  at  Is.  Gd.  per  1,000,  the  mere  price 
of  the  paper  and  machining ;  and  these  I  am  anxious  to  see  circulated  in  millions. 
They  are  excellent  for  visiting  with,  and,  without  house  to  house  visitation,  I  don't 
think  any  society  can  be  said  to  do  its  duty.  I  believe  I  drew  up  and  published  the 
first  teetotal  almanac,  and  our  Preston  book  of  "melodies"  is  of  my  selecting.  The 
chief  parts  of  my  lecture,  generally  known  as  the  "  Malt  Liquor  lecture,"  first 
&j[i])e&red  in  the  Moral  Reformer ;  but  was  published  as  a  pamphlet  (price  6d.)  in 
1835  or  183C.  Soon  after,  penny  editions  were  issued  from  London,  Birmingham, 
Edinburgh,  &c.  In  this  latter  form,  stereotyped,  I  have  continued  it  ever  since ; 
and  I  suppose  the  circulation  of  this  lecture  has  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  any  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  defence  of  teetotal  principles.  In  emergencies,  I  seem 
always  to  have  been  able  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  defend  what  I  considered  the  truth. 
I  brought  out  a  pamphlet  of  IG  pages,  in  defence  of  Wilson  Patten's  bill  on  Sunday 
closing,  when  it  was  threatened  to  be  repealed.  Every  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Lords  was  supplied  with  a  copy.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, when  he  introduced  his  wine  and  grocers'  licences.  Preferring,  as  I  do, 
imperial  to  permissive  legislation  in  coping  with  the  drink  traffic,  so  powerful  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  audacity,  I  published  a  pamphlet  in  1862,  entitled  "  Free 
and  friendly  remarks  upon  the  Permissive  Bill,  Temperance  Legislation,  and  the 
Alliance."  When  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  was  threatened,  in  1804,  I  entered 
fully  into  eveiy  branch  of  the  question  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  ^lalt.  Malt  Liquor, 
Malt  Tax,  Beer,  and  Barley,  being  a  reply  to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  :M.P.  for  East 
Sufi'olk,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Smee,  and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt 
Tax,"  and  which  had  a  large  circulation.    In  fact,  I  never  seemed  as  if  I  could  sit 
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do\vn  and  be  quiet  when  I  saw  work  Avanted  doing,  and  felt  able  to  render  any 
assistance.  I  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  establishment  and  circulation 
of  temperance  periodicals.  I  gave  considerable  time  in  assisting  to  start  the 
"  AUiance  News."  From  the  first  I  have  watched  with  concern  the  progress  of  the 
"  Temperance  Advocate ;"  and  in  order  to  raise  the  circulation  I  consented,  in  1862, 
again  to  undertake  the  editorshij),  and  to  commence  a  "new  series,"  on  which  occa- 
sion the  following  note  was  sent  by  our  friend,  Thomas  Whittaker ; — "You 
may  send  twelve  copies  of  the  paper  weekly,  for  which  I  will  try  to  get  subscribers 
among  my  neighbours.  I  am  made  young  again  by  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Livesey,  the  father  of  the  Temperance  Advocate,  has  consented  once  again  to  revive 
and  disciphne  his  somewhat  wayward  child.  Many  besides  myself  will  rejoice  at 
this  ari'angement."  After  adding  considerably  to  the  number  of  subscribers,  at  the 
end  of  nine  weeks  I  Avas,  owing  to  being  overworked,  obhged  to  relinquish  my 
duties.  And  now,  feeling  indisposed  to  leave  home,  and  for  the  last  year  and  nine 
months  having  been  compelled  to  forego  any  inclination  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  my  wife,  almost  the  only  means  left  me  to  seiwe  the  cause  to  any 
extent  is  the  press.  Of  my  present  undertaking  I  need  say  little.  The  Staunch 
Teetotaler  was  commenced  with  much  misgiving ;  but  having  brought  it  to  its 
twenty-first  number,  I  rejoice  that  during  these  20  months  1  have  been  able,  in  this 
way,  to  be  among  the  hosts  of  our  noble  army,  combating  the  greatest  tyrant  that 
ever  ruled  on  God's  earth.  Of  the  execution  of  this  work  I  have  only  to  say  that 
my  teetotal  friends  generally  seem  well  pleased.  I  constantly  receive  letters  of 
commendation  too  flattering  for  me  to  publish.  My  chief  aim,  from  the  first,  was 
to  stimulate  our  friends  to  increased  efforts,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  foUy  of 
reljdng  upon  patronage,  plausible  reports,  legislation,  or  anything  else  in  place  of 
their  own  labours. 

"With  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  the  Preston  Guardian,  was  coupled  the  Avhole 
of  the  plant,  so  that  my  printing  establishment,  started  in  1832,  closed  Avith  the 
year  1850,  and,  since  then,  I  have  got  all  my  work  done  at  other  offices.  Although 
unfavourable  to  testimonials,  and  having  several  times  opposed  the  wishes  of  my 
friends  in  that  direction  in  reference  to  myself,  I  felt,  in  parting  Avith  the  olfice,  that  I 
ought  to  allow  the  men  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  feelings  on  that  occasion. 
This  they  did  by  presenting,  engraved  on  vellum  and  beautifully  framed,  the  fol- 
lowing address : — 

An  Addhess  Phesented  to  Joseph  Livesey,  Esq.,  at  his  Eesidence,  Bank 
Parade,  on  Wednesday,  Febeuahy  1,   1800,  by  the  Persons  in  his 
LATE  Employ. 
Dear  Sir, 

"We,  the  undersigned  persons,  employed  upon  the  Preston  Guardian  ncAvspapcr,  (from 
the  management  and  proprietorship  of  Avliich  you  htu'e  just  retired)  arc  anxious  to  express 
our  grateful  sense  of  the  numerous  favours  received  by  us  from  your  hands,  and  to  record 
our  conviction  of  the  extended  usefulness  of  your  labours,  and  the  purity  of  motive  by 
which  yom-  conduct  in  public  and  private  has  been  regulated. 

Your  example  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  young  men  of  the 
present  and  next  generations,  as  the  leading  events  of  your  extraordinary  career  are  Avell 
known  throughout  England ;  but,  in  Lancashire — especially  that  part  of  the  County 
which  has  had  the  benefit  of  your  personal  service— yom-  name  has  become,  and  must  for 
a  long  time  remain,  a  household  Avord  of  esteem  and  reverence.  The  domestic  virtues 
haA-e  been  enforced  by  your  tongue  and  pen,  and  beautifully  illustrated  in  your  practice. 
The  obligations  and  duties  of  a  pubhc  man  have  been  taught  and  exemplified  in  you  Avith 
rare  consistency.  Your  biography  Avhen  A\Titten  Avill  exhibit  one  of  the  most  notable 
instances  of  "  the  pm-suit  of  knowledge  under  diflSculties,"  and  of  its  true  application. 
Patient  industry,  singleness  of  purpose,  directness  of  aim,  modesty  and  confidence, 
xmostentatious  charity,  and  practical  benevolence,  are  the  salient  traits  of  character  which 
yoiir  long  life  has  embodied.  These  qualities  have  won  for  you  the  respect  of  all  earnest 
men,  and  have  enlisted  the  affection  of  those  who  have  been  immediately  associated  -with 
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you  in  various  undertakings  :  your  anxiety  on  all  occasions,  and  by  evciy  means  wliich 
you  considered  legitimate,  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  persons  in  your 
employment,  establishes  a  claim  on  their  gratitude,  and  we  fully  recognise  and  admit  our 
share  of  these  benefits. 

It  is  usually  the  fate  of  public  men  to  have  their  intentions  and  motives  questioned  by 
ungenerous  contemporaries,  but  wo  can  assure  you  that  the  results  of  your  labours  are  not 
undervalued  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  satis- 
factory for  you  to  observe  how  many  habits  and  institutions  have  been  amended,  reformed, 
and  established— some  partially,  others  chiefly,  some  entirely — through  your  exertions. 

Although  yoxu' retirement  is  not  a  matter  that  Ave  can  regard  with  inditiercnce,  or 
indeed  without  some  regret,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  repose  you  now  seek  has  been  fairly 
earned  by  a  long  period  of  successful  toil  for  the  public  good.  We  do  not,  therefore,  feel 
that,  if  we  had  the  power,  we  should  be  justified  in  trying  to  alter  your  decision.  We 
only  venture  to  ask  that  you  will  continue  by  your  precept  and  example,  so  far  as  may  be 
compatible  with  your  own  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  existence,  to  aid  the  endeavours  of 
the  poor  to  amend  their  lives  and  circumstances.  We  also  wish,  by  this  address,  to  convey 
our  sincere  and  heartfelt  desire  that  you  may  be  spared  many  years  to  witness  the  further 
realisation  of  those  political  and  social  reforms  which  you  have  helped  to  create  ;  and  we 
fervently  hope  thnt  in  retirement,  you  and  your  family  may  experience  a  degree  of  happi- 
ness, not  to  be  derived  from  such  arduous  and  anxious  pursuits  as  those  in  which  you  have 
been,  until  very  recently,  engaged. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

J.   A.   DENHAM.  GEORGE   TAYLOR..  JOHN    CASH. 

WALTER    BOND.  GEORGE   COULTHAED.  THOS.    H.   HEALD. 

RICHARD   CLARKSON.  W.    A.   WATTS.  CHARLES   GREENALL. 

THOMAS   BL-TCHER.  JOHN   CRAGG.  THOMAS   BREWER. 

THOMAS   rOOLE.  ISAAC   HENDERSON.  JONATHAN    SHEPHERD. 

RICHARD   SHEPHERD.  MARK  PARKINSON.  A.   V.   MYRES. 


THE   ACTION    OF  ALCOHOL. 


This  paper  is  for  drinkers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  There  is  one  point  I  want,  more 
than  any  other,  to  fix  your  attention  upon.  You  see  on  all  hands  what  drinking 
beer,  wine,  and  spirits  j)roduce — -the  poverty,  misery,  embarrassments,  crime,  disease, 
and  premature  deaths  which  abound  among  all  classes.  You  know  that  there  is 
not  a  street — scarcely  a  house — where  these  calamities,  less  or  more,  are  not  to  be 
found ;  and  yet,  you  go  on  using  the  very  article  that  produces  all  these — paying  for 
it  at  a  great  price,  and  sharing  in  the  penalty.  If  there  were  another  single  article 
in  the  whole  Avorld  that  produced  half  the  mischief  of  strong  drink,  don't  you  think 
that  everybody's  determination  would  be  aroused  to  ascertain  of  what  it  was  com- 
posed, how  it  acted,  and  how  it  could  be  avoided  ?  This  is  what  I  want  you  to  do, 
and  this  is  what  society  should  have  done  long  since  respecting  intoxicating  liquors. 
I  want  you  to  examine  the  liquor  for  yourselves,  and  not  be  led  away  by  the  general 
good  opinion  of  it  which  is  abroad  in  society.  When  the  potato  rot  became  so 
virulent,  the  government  issued  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  any 
amount  of  money  would  have  been  paid  if  that  could  have  been  ascertained.  The 
rinderpest  was  a  similar  case.  The  whole  nation  was  moved,  and  an  immense  cost 
has  been  incurred  to  find  out  the  cause.  But  in  neither  case  have  we  succeeded. 
But  here  is  the  drink  "pest"— the  liquor  "rot,"  putting  all  the  evils  of  other 
pests  and  lots  far  in  the  shade,  where  the  cause  can  he  easily  ascertained,  and  yet  no 
one  of  your  class — the  drinking  class  I  mean — seems  inclined  to  bottom  the  matter. 
I  want  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  you. 

In  every  glass  of  beer,  porter,  gin,  rum,  wine,  or  whisky,  there  is  something  that 
produces  mischief.  This  you  know  in  part,  but  you  content  yourselves  with  simply 
aiming  to  drink  rather  less,  that  the  mischief  may  not  be  too  palpable.  Now,  lohat 
is  this  thing  that  produces  the  mischief?  It  is  not  the  water;  no,  that  is  honest  and 
harmless.  It  is  not  the  colouring  matter  nor  the  flavouring  matter,  for  these,  too,  are 
harmless.  In  the  case  of  beer  and  porter  it  is  not  the  malt,  for,  though  there  be  but 
little  left  in  the  drink,  it  will  not  intoxicate.  What,  then,  does  the  mischief  ?  Alcohol  I 
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None  of  these  drinks  are  without  it ;  they  all  contain  it  in  diflferent  degrees,  and  it 
is  this  and  this  only  that  produces  intoxication.  No  matter  whether  you  are  half  a 
sheet  or  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  it  is  the  alcohol  only  that  constitutes  the  cause. 
In  reading  our  publications,  you  wiU  see  that  we  constantly  use  the  terms  "alcoholic 
liquor;"  and  I  am  anxious  that  every  one  of  you  should  understand  what  we  mean 
by  this.  Sometimes  we  say,  and  most  people  who  are  not  teetotalers  say,  "  spirituous 
liquors."  The  terms,  alcohol  and  spirit,  are  often  used  one  for  the  other,  though  in 
strictness,  the  former  has  twice  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  latter.  When  you 
read  of  "  proof  spirit,"  it  always  conveys  the  idea  of  something  very  strong,  yet  this 
is  about  half  water ;  pure  alcohol  is  the  same  article,  but  t\rice  the  strength.  You 
know  Avhat  "  spirits  of  wine  " — used  for  French-polishing,  and  for  various  domestic 
purposes — is.  This  is  simply  alcohol,  and  when  you  notice  its  power  in  producing 
a  beautiful  i^olish  on  the  mahogany  table,  you  need  not  wonder  at  the  polish  you 
see  upon  the  tippler's  lips  after  taking  his  glasses.  This  alcohol  is  colourless, 
like  Avater,  and  is  in  its  essence  a  rank  poison.  It  is  classed  by  all  the  first-rate 
lexicologists  ■with  poisons.  In. its  undiluted  state  a  small  quantity  kills  instantly; 
cases  of  which,  both  of  grown  persons  and  children,  you  will  well  remember.  And 
this  killing  is  only  the  effect  of  a  complete  paralization  of  the  resistant  powers  of 
the  body,  towards  which  every  instance  of  intoxication  is  a  certain  approach.  If 
we  saw  men  staggering  and  prostrate  from  any  other  cause  we  should  be  alarmed, 
but  the  cases  from  intoxicating  liquor  are  so  frequent  that  we  rather  laugh  than 
weep  at  the  folly  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Even  a  small  quantity  of  this  alcohol 
tells  almost  instantly.  In  ordinary  beer,  there  is  only  about  six  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
and  yet  a  glass  is  said  to  "  refresh,"  and  two  or  three  to  make  a  man  "  cheery." 
This  feeUng,  j)roduced  by  a  moderate  taking  of  beer  or  wine,  is  sought  after  as  an 
enjoyment,  especially  by  parties  who  overlook  the  re-action,  audit  is  this  false  feeling 
that  deceives  the  bulk  of  drinkers,  Alcohol  will  not  digest,  it  does  not  give  a  par- 
ticle of  real  strength  ;  but,  entering  the  stomach,  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
circulating  system,  and  after  disturbing  every  part  of  the  nervous  machinery,  makes 
its  exit  by  the  breath,  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  &c.,  unchanged,  as  it  went  in.  Alcohol 
is  not  a  feeder,  it  is  not  a  source  of  strength  ;  it  imparts  no  natural  animal  heat;  it 
protects  no  part  from  waste ;  it  is,  in  fact,  simply  an  intruder,  a  disturber,  an  wp- 
setter  of  the  nonnal  working  of  the  frame.  So  soon  as  it  enters,  whether  it  be  in 
the  shape  of  "  spirit  and  water,"  wine,  or  malt  liquor,  the  nervous  system  is 
alarmed,  and  exerts  all  its  power  to  effect  its  expulsion  ;  and  the  lively  feehng  that 
is  created — this  stimulation  as  it  is  called — is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
conflict  that  is  commenced  and  carried  on  in  the  system  against  this  enemy  by  the 
conservative  power  of  nature.  Such  is  the  tlisordered  state  into  which  the  nervous 
system  is  thrown,  that  the  muscles  are  visibly  relaxed,  and  when  carried  far  enough 
the  limbs  are  unable  to  perform  their  functions.  The  brain  is  so  affected  that  the 
individual  much  resembles  a  lunatic.  Delirium  tremens,  indeed,  is  but  the  comple- 
tion of  that  derangement  that  commences  with  the  first  glass.  We  talk  about 
drunkenness ;  but  what  a  vast  amount  of  non-sohrictij  is  there  by  the  use  of 
alcohol,  of  which  neither  the  public  eye  nor  the  public  courts  take  any  cognizance  ! 
To  be  thoroughly  sober  seems,  to  many  people,  to  be  a  state  of  misery.  TippHng, 
dram-drinking,  running  glasses,  "  nips,"  and  "  squibs,"  are  all  symptoms  of  dis- 
content with  our  normal  condition — with  that  cool,  regular,  orderly  working  of 
human  nature  which  the  Great  Creator  has  established. 

Turn  we  to  the  full-blown  drinkers,  and  what  do  we  behold?  Alcoholic 
killing  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  A  great  deal  is  concealed ;  every 
lover  of  strong  drink  lends  his  aid  to  concealment,  but  stiU,  murder  will  out.  You 
Bee  that  man  dead ;  he  leaped  into  the  canal  last  night ;  it  was  a  disordered  brain 
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by  aleoliol  that  impelled  him  to  do  so.  There  is  a  woman  fallen  down  the  cellar 
steps,  and  killed  without  a  moment's  warning  ;  she  was  drunk  with  alcohol.  What 
is  that  noise,  that  disorder  and  fighting,  and  the  constables  running  to  quell  the  riot 
in  the  George  and  Dragon  ?  It  is  all  induced  by  the  maddening  effect  of  alcoholic 
liquor.  There  goes  the  hearse  and  morning  coaches  at  Mr.  — 's  funeral.  The  family  is 
in  deep  sorrow  at  the  event,  and  the  effects  will  bear  heavily  upon  the  widow  and  the 
children.  He  began  to  like  stimulation ;  got  to  take  wine  and  than  brandy  daily, 
and  there  is  the  result — a  young  man  being  conveyed  to  the  tomb.  Alcohol  killed 
Mm.  I  might  fill  volumes  with  the  fatal  effects  of  this  insiduous  poison ;  they 
exceed  all  human  calculation. 

And  yet,  cursed  as  society  is  with  this  subtle  enemy,  you  see  a  great  part  of 
the  nation  engaged  either  in  its  manufacture  or  its  sale,  or  in  producing  the 
materials  of  which,  and  by  which  it  has  to  be  produced.  Nature  has  not  supplied 
the  article.  Like  the  deadly  weapons  of  the  battle  field,  it  has  to  be  made  with 
human  hands  and  human  ingenuity.  If  you  want  water — the  only  thing  that  will 
quench  thirst — you  can  go  to  the  spring ;  if  you  want  milk,  nature  has  it  ready  for 
your  use ;  but  if  you  want  alcoholic  liquor  you  have  to  make  it,  requiring  no  little 
skill  and  clever  management.  It  is  the  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation. 
Fruits,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  matter  containing  sugar,  say  apples,  grapes,  sugar 
canes,  sprit  barley,  brought  into  a  state  of  solution  at  a  certain  temperature,  will 
begin  to  ferment.  This  fermentation  is  a  process  of  decomposition  or  rotting.  Its 
first  stages  are  called  vinous,  the  next  the  acetous,  and  the  last  the  putrifactive.  In 
the  first  stage  the  sugar  becomes  converted  into  spirit  or  alcohol,  and  it  is  by 
securing  it  at  this  point,  and  confining  the  liquor  from  atmospheric  influences,  that 
it  is  prevented  from  running  into  the  next  stage,  which  would  be  vinegar,  or  the 
last,  which  would  be  that  of  putrescence.  I  have  gone  into  this  explanation  that 
you  may  see  that  all  these  dangerous  drinks  are  manufactured  articles,  and  not,  as 
some  would  teU  us,  the  gifts  of  Providence.  So  far  from  this,  the  gifts  of  Providence 
are  taken,  and  their  nutritious  properties  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  this  alcoholic 
liquor.  When  men  talk  of  malting  barley,  of  mashing  the  malt  and  fermenting 
the  liquor,  you  are  apt  to  think  that  all  these  performances  are  to  give 
you  a  healthy  nutritious  beverage,  whereas,  the  whole  of  these  processes  tend 
to  lesson  nutrition,  and  to  produce  as  much  of  the  poison,  alcohol,  as 
is  possible,  so  as  to  give  the  drink  an  intoxicating  power.  A  great  deal 
of  fuss  is  made  about  names,  flavours,  and  the  aroma  of  our  popular 
drinks,  but'  take  this  one  article  ovit  (alcohol),  and  there  is  neither  lady  nor 
gentleman,  peer  or  peasant  that  would  drink  them.  They  like  alcohol  because 
it  seems  to  inspire  them  with  fresh  life.  The  man  with  an  unhappy  temperament,  or 
the  man  that  stuffs  his  stomach  at  dinner  till  it  cannot  Avork,  is  sure  to  go  to  the 
wine  bottle  for  relief.  He  gets  present  enjoyment,  and  cares  nothing  for  conse- 
quences, either  upon  himself  or  others.  And,  at  public  festivities  and  pubUc 
dinners,  fools  and  fools  speeches  would  both  be  wanting  if  it  were  not  for  alcohol. 


What  a  blessed  movement  is  the  Metropolitan  Fountain  Association !  How  have  I 
stood  and  witnessed  persons  drinking,  and  with  what  pleasure  have  I  heard  their  remarks. 
What  a  summer  this  has  been  to  test  the  value  of  the  118  fountains  in  Loudon.  But  they 
want  200  at  least.  Poor  Gurney  has  lived  for  a  noble  purpose.  I  have  felt  much  for 
laxm.— Clerical  Correspondent. 

I  always  like  mixing  with  the  people  ;  I  like  stopping  and  talkmg  with  them  wlien 
I  meet  theni  in  the  street,  and  I  have  always  had  the  idea  that  if  religion  was  less  eiu- 
bodied  in  f.:)rms  and  ceremonies,  less  tied  to  the  church  and  chapel,  and  was  more  diffusive 
and  more  active  in  the  performance  of  christian  duties  among  the  masses,  we  should  not 
have  to  complain  so  much  as  we  do  of  the  want  of  religion.  I  should  like  to  see  the  rich 
mixing  with  the  poor,  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  till  this  is  done  more  than  at  present  we 
need  expect  little  improvement  in  the  general  behaviour  of  the  people. 
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VAKIETIES. 

"  Another  workhouse  for  Liverpool,  to  cost  £70,000  to  £80,000,"  so  say  the  papers. 
This,  then,  is  another  place  in  which  the  increasing-  wreck  of  the  dram  and  di'inking 
ehops  is  to  be  stoi'ed. 

A  Wife's  Testimony : — "You  cannot  tell  how  happy  I  am.  Our  Jack  has  joined  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  and  now  he  comes  home  sober,  and  brings  all  his  money,  sits  by 
the  cheerful  tire,  begins  to  say  his  prayers,  and  talks  of  serving-  God  and  going  to  heaven. 
"We're  like  new  married  folks!     Thank  God  for  the  Sons  of  Temperance." 

Abstinence  or  moderate  drinking  I  That's  the  question  ;  and  until  that  is  settled  all 
ourwi'iting  and  speaking  is  important  only  in  proportion  as  it  brings  us  to  this  point.  A 
hundred  sermons,  and  brilliant  speeches  amount  to  little  or  nothing  unless  they  demon- 
strate that  moderate  drinking  is  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  tendencies,  decidedly  injurious. 
Let  all  teetotalers  take  note  of  this. 

"  Do  you  think  anybody  could  work  on  cold  water?"  said  an  anti-teetotaler,  "No, 
nor  on  cold  ale  either,"  was  the  reply,  ''  it  is  not  what  the  horse  drinks  that  makes  its 
ribs  wrinkle  with  fat,  but  what  it  eats  ;  corn  and  beans,  and  hay,  and  water  to  assist  in 
their  dispersion  throughout  the  frame.  And  the  case  is  similar  with  man  ;  your  drinking 
beer,  and  porter,  and  cider,  to  give  you  strength  is  all  a  delusion  ;  they  don't  contain  the 
materials  for  doing  this.     It  is  the  solids  not  the  liquids  that  feed." 

One  day  on  the  Rhine  I  came  up  to  some  men  with  a  horse  and  cart  who  were  cutting 
from  a  large  mass  of  material,  square  pieces  like  our  peats.  Enquiring  what  it  was  I  was 
told  that  the  mass  consisted  of  grape  husks,  the  refuse  of  a  large  wine  press  in  operation 
there.  This  they  cut  into  squares  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  for  fuel.  It  was  to  me 
another  proof  of  the  ivaste  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  wine  like  other  alcoholic 
liquors.  If  the  grapes  were  preserved  as  we  jjreserve  our  fruits,  the  husks  as  well  as  the 
pulp  would  be  eaten,  and  the  grape  sugar,  instead  of  being  fermented  into  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  alcohol,  would  be  used  as  proper  nourishment. 

Murder,  they  say,  will  out.  "  You  have  been  at  the  dram  shop,"  said  the  husband 
to  his  wife  after  returning  from  the  market  with  a  basket  of  provisions  ;  *'  Not  I  indeed, 
do  yo  think  I  would  goto  such  a  place?"  washer  smart  reply.  The  husband  repeated 
the  charge,  till  the  temper  of  each  began  to  show  itself.  "Its  no  matter  denying  it,"  said 
the  man,  "  here  it  is  in  black  and  white,"  producing  a  small  bill  which  he  had  taken  out 
of  her  basket.  The  fact  is,  one  of  our  clever  teetotalers  popped  the  bill  into  her  basket 
as  .«he  was  coming  out  of  the  place,  and  this  was  the  heading,  "  You  have  been  at 
THE  Dram  Shop." 

The  thirty-first  annual  conference  oi  the  AVest  of  England  and  South  "Wales  Tem- 
perance League  was  held  at  Dorchester  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  llth,  under  the  presidency  of 
Robert  Charlton,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Thornton,  secretary,  read  the  report,  which 
showed  the  number  of  atfiliated  societies  to  be  217,  being  an  increase  of  42  during  the 
year.  Respecting  the  agency  of  the  League,  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  year,  Mr.  T. 
Hardy,  Mr.  R.  W.  Duxbury,  Mr.  N.  Smyth,  Mr.  J.  Eddy,  and  Mr.  T.  I.  White  had 
efficiently  fulfiUed  their  duties.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  had  been  £586  Os.  9d.  The 
conference  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Clinker,  Mr.  C.  Jupe,  Rev.  Dr.  Gale,  and 
othei-s,  and  appropiiate  resolutions  were  passed.  An  interesting  tea  party  followed,  and  a 
public  meeting  in  the  evening. 

The  first  of  September  is  the  great  Temperance  Annual  Fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Great  preparations  have  been  made,  and  arrangements  with  all  the  principal  railways  to 
take  parties  at  I'educed  prices.  The  performances  commence  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  con- 
tinue till  dusk.  The  speakers,  it  will  be  seen,  include  many  of  oui'  first-rate  men,  and  the 
price  is  only  one  shilling.  The  following  is  an  abridged  statement  of  the  programme : — 
Conference  in  Lecture  Room;  north-west  gallery — Papers  by  John  Rodgers,  M.A.,  Dr. 
Robert  Martin,  Dr.  Henry  Munroe,  Thomas  Knox,  Esq.,   J. P.      Chairman,  Capt.  R.   C. 

Stileman,  J. P. Instrumental  Concert  on  Handel  Orchestra.     Conductor,  Mr.  Manns. 

Great  Meeting  in  Concert  lioom.     Speakers :  The  Rev.  John  Griffith,  rector  of  Neath ; 

Rev.  J.  P.  Chown,  Bi-adford ;  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  pastor  of  Trcmont  Temple,  Boston, 

U.S. Band  of  Hope  Processioi  \n  i'he  Grounds,  accompanied  by  instrumental  bands. 

Choral  Concert,  by  the  Choir  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  consisting 

of  5,000  voices.     Conductor,   Mr.  Frederick  Smith. Grand  Display  of  all  the  Great 

Fountains,  Cascades,  Waterfalls,  kc. Balloon  Ascent  by  Mr.  Cokwell. Open-air 

Meetinf/s  in  the  Grounds  :— Speakers  :  Messrs.  Thomas  Vv-hittaker,  George  Easton, 
Richard  Coad,  Joseph  Bormond,  R.  N.  Bailey,  T.  A.  Smith,  Rev.  T.  Phillips,  Messrs. 
Simeon  Smithard,  J.  C.  Booth,  .labez  Inwards,  Willifim  Dunn,  William  Saunders,  T.  I. 

White,  Rev.  T.  J.  Messer. Great   Organ  Ferformance  by  Mr.   Coward. Musical 

Entertainment  in  the  Concert  Boom,  by  the  Poland-street  Teetotal  Handbell  Ringers. 
Conductor,  Mr.  D.  S.  Miller. Several  Bands  will  perform  in  the  Grounds. 
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do  a^vthi^^"^' '\pinlLf '^'l^'.^^^^  *?  ^°  ""  -^^^*  ^'^^  0^  ^ood  at  once,  wiU  never 

Glasgow  must  be  like  Liverpool  fur  di-inkinff  shoT)s      A  Kahprt  AfillAr  o«T.iin/q  -p^,.  o 

nrT'twf  ^>j-  nl'  ^^  -^r-f--^  b---  thereTe.;  ntne^'wed  Ws''.^t^^^^^ 
J ards,  two  Avifhm  the  same  bmldino:,  and  23  in  the  street  alto-ether 

T..n,  T^""""! '"  ''  '''''''^  bee-hive  at  Weardale.  A  swarm  of  bees  took  possession  of  an  emntv 
beer  barrel  m  an  mn  yard,  and  the  landlord  seeing  the  barrel  thus  occupied  set  it  up  i^The 
garden,  where  might  be  seen  the  busy  community  in  fuU  operation  maW  Lr?«f  ^^,1 
ingress  at  the  tap  holes.  Was  ever  this  barrel  enfployed  as  well  bZ'e?^  ^  " 
ir,  .  71  reason  to  know  that  co-operation,  now  so  prosperous  in  Rochdale,  owed  its  ori-in 
Pnr/ Af  11  T'"'/^  teetotahsm  ;  and  yet  I  see  that  one  of  its  branches,  "  he  Co-operat  ve 
S?S  nnn  ^1  ^r?^'  ''  ^^^^  erectmg  Malt-kilns  at  Bluepits,  at  a  ckt  of  upwards  of 
£10,000  which  It  IS  expected  .snll  yield  a  good  return  for  the  n  ouey  expended  and  mwe 
as  profitable  a  business  as  that  of  grinding  corn."  What  say  the  Rochdale  t^eotale^s  To 
operation  s'yl"^'"''''^'  ''^''^^'•''  "^  ^''"^''  ^'  '^'  '^^'''  °^  co-operation?  peHshco- 

..wJ^^n  '"'^/.'^fl^^^''^-''?''?,^'^?'"'"  Commission.  Fish  are  injured  and  killed  bv  the 
sewage  allowed  to  flow  mto  the  rivers.  Lives  more  valuable  than  that  of  fish  are  beSg 
takenaway  daily  by  the  brewers  pollution  of  our  pure  water;  and  yet,  no  commission? 
are  appointed  to  stop  this  Every  ounce  of  alcohol  secured  in 'the  process  ofTrmenW 
the  beer  is  a  poisonous  pollution,  and  still  more  so  when  made  into  whisky.  But  the  people 
love  this  pollution ;  sacred  hands  sanctifj^  it ;  and  the  Londoners  gulp  it  down  as  if  it  were 
the  water  of  life.     Beer  is  nothing  less  than  polluted  water.  a*  u  u  were 

It  is  said  truly  that  we  never  know  the  value  of  health  tiU  we  lose  it  ;  and  we  mav 
say  the  same  as  to  water.  We  never  estimated  the  worth  of  this  most  valuable  blessing  of 
Providence  half  as  much  as  we  did  during  the  late  drought.  When  the  pumps  were  dry, 
the  reservoirs  exhausted,  and  the  cattle  were  dying  for  want  of  water,  then,  how  valueless 
appeared  the  stores  of  Pale  Ale  and  Bitter  Beer?  Like  boys  at  school  that  Ire  turned 
Dackm  their  lessons  a  luxurious  age  needs  to  be  turned  back  and  taught  that  two  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  .ife  are  bread  and  water.  Everywhere  in  nature,  except  by  man, 
water  is  hailed  as  essential  to  vitality.  The  flowers  in  the  garden,  the  grain  in  the  field 
the  trees  m  the  forest,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  would,  if  they  had  tongues 
shame  those  who  profess  to  be  rational  beings.  "oues, 

I  saw  it  advertised  in  a  paper  that  there  would  be  a  short  service,  in  a  certain  Church, 
every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Now  there  are  in  some  places  the  most  meagre  attend- 
ance at  those  daily  services ;  there  being,  frequently,  not  more  than  a  dozen  persons 
present.  At  a  fashionable  watering-place  I  stepped  into  a  Church  where  there  was  a  daily 
8er^^ce  at  eleven  0  clock.  There  were  just  twenty-nine  persons  in  attendance;  twentV- 
seven  of  them  females.  It  is  probable  these  were  the  same  persons  who  attend  almost 
t^7'  ./^^o^^ji^isters  were  engaged  in  the  service.  Xow  it  occurred  to  me  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  for  these  two  ministers,  and  other  ministers  also,  to  have  been 
outot  doors  on  the  sands,  talking  to  the  tipplers  who  had  crowded  from  manufacturin"- 
towns,  many  of  whom  showed  that  they  were  worse  for  liquor.  A  dailt/  risitation  among 
the  people  would  much  more  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  culminating  point  of  constant  drinking  is  that  dreadful  punishment  known  as 
delirium  tremens.  Everyone  that  is  enervating  his  brain  by  constant  stimulation  is  pre- 
paring himself  for  this  scourge.  The  foUowing,  from  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  is  a 
plam  description  of  its  nature,  and  how  it  is  induced  :— "  Delirium  tremens  is  essentially  a 
chrome  disease,  and  is  the  result  of  pre-existing  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  Alco- 
hol, acting  on  a  healthy  brain,  produces,  not  delirium  tremens,  but  drunkenness  ;  under 
such  circumstances  its  eflects  are  simply  those  of  a  poison.  But  delirium,  tremens  implies 
that  the  patient's  nervous  power  has  previously  been  impaired,  and  that  his  brain  has 
already  siittered  from  his  vicious  habits.  His  whole  body  may  have  sulfered  from  his 
long-continued  excessess,  but  his  brain  has  undergone  a  sensible  atrophy,  so  that  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers  are  weakened.  This  is,  indeed,  shoA\Ti  by  his  trembling  gait, 
his  shaky  hand,  and  his  childish  conversation.  Such  a  person,  being  excited  by  a  fresh 
debauch  or  meeting  with  an  injuiy,  is  thro^vn  into  the  condition  known  as  delirium  tremens. 
But  his  bram  is  m  as  impaired  a  state  in  the  intervals  between  such  attacks  as  while  he  is 
actually  sufiering  from  them  ;  and  he  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  always  attected  ^vith  a 
chronic  form  of  the  complamt.  Spirit- drinking  causes  a  decay  of  all  the  tissues,  including 
the  brain  ;  and  thus,  having  examined  a  large  number  of  such  cases,  I  have  always  found 
this  organ  to  be  atrophied.  This  condition  may  at  once  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that 
the  convolutions  gape,  and  only  fluid  is  found  in  the  place  of  good  brain  substance.  The 
patient  who  has  such  a  wasted  brain  sufl'ers  both  in  mind  and  body ;  he  is  known  as  he 
enters  your  room  by  his  tremor  and  his  smile  and  his  foolish  talk.  He  has,  in  fact,  become 
a  good-natured  fool." 
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Every  one  confesses  to  the  awful  amount  of  dninkenness  that  exists.  Now  could 
there  be  a  more  suitable  question  for  every  one  to  ask  himself  than  this :  "  "What  have  / 
done  to  lessen  it  ?  " 

*'  Ours  is  a  teetotal  office,  and  yet  there  is  but  one  real  teetotaler  in  it."  About  18 
persons  work  here,  and  this  was  said  to  show  the  influence  that  one  good  abstainer  has 
upon  those  who  do  not  profess  abstinence. 

There  was  one  great  omission  in  the  orders  issued  by  the  town's  authorities  to  the 
inhabitants  to  be  sparing  of  the  water.  They  forbid  the  poor  plants  to  be  supplied  with 
the  aqueous  fluid  which  is  their  verj'-  life ;  and  yet  they  allowed  the  brewers  to  draw 
ad  libitum  upon  the  reservoirs,  to  use  the  water  for  making  drink  that  would  not  only  kill 
plants,  but  is  killing  daily  human  beings  in  every  rank  of  life.  The  brewers  should  have 
been  the  frst  to  have  been  prohibited  using  the  pure  element  for  so  base  a  purpose. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes, 
remarked  upon  the  large  number  of  cases  of  murder,  manslaughter,  and  mutilation  in- 
cluded in  the  calendar,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  offences  had  been  perpetrated  by 
persons  when  under  tlie  influence  of  drinh.  He  implored  the  grand  jury  to  use  all  the 
influence  they  possessed  to  procure  such  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  licensing  as  would 
materially  diminish  this  deplorable  vice.  His  Lordship  should  have  added  to  this  the 
importance  of  the  clergy  going  among  the  people,  teaching  and  entreating  them  to  abstain 
from  the  cui-sed  drink,  and  backing  this  teaching  by  their  own  example.  Alterations  in 
the  system  of  licences  will  do  little,  if  anything,  for  Liverpool,  without  more  moral  eftbrts. 
If  people  like  drink  they  ^vill  have  it,  and  will  get  it.  Temperance  reform  is  good  for 
little  if  it  does  not  reach  the  understanding  and  consciences  of  the  drinkers. 

No  one  questions  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  or  doubts  his  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  the  people  of  England ;  but  if,  while  passing  over  their  drinking 
habits,  which  are  the  chief  causes  of  their  misery,  he  thinks  the  reform  bill  will  remove 
it,  he  will  be  sadly  deceived.  At  a  meeting  at  Abingdon,  after  speaking  of  the  great 
wealth  of  the  higher  classes,  and  contrasting  the  penury,  misery,  and  degradation  of  the 
lower  classes,  he  says — "  There  are  still  great  things  to  be  done  for  England,  and  this 
England  of  ours  may  still  be  made  a  happier  land  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  her  people. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  an  instrument  for  making  her  a  happier  land  has  now  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  her  people,  that  when  the  present  bill  shall  be  carried  out  into  its  full  and 
legitimate  consequences  there  will  be  no  longer  government  of  a  class  for  a  class,  but  a 
government  of,  by,  and  for  a  nation."  There  is  no  "instrument,"  no  reform  bill,  or  any 
other  biU  can  change  the  condition  of  the  London  poor,  or  the  poor  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  unless  they  cease  spending  their  money  and  time  upon  drink  ;  and,  regardless  of 
party,  temperance  people  should  never  fail  to  sound  this  in  the  ears  of  oiu:  great  men. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  complete  paralyzing  effect  drink  has  upon  the  human  faculties. 
Murder  has  been  committed  many  a  time  when  the  individual  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  It  seems  a  hard  case  that  society  should  give  every  encouragement  and  sanction 
to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  when  it  happens  to  lay  a  man's  reason  prostrate  that  he  should 
bear  the  severest  penalty'  of  the  law,  for  doing  what  he  was  not  conscious  of  at  the  time. 
Here  is  a  case—  Gunner  Benjamin  Sheldon,  who  was  hanged  at  Lucknow  for  having  shot 
and  killed  Bombardier  "Wall,  made  this  confession.  On  the  day  of  the  murder  he  had 
been  led,  "  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,"  to  drink  to  excess.  "In  the  evening,"  he 
says,  "  I  must  have  been  at  roll  call,  although  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  and  the  first  thing  I 
do  recollect,  after  leaving  the  canteen,  was  finding  myself  at  the  cot  of  Corporal  "Wall 
with  a  cai-bine  in  my  hand.  I  cannot  tell  whether  Corporal  "Wall  was  asleep  or  awake. 
It  was  then,  as  in  a  moment,  I  felt  impelled  by  some  uncontrollable  impulse  to  shoot  him. 
I  tried  not  to  do  it,  but  I  had  no  power — it  was  as  if  I  could  not  leave  the  spot.  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  had  been  under  a  strong  and  irresistible  temptation  of  the  devil.  I  do  not 
remember  discharging  the  carbine,  or  speaking  to  anyone,  but  my  next  conscious  moment 
was  when  I  was  being  handcuffed  in  the  guardroom,  as  one  of  the  handcuffs  nipped  me. 
It  was  not  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  told  of  what  had  happened,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  ha'S'ing  been  at  Corporal  Wall's  cot  flashed  upon  me." 

It  may  be  useful  for  some  of  my  friends  to  know  that  we  make  a  rule  to  keep  up  the 
form  of  every  number  at  least  a  month,  so  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  have  an  extra 
quantity  of  numbers  for  distribution  can  be  supplied.  For  an  order  of  this  sort,  for  500  or 
upwards,  I  would  charge  only  the  price  of  the  paper  and  machining.  Mr.  J.  Christy,  of 
Chelmsford,  ordered  as  many  of  No.  18,  which  contained  an  address  to  religious  teachers, 
as  would  supply  every  minister  in  the  County  of  Essex. 
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■  ■  — — 

TO  ALL  ENGAGED  IN  KEEPING  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


You  may  think  it  strange  at  my  attempting  to  address  you  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  teetotalism.  But  I  ask,  why  should  I  not  ?  If  I  feel  deeply  the  evils 
of  the  husiness  in  which  you  are  engaged,  it  is  a  strong  reason  why  I  should 
endeavour  to  fix  your  attention  upon  those  evils,  and  try  to  impress  you  with  the 
importance  of  ceasing,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  any  party  to  them.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  too  many  of  our  temperance  people  adopt  a  contrary  course ;  they  denounce 
light  and  left  both  you  and  your  business  in  unmeasured  terms,  without  saying  one 
kind  word  by  way  of  extenuation,  or  offering  one  friendly  suggestion  as  to  how  you 
should  act  in  the  peculiar  position  in  which  you  are  placed.  That  there  is  a  mass 
of  poverty,  crime,  and  miseiy  connected  with  the  sale  of  drink,  no  one  can  deny, 
and  nobody  knows  this  better  than  you  do.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  it ;  you  see  it 
daUy.  No  matter  whether  you  keep  a  beer-shop,  the  ordinary  public-house,  or  the 
hotel  with  the  bar-parlour,  you  cannot  help  seeing,  hearing,  and  knowing  of  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering — an  extensive  range  of  domestic  infelicity — an  accumulation 
of  poverty  among  the  working  classes,  and  embarassment  among  those  above  them, 
not  to  mention  the  premature  deaths  of  which  you  are  witness.  We  see  much  of 
this  daily  in  the  open  street ;  we  find  it  reflected  in  the  back  slums,  in  the 
examinations  at  the  bankruptcy  courts,  and  in  the  workhouses,  prisons,  and 
asylums.  And  we  have  only  to  read  the  daily  reports  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
magistrates  to  learn  the  terrible,  constant,  and  never  ceasing  efiects  of  the  drink 
selling  business  upon  the  people.  That  it  is  a  bad  business  I  have  the  word  of 
many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  themselves.  "  I  dislike  keeping  a  pubhc- 
house,  but  I  am  in  it,  and  what  can  I  do  ?"  is  a  common  remark  of  pubUcans  or  of 
their  wives.  Your  conviction  of  its  evil  efiects  is  manifest  by  the  fact  of  your 
keeping  your  children  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  company  of  your 
customers,  and  preventing  their  witnessing  the  scenes  which  often  occur  in  your 
houses  when  men  are  in  liquor.  Other  tradesmen  generally  bring  up  one  or  more 
of  their  sons  to  cany  on  the  family  business  upon  the  retirement  or  incapacity  of 
their  father ;  but  was  it  ever  known  that  a  father  or  mother  deliberately  trained  a 
son  to  attend  the  bar,  or  to  be  their  successor  in  the  public-house  ?  The  law  and 
the  government  have  both  attached  marked  disqualifications  upon  publicans  and 
their  sons,  as  to  the  offices  and  emolmuents  which  are  open  to  others ;  and  this  is 
done,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  known  moral  deteriorating  tendencies  of  this 
trade.  And  indeed,  the  "public-house"  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  a  dangerous 
institution,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  almost  every  association  for  improving  the 
character  of  the  people,  is  declared  to  be  "to  keep  men  away  from  the  public-house." 
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This  is  not  unfrequently  the  language  of  men  who  visit  these  places  themselves,  or 
if  not,  of  men  Avho  drink  at  home  and  at  their  friends'  houses,  the  very  same 
liquor  that  does  all  the  mischief  wlien  taken  -with  you.  I  may  also  add  one 
melancholy  and  well-known  fact,  that  there  are  more  widows  in  the  public  line,  than 
in  any  other.  I'ale  death,  by  means  of  the  temptations  with  which  publicans  are 
beset,  lays  his  cold  hand  upon  fathers  and  husbands,  who  are  engaged  in  the  drink 
trade,  sooner  than  others.  One  can  scarcely  rid  one's  self  of  the  impression  that 
a  righteous  retribution  attaches  itself  to  this  business, — so  that  while  a  man  deals 
out  the  drink  that  ends  in  killing  so  many,  in  many  cases  he  is  sure  to  kill  himself. 
Now  with  all  this  before  ns,  I  am  quit©  ready  to  acquit  you  of  any  wish,  of  any 
real  design  to  injure  your  neighbours.  Why  Bhould  you  ?  There  was  a  time  when 
you  manifested  as  other  people,  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  and  like  others, 
a  wish  to  live  a  good  and  respectable  life.  Though  familiarity  with  the  low  and 
demoralising  ©fleets  produced  by  intoxicating  drinks  tends  to  harden  the  heart  and 
obviate  a  sense  of  duty,  both  human  and  divine,  yet  I  trust  that  in  many 
individuals  it  is  not  entirely  so.  I  don't  think,  as  a  body,  that  your  wish  is  to  do 
your  customers  any  harm ;  your  sole  object  is  to  make  money,  to  get  a  Hving,  and 
in  i^ursuit  of  these,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  sufier  in  your  own  minds  more  than  most 
people  will  believe,  from  witnessing  doings  which  your  consciences  cannot  approve. 
It  is  a  gi-eat  misfortune  that  you  ever  embarked  in  this  business,  and  sunk  your 
capital  in  what  yields  so  little  satisfaction  to  yourselves  or  good  to  others.  "Will 
you  allow  me  to  make  two  suggestions  ?  The  first  is,  to  get  out  of  the  business  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  the  second  is,  that  while  you  are  in  it,  to  do  as  little  harm  as 
•possible. 

As  persons  don't  enter  this  business,  like  most  others,  through   a  regular 

apprenticeship,  and  as  all  publicans  had  previously  some  trade  or  profession,  let  me 

entreat  you  to  consider,  before  it  is  too  late,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  your 

families,  to  say  nothing  of  your  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society,  how  far  it 

would    be   practicable    for   you   to    resume    your   former   position,    and    if  not, 

any  other  that  would  give  you  an  honest  living  ?    And  hoAvever  humble  or  poor 

that  calling  might  be,  it  would  yield  you  far  more  satisfaction  than  remaining  in  a 

business  which  gives  you  little  peace  either  by  night  or  day.     I  know  the  difficulty 

you  will  have  in  attempting  to  make  a  change.     The  feeling  of  society  seems  to  be  set 

in  against  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  drink  trade,  and  often  to  a  very  unreasonable 

extent.     If  there  were  no  buyers  there  would  be  no  sellers,  and  yet  the  former 

seem  to  have  little  respect  for  the  latter.     The  women  too,  are  often  more  attached 

to  the  business  than  the  men,  and  there  is  less  hope  where  this  is  the  case. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  all  other  difficulties,  if  I  were  a  publican,  I  would  at 

any  cost  relinquish  the  business.    I  would  not  bear  everybody's  taunt ;  I  would,  hlie 

other  men,  have  a  quiet  home  of  my  own,  and  my  family  around  me ;  and  I  would 

free  myself  from  the  mortifying  reflection,  that  in  proportion  as  I  prospered,  my 

customers  went  down.     If  these  remarks  should  not  have  the  efl'ect  of  inducing 

any  now  committed  to  the  trade  to  abandon  it,  probably  they  may  be  read  by  some 

who  may  be  contemplating  keeping  a  beer-shop  or  a  public-house,  and  may  prevent 

them  doing  so.     There  is  no  business  where  the  houses  so  often  change  tenants ; 

where  so  many  get  "  finished  "  in  one  shape  or  other.    And  the  few  (and  they  are 

few  indeed)  who  retire  ^nth  a  competency,  are  the  last  to  recommend  others  to 

embark  in  the  business. 

Then,  next,  while  you  do  remain  as  the  occupier  of  a  beer-shop  or  as  a  licensed 
victualler,  let  me  plead  before  you  in  favour  of  your  customers.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  do  them  less  injury  if  you  please.  There  is,  we  all  know,  a  great  difierence  in 
the  conducting  of  a  pubhc-house.     Some,  considering  the  dangerous  article  they 
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sell,  and  the  class  of  customers  they  are  obliged  to  put  up  with,  are  tolerably  quiet, 
and  ostensibly  orderly ;  others  are  only  occasionally  so,  and  others  are  notoriously 
bad,  harbouring  even  thieves  and  prostitutes.  And  this  differenco  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  character  of  those  who  keep  them.  Still  there  is  one  fact  that 
should  never  be  overlooked ;  and  that  is  this,  that  however  well  disposed  you  may  be, 
the  liquor  you  sell,  in  proportion  to  the  alcohol  it  contains,  is  sure  to  do  mischief.  It 
is  impossible  for  you  to  serve  out  alcoholic  liquor  to  your  customers,  be  as  careful 
as  you  can,  without  ministering  to  the  cause  of  drunkenness.  Here  is  your  great 
difficulty  ;  you  wish  to  keep  your  customers  sober,  but  every  glass  you  serve  them 
with,  whether  beer,  wine,  or  ardent  spirits,  contains  alcohol,  which  tends  to  remove 
them  so  many  degrees  from  sobriety.  I  consider  yours  is  a  hard  case  in  this 
respect.  People  will  have  strong  drink — drink  containing  plenty  of  spirit,  and  if 
you  don't  keep  it  up  in  strength  they  reflect  upon  you ;  and  yet  just  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  liquor  your  customers  become  intoxicated.  People  rail 
against  the  public-house,  and  against  the  pubhcan,  but  more  than  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  is  the  drink  that  should  be  condemned.  And  the  pubHcan's  house  has  often 
to  bear  above  its  fair  share  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  drunkenness  that  prevails. 
Much  of  it  is  brought  on  by  home  drinking.  It  begins  at  the  family  table ;  the 
appetite  for  intoxicants  is  created  under  the  family  roof  and  matured  by  parental 
example,  after  which  the  public-house  is  sough  as  offering  a  place  for  less  restricted 
indulgences.  The  wreck  is  always  washed  to  your  doors,  but  the  flood  of 
intemperance  has  its  rise  in  the  springs  and  small  rivulets  of  private  and  family 
drinking,  assisted  even  by  those  who  profess  great  sanctity,  and  are  the 
loudest  in  declaiming  against  the  "public  house." 

Need  I  remind  you  that  the  leading  persons  in  the  pubhc  line  are  called 
licensed  victualers  ?  Now  this  points  out  what  their  business  was  originally ;  it 
was  not  so  much  to  supply  intoxicating  Hquors  as  "  victuals."  The  old  fashioned 
inn  was  the  place  for  providing  accommodation  and  sustenance  for  man  and  beast. 
Now  I  name  this  to  induce  you  to  turn  your  attention  more  to  the  eating  instead  of 
the  drinking  department ;  it  is  a  change  which  would  have  the  universal  sanction 
of  pubhc  opinion,  and  a  change,  too,  if  properly  managed,  that  I  think  would  be 
more  profitable  than  mere  drink  selling,  and  of  course,  quite  free  from  every 
imputation  of  doing  harm  that  the  latter  always  carries  with  it.  And  if  you  must 
Bell  liquids,  as  well  as  solids,  why  not  introduce  as  often  as  you  can,  and  make 
prominent,  those  that  will  not  intoxicate  ?  You  have  commenced  selling  tea,  why 
not  brew  it  and  have  it  ready  at  all  hours  for  your  customers  ?  A  great  many  who 
drink  beer  would  take  tea  in  preference.  Most  of  the  hotels  have  "  coffee  rooms," 
(though  I  fear  not  so  much  used  for  coffee  as  they  used  to  be)  why  not  "  tea 
rooms  ?  If  every  public-house  had  a  tea  room  nicely  fit  up  for  this  purpose,  it 
would  add  much  to  its  respectability.  I  remember  the  time  when  no  such  drink  a 
as  ginger  beer  was  sold;  when  this  was  first  introduced  it  was  called  *' pop."  It 
is  now  sold  extensively,  especially  in  hot  weather ;  and  if  you  were  to  recommend 
this  and  lemonade  and  the  other  temperance  drinks,  in  place  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  it  would  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better.  Pubhc-houses  we  must 
have  ;  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  shutting  them  up,  but  our  aim  is  to  clear  them  of  all 
that  can  intoxicate. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  entreat  you  not  to  be  parties  to,  nor  connive,  on  any 
account  at,  the  practices  that  are  tolerated  and  carried  on  in  many  low  public- 
houses.  Don't  encourage  young  people  to  meet  at  your  houses.  Don't  allow  poor 
men  to  spend  their  money  in  drink  on  a  Saturday  night,  which  you  know  is  wanted 
at  home  to  feed  their  families.  Don't  keep  what  are  called  bar-parlours,  where  the 
tradesmen  of  the  town  spend  their  time,  and  bring  themselves  to  disgrace  and 
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insolvency.  Don't  keep  a  dram  shop,  nor  serve  wretched  miserable  women  with 
gin  and  other  liquors,  brinpfinp:  them  to  tho  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Don't 
keep  people  concealed  drinking  or  gambling  in  your  houses  late  at  niglits,  nor 
break  the  law  and  spread  mischief  abroad  by  selling  clandestinely  on  Sunday 
mornings.  I  repeat,  get  out  of  the  business  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  till  then,  make 
such  changes  as  ivill  tend  to  hce])  your  customers  sober  and  your  houses  respectable. 

I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Preston,  October  1st,  1808.  J.  LIVESEY. 


THE  ELECTION  AND  FUTURE  LEGISLATION. 


If  evidence  be  required  as  to  the  thoroughly  demoralised  condition  of  a 
portion  of  our  population  we  have  it  at  our  elections.  The  following  was  written 
in  1830,  and  I  fear  our  more  modem  experience  does  not  present  a  much  better 
state  of  morals  : — 

"  Parliamentary  Reform  seems  to  be  the  all  engrossing  topic  in  political  circles;  and 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  there  can  but  be  one  opinion.  It  is  a  question,  in  which 
is  involved  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  that  awful  degradation  of  the 
people  exhibited  at  every  election.  On  these  occasions,  drunkenness,  violence,  rioting, 
bribery,  perjury,  maliciousness,  and  a  wanton  waste  of  time  and  money,  are  what  we  are 
doomed  to  witness.  That  the  clergy,  the  magistracy,  and  the  better  informed  of  the 
people,  should  have  bom  so  long  with  such  a  diabolical  system  of  electioneering,  is  truly 
surprising.  We  have  had  two  elections  in  this  borough  during  the  present  year  (1830), 
and  though  they  have  been  peaceably  conducted  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  yet 
such  a  laxity  of  principle,  so  much  agitation  and  tumult,  such  baseness  of  conduct,  and 
such  open  defiance  of  every  moral  restraint  have  been  exhibited,  that  every  good  man 
must  heartily  wish  they  might  never  occur  again.  Party  feeling  destroys  all  sense  of 
honour,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  contest  leads  men  to  break  through  eveiy  restraint ; 
volleys  of  oaths  re-echo  through  the  crowd  ;  black  eyes  are  displayed  both  by  men  and 
women,  as  marks  of  honour  ;  perjury  is  considered  venal  by  the  cause  which  it  promotes  ; 
malice  and  revenge  towards  tho  opposing  party  are  inculcated  as  obligatoiy ;  and  bribery, 
in  the  shape  of  meat,  money,  or  drink,  is  practised  as  a  meritorious  duty.  Indeed,  every 
obligation,  ci\'il  and  sacred,  seems  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  those  who  are  carried 
away  with  the  spirit  of  electioneering.  Custom  has  sanctioned  a  vicious  course  of 
proceeding,  and  both  rich  and  poor  lend  themselves  to  its  perpetuation.  Unless,  therefore, 
we  have  reformed  elections,  may  we  never  see  the  elective  franchise  offered  to  Manchester, 
or  any  other  large  town.  With  the  Liverpool  election  before  them,  surely  our  rulers  will, 
before  they  extend  the  franchise,  probe  this  evil  to  the  bottom,  and  establish  those 
regulations  which  may  lead  to  what  has  never  yet  had  an  existance,  but  in  words— puriti/ 
of  election. 

What  is  most  to  be  lamented  is,  the  passiveness  of  those  who  should  check  the 

drunkenness  and  debauchry  which  abound  at  these  contests.    It  would  really  seem 

that  society  had  agreed  to  the  maxim,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.    Both 

parties  are  generally  implicated,  and  hence  they  seem  tacidly  to  agree  to  pass  over 

the  drinking,  bribery,  and   corruption  of  which  both   are  guilty.      People  who 

live  remote  from  boroughs  and  who  have  not  witnessed  electioneering  contests, 

have  poor  ideas  of  the  utter  abandonment  of  sobriety  and  consistency  of  conduct 

which  then  prevails.    The  voice  of  the  temperance  teacher  might  never  have  been 

heard. 

From  what  has  appeared  in  the  papers  respecting  the  approaching  election,  it 

must  be  obvious  that  the  cause  of  temperance  is  not  likely  to  gain  much.     In  none 

of  its  phases  has  the  subject  found  a  place  in  the  addresses  of  the  candidates,  and 

if  it  were  not  forced  upon  them  it  is  clear   it  would  have  remained  unnoticed. 

But  when  we  think  coolly  upon  the  matter  we  need  not  be  astonished.     Out  of  the 

65S  M.P.'s  that  will  be  returned  to  Parliament,  I  fear  we  might  count  050  as  non 

"teetotalers.      Their  position  in  Society,  if, i^;.  does  notrjPblig9  t^iiCpi  personally  to 

.'orink,^  reOLuir^^     "according    to   moderi  fasliioijs,  )t|ia]t  it!^^  _^quipnpe:^1j  ,^9^  .^^^ 
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establisliments  includes  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  should  like  to  hear  of 
the  tables  of  half-a-dozen  M.P.'s,  out  of  the  whole  number,  where  the  intoxicating 
agent  never  makes  his  appearance.  No  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  according  to  their 
present  professions,  are  more  impressed  with  the  e-vils  of  drunkenness  than  those 
who  are  now  seeking  the  sutferages  of  •'  independent  electors ;"  none  are  more 
willing  that  the  licensing  system  should  be  re\iscd ;  but  mark  this,  they  are  not 
opposed  to  moderate  drinking.  They  don't  see  the  evil  of  "  use,"  but  only  of  "  abuse." 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  basis  of  any  future  legislation  which  they  will  support 
will  not  be  prohibition,  but  moderate  drinking,  with  such  alterations  and  restrictions 
to  prevent  abuses,  as  public  opinion  will  support.  It  is  well  for  us  to  know  our 
real  position,  and  not  to  deceive  ourselves  or  others  by  fostering  hopes  that  cannot 
be  realized ;  and  especially  so  when  by  looking  so  much  to  legislative  changes,  we 
are  led  to  neglect  and  undei-value  those  personal,  moral  efforts,  from  which,  so  far, 
all  our  achivements  have  been  acquired.  Not  a  few  advocate  the  Permissive  Bill 
as  "  the  only  remedy  "  for  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  and  of  course,  consistently, 
other  means  not  in  tliis  direction  are  undervalued  and  neglected  by  them.  Let  us  look 
at  the  opinions,  practices,  and  connections  of  our  members  of  I'arliament,  and  at  the 
same  time  those  of  their  constituencies,  for  we  may  safely  conclude  that  our  future 
legislation  will  correspond.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  I  believe  I  shall  not  be 
beyond  the  truth,  in  estimating  the  number  of  moderate  drinkers  against  teetotalers 
to  be  nine  to  one.  The  symathies  of  these  are  not  with  drunkenness,  but  with 
moderate  drinking,  and  are  they  likely  to  support  changes  'that  would  deprive  them 
of  their  facilities  for  obtaining  the  liquors  they  require  ?  A  number  of  them  as 
well  as  their  representatives,  would  agree  to  putting  the  beer-shops  under 
magisterial  control,  to  closing  public-houses  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  to  impose 
other  restraints ;  but  the  constant  remarks  about  the  tyranny  of  alisolute 
prohibition,  either  positive  or  permissive,  shew  that  they  will  oppose  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  Believing  drink,  especially  fermented  drinks,  to  be  good  in  themselves, 
useful  for  various  purposes  both  in  health  and  sickness,  and  condusive  to  convivality, 
they  are  but  consistent  in  doing  so. 

If  we  look  coolly,  candidly,  and  through  the  light  of  past  experience,  at  this 
subject,  there  are  tico  important  lessons  we  shall  learn  as  to  the  future. 

First,  we  may  see  clearly  that  our  real  work  is  by  moral  suasion  to 
enlighten  the  people — all  classes  of  the  people — so  that  instead  of  clinging  to  their 
old  opinions  respecting  our  popular  liquors,  which  have  led  to  such  disasterous 
results,  they  may  be  imbued  with  teetotal  views,  as  their  only  guide  to  correct 
actions.  In  addition  to  this,  we  should  by  persuasion,  social  influence,  and  social 
practices,  try  to  attach  as  great  a  number  as  possible  in  eveiy  rank,  to  the  cause  of 
the  temperance  refomiation.  There  are  many  who  know  the  truth  but  don't  act 
upon  it.  We  must  try  to  influence  tbe  heart  as  well  as  enlighten  the  judgment.  •  "We 
must  avoid  all  di^'isions,  and  as  a  compact  body,  spread  our  principles  far  and  ^v^de 
and  leave  everybody  without  excuse.  Like  it  or  not,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  this  fact,  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  personal  labour.  We  cannot 
sustain  our  cause  by  proxy,  nor  by  lukewarmness ;  and  if  we  depend  upon  the 
legislature  to  do  our  work,  or  any  material  part  of  it,  we  shaU  be  deceived. 

Secondly.  The  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  known  opinions  of  our  past 
and  prospective  legislators,  should  teach  us  that  no  measure  has  any  chance  of  being 
carried,  but  such  as  has  the  support  of  the  moderate  drinkers.  It  may  be  mortifying 
to  us,  but  we  shaU  have,  in  legislation,  to  yield  to  them.  We  may  liiiuifb  a  scheme 
of  our  own,  and  hopefully  turn  it  to  some  good  by  discussion,  but  actual  legislation 
at  the  best,  I  am  convimed,  will  be  "  bit  and  bit,'  such  as  the  most  rtspcctalde 
classes  of  drinkers  can  support.    One  laet  will  shew  how  difficult  it  is  to  move  the 
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legislature  upon  this  subject.  It  is  38  years  this  month  since  the  beer  bill  passed; 
in  12  months  after  it  was  condemned ;  it  has  been  since  condemned  repeatedly  by 
Parliamentaiy  committees,  but  it  still  remains  with  all  its  evils ;  and  the  reform 
now  proposed  is  just  what  we  might  expect  from  moderate  drinkers ;  it  is,  not  to 
shut  up  the  beer-houses,  but  merely  to  place  them,  like  the  other  drinking  shops, 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  magistrates.  Satan  won't  cast  'out  Satan ;  and 
believers  in  beer  and  wine  Avill  not  consent  to  place  a  legislative  ban  upon  the 
sale  of  what  they  like  and  are  using  daily.  We  must  bide  our  time ;  and  if  we 
will  look  to  legislation,  we  must  be  content  to  follow  and  not  to  lead.  Till  our 
numbers  are  vastly  increased  we  must  be  content  with  what  the  moderate  diinkers 
are  -willing  to  give  us.  Perhaps  a  little  more  Sunday  restriction ;  earlier  closing 
hours  J  more  stiingent  licenses ;  perhaps  a  veto  upon  the  licensing  of  individual 
houses ;  but  assurdly  not  upon  whole  towns  or^  parishes.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  I  never  could  advocate  the  Permissive  Bill.  I  never  could  see  a  chance  of  its 
being  carried ;  and  even  if  carried,  I  never  could  see  that  the  moderate  drinkers, 
united  with  the  drink  interest,  would  consent  to  its  adoption ;  not  to  name  the 
drunkenness,  violence,  and  disorder  that  would  be  sure  to  mark  every  contest,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  drink  traffic.  If  our 
friends  would  spend  half  as  much  time  and  money  during  the  next  five  years,  in 
circulating  teetotal  literature,  in  employing  advocates  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
abstinence  piinciples,  and  in  increasing  the  number  and  efficiency  of  our  Temper- 
ance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope,  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  five  years  in 
legislative  agitation,  1  cannot  help  believing  that  art  the  end  they  would  have  great 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result. 

THE  EDITOE'S  AUTOBIOGEAPHY.— No.  10. 


1  now  pass  froiii  the  press  to  the  platform.  This  has  been  from  the  carpeted 
Btage  of  a  theatre  to  a  table,  a  chair,  a  cart,  the  fishstones,  a  gravestone,  or 
an  elevated  sod.  I  have  never  disliked  the  "stumping"  expedient  where  any 
good  could  be  done.  And  observing  at  the  present  time  the  sort  of  meetings  that 
lords  and  squires  are  holding  to  forward  their  own  electioneering  interests,  our 
teetotalers  never  need  be  ashamed  of  standing  up  in  the  field  or  in  the  market- 
place, or  anywhere  to  plead  the  cause  of  temperance.  My  platform  labours  have 
been  chiefly  in  connection  with  this  movement,  ranging  over  full  30  years,  though 
at  times  I  have  spoken  and  given  lectures  on  other  topics.  I  remember  the  titles 
of  some  of  them: — "Health  and  Happiness,"  "  Cottage  Economy,"  "Hydropathy," 
"  Forty  years  ago,"  &c.  I  should  have  been  asked  oftener  to  lecture  for  our  public 
institutions,  but  the  parties  were  afraid  of  my  introducing  too  much  teetotalism 
into  them.  One  of  my  clerical  correspondents  after  reading  some  of  these  papers, 
writes,  "  You  have  been  a  man  of  war  from  your  youth."  If  so,  I  am  glad  to  say 
the  weapons  of  my  warfare  have  been  bloodless,  and  I  trust  generally  calculated 
to  produce  peace  and  good-Avill  among  men.  Wrong,  oppression,  corruption,  would 
at  any  time  brinj,'  me  out  to  contend  against  them.  If  my  friend  had  said  "  You 
have  been  an  agitator  from  your  youth,"  he  would  not  have  been  far  from  the  truth ; 
though  not  so  much  a  political  as  a  social  agitator,  for  in  meddling  with  the  former 
it  was  under  a  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  the  masses  would  be  benefited  by  it. 
No  one  in  Preston  laboured  harder  than  I  did  to  promote  the  carrying  of  the  Reform 
BiU  in  1832.  Turning  to  the  Preston  Chronicle  of  that  year,  I  find  reports  of  our 
meetings  in  the  Orchard,  and  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  myself,  and  by  the  late 
Mr.  Segar,  barrister,  and  Mr.  R.  Ascroft.  I  had  been  a  witness  of  and  to  some 
extent  a  sharer  in  the  sufferings  which  the  people  of  England  endured  from  the 
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peace  of  1815  to  the  above  period,  under  the  corn  laws  and  the  reign  of 
protection  ;  and  I  hoped  that  a  refonned  Parliament  would  give  us  free  trade,  and 
other  measures  that  Avould  relieve  and  pacify  the  countiy.  Nobody  Avrote  more 
strongly  on  this  subject  than  I  did  in  my  Moral  Reformer.  I  seem  at 
present  to  have  little  taste  for  poKtics,  but  during  my  earlier  career  I  was  always  at 
my  post  supporting  the  Liberal  party.  I  have  witnessed  many  hardly  contested 
elections  in  I*reston,  and  taken  part  in  a  few;  but  unless  they  could  be  contested 
with  greater  purity  and  less  violence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  me  to  do  the 
same  again.  Our  borough  had  the  singular  privilege  of  "  universal  suffrage ; " 
every  man  of  21  years  of  age  ^-ith  a  six  months  residence,  unless  a  pauper,  had 
a  right  to  vote :  hence  the  constituency  was  always  large  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  Violence  and  rioting  were  seldom  wanting,  and  bribery  and  corruption 
•were  rampant.  Mr.  Dobson,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Elections  of  Treston," 
examined  the  bills  of  three  of  the  elections  of  "  Horrocks  and  Hornby,"  held  in  1813, 
1818,  and  1820.  In  the  first,  for  polling  1,379  votes,  the  expenses  on  their  side 
only,  were  <e5,6Tl  I7s.  Cd.  There  were  50  public-house  bills  amounting  to  £o,807 
13s.  7d. !  The  expenses  of  the  next  election  exceeded  this,  and  the  public-house 
bills  amounted  to  i'4,111  4s.  7d.  The  next  in  1^20,  was  still  more  severe,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  one  party  amounted  to  .£11,550  12s.  8d.,  the  public-house  bOls  being 
£8,203  19s.  4d. !  There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  expenses  of  the  opposing 
party,  but  at  this  last  election  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Williams's  (the  opposition 
candidate)  expenses  were  £0,000.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  pubHcans  at  that  period, 
as  at  present,  came  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  the  prey.  Such  was  the  corruption 
that,  without  '•  open  houses "  as  they  were  called,  it  was  difficult  to  get  on  in 
electioneering.  The  polling  at  that  time  lasted  15  days;  it  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  eight,  and  by  the  Eeform  Bill  to  two,  and  since  to  only  one — quite  long 
enough  unless  the  people  and  their  patrons  could  learn  to  behave  better  and  be 
more  honest.  At  "  Wood's  election,"  as  it  is  called,  in  1820, 1  rendered  considerable 
help  in  securing  his  return.  His  representation  of  Preston  secured  him  the 
appointment  of  Piecorder  for  York.  He  afterwards  became  chairman  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  and  subsequently  chairman  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  At 
one  of  the  elections,  (I  think  it  was  in  1830)  when  the  HOn.  E,  G.  Stanley,  the 
present  Earl  of  Derby,  was  a  candidate,  I  remember  his  addressing  the  crowd  from 
one  of  the  Bull  windows,  and  I  replied  to  him  from  one  of  the  Red  Lion  windows 
nearly  opposite.  I  had  not  spoken  long  before  half  a  brick,  thrown  by  some  one  in 
the  crowd,  caught  the  mndow  frame  where  I  was  speaking.  On  some  of  these 
occasions  "  bludgeon  men  "  were  organised  and  trained  to  do  the  fighting ;  and  I 
have  seen,  by  the  entrance  of  a  party  of  this  class,  the  area  of  the  Exchange, 
containing  perhaps  4,000  people,  cleared  in  a  few  minutes.  We  had  both  Cobbett 
and  Hunt  as  candidates  in  our  borough,  and  the  defeat  of  Stanley,  (the 
present  Earl  of  Derby)  by  the  latter,  was  a  very  remarkable  event,  though  by 
no  means  the  result  of  faii;  play.  The  races  were  abandoned,  the  Cock-pit  closed, 
subscriptions  were  withdrawn,  and  the  family  mansion  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 
I  assisted  at  several  of  the  subsequent  elections,  aud  at  none  with  more  devotion 
and  energy  than  at  that  in  1811,  when  free  trade  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
were  the  great  questions.  At  this  contest  we  returned  "  Fleetwood  and  Strickland," 
in  opposition  to  •'  Parker  aud  Swainson,"  (the  present  R.  T.  Parker,  Esq.,  of 
Cuerden  Hall).  There  are  many  who  will  still  remember  the  election  cry  of  *•  sour 
pie,"  raised  to  show  the  evil  of  hi:jli  sugar  duties,  which  our  protectionist 
candidates  defended.  My  sons,  William  and  John,  were  also  warm  electioneerers, 
and  the  success  of  more  than  one  cout^-st  was,  in  no  small  measure,  owing  to 
their  exertions.    I  always  viewed  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  as  a  question  of 
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humanity,  and  besides  agitating  at  Preston,  I  visited  Lancaster,  and  spent  nearly 
a  fortnight  at  Walsall.  At  "  Crawford's  election  "  in  1837,  by  speaking  from  the 
windows  in  the  rain,  I  caught  a  severe  cold  and  was  laid  up  of  rheumatic  fever 
nearly  two  months.  At  these  elections,  I  often  felt  much  mortified  at  being  mixed 
up  with  persons  whose  practices  were  anything  but  reputable,  a  course  I  never 
could  undertake  again;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say,  according  to  the  present 
system,  how  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  are  to  be  carried  if  persons  of 
character  and  influence  keep  aloof  from  these  contests. 

Always  a  friend  of  reHgious  equality,  I  disapproved  of  Church  rates  and 
Easter  dues.  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  ever  paid  either.  On  these  points  I 
adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  that  it  was  better  to  suffer  as  a  protest 
against  what  I  considered  quite  as  injurious  to  the  Church  itself  as  unjust 
to  those  who  never  required  its  services.  And  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that 
the  principles  I  so  long  advocated,  have  been  recognised  by  the  legislature ; 
for  even  in  the  case  of  Easter  dues  it  has  recently  been  decided  that  in  Preston 
the  payment  cannot  be  legally  enforced.  I  could  never  see  the  justice  of  a  minister 
of  rehgion  having  the  power  to  lay  a  tax  upon  every  family  in  his  parish ;  charging 
the  poor  widow  as  much  as  the  richest  lady,  and  all  independent  of  any  sei*vices 
rendered  or  required.  An  Anti-Easter  Dues  Association  was  formed  to  resist  this 
demand.  Notices  were  followed  by  summonses,  and  summonses  by  warrants,  and 
warrants  on  different  occasions  by  seizure  of  goods.  At  one  of  these  distraints 
made  upon  seven  householders  whose  goods  and  furniture  were  taken,  two  cheese 
weighing  511bs.  were  taken  from  our  warehouse,  for  a  demand  upon  me  for  GJd. 
The  sale  of  all  the  articles  was  advertised  to  take  place  at  the  Obelisk  in  the 
Market-place.  Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  on  this  occasion  some  thousands  of 
people  were  present.  The  cheese,  chairs,  bedding,  &c.,  were  brought  out  under 
the  protection  of  the  police  ;  the  hour  arrived  and  passed,  but  no  one  appeared  to 
sell,  the  auctioneer  who  had  been  engaged,  having  proved  faint-hearted.  I 
addressed  the  people  in  the  meantime  from  the  Obelisk,  and  I  confess  that  I  felt 
thankful  after,  that  a  riot  had  not  taken  place.  The  goods  could  not  be  sold  in 
Preston,  and  after  being  kept  for  a  long  time,  were  sent  to  Liverpool  to  be  disposed 
of.  On  the  occasion  of  another  seizure,  my  cheese  taken  for  Easter  dues  were 
sold  on  the  lockup  steps,  without  opposition.  Finding  that  it  was  of  no  use 
contending  with  me,  and  that  I  preferred  suffering  to  paying,  and  that  my  refusal 
only  brought  on  agitation,  I  was  let  alone,  and  I  should  say,  for  more  than  20 
years,  no  compulsory  proceedings  have  been  taken.  I  have  no  doubt  many  good 
Church  people  see  now,  how  impolitic  it  has  been  to  sustain  their  rehgion  by  such 
means,  and  for  which  no  defence  could  ever  be  made,  beyond  this,  that  "  it  was  the 
law." 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller  matters  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged  generally  as  a  speaker.  Having  always  had  a  fair  amount  of  self- 
possession,  and  a  tolerable  facility  for  speaking  in  public,  my  help  was  often 
solicited ;  and  considering  the  good  feeling  that  I  find  existing  towards  me,  even  by 
pai'ties  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  oppose,  it  is  evident  that,  however  they  may  have 
disapproved  of  my  actions,  they  have  given  me  credit  for  having  been  uninfluenced 
by  bad  motives. 

One  of  my  last  efibrts  for  the  public  good  has  been  w^ell  spoken  of  by  all.  The 
suspension  of  the  Preston  Bank  in  July,  ISOG,  will  be  well  remembered.  No  hope 
of  its  resuscitation  seemed  to  be  entertained  by  any  one  for  some  time.  I  beheve  I 
was  the  first  to  express  a  belief  that  it  could  be  done.  Piepeated  meetings  of  the 
shareholders  were  held  at  which  I  was  apjiointed  chairman ;  and  gradually  they 
became  hopeful  that  the  catastrophe  of  a  winding-up,— with  all  the  distress  and 
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misery  to  families  and  tradesmen  and  the  town,  which  were  sure  to  follow, — might 
be  averted.  I  never  felt  the  importance  of  making  a  desperate  effort  so  much  as  I 
did  on  this  occasion,  though  I  was  only  the  holder  of  five  shares  myself.  "Without 
going  into  particulars,  for  some  weeks  I  gave  myself  wholly  to  this  business. 
Meetings  of  depositors  were  called  at  different  towns.  I  attended  and  spoke  at 
them  all;  I  Avas  at  three  in  one  day — at  Lytham,  Blackpool,  and  Fleetwood. 
Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  D.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  K.  Ascroft,  and  other  friends  and  shareholders,  arrangements  were  satisfactorily 
made  with  the  creditors,  all  of  whom  are  now  paid,  and  the  bank  put  upon  a  footing 
which,  with  proper  management,  cannot  fail  to  be  prosperous.  At  its  resuscitation 
I  was  pressed  to  become  one  of  the  directors;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years' 
service,  contraiy  to  my  strong  desire,  I  have  just  been  re-elected  for  three  more 
years.  In  looldng  back  upon  this  successful  affair,  my  satisfaction  seems  only 
equal  to  the  gratitude  of  my  townsmen.  And  what  deserves  to  be  remarked  is, 
that  with  this  additional  duty,  and  the  getting  out  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler, 
both  occurring  at  the  same  time,  my  health  during  these  last  two  years  seems  better 
than  it  was  before. 

All  the  time  I  have  been  wiiting  these  papers  I  have  felt  it  disagreeable  to  be 

speaking  so  much  of  myself;  but  if  some  of  my  readers,  especially  the  young  men, 

,  should  be  induced  by  my  example  to  forego  their  own  ease  and  pleasure,  and 

devote  their  time  and  talents  and  means,  in  any  enlarged  measure,  to  the  public 

good,  I  shall  feel  well  rewarded. 

A   WOETHY    EXAMPLE. 

We  are  losing  so  many  of  the  Friends  whose  great  liberality  has  supported  our 
cause,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  call  to  mind  some  of  the  doings  of  these  early  teetotal 
philanthropists.  AVould  that  the  young  men  belonging  to  these  worthy  people  could 
see  it  tlieii*  duty  to  tread  in  their  father's  steps.  William  Wilson,  of  Bradford, 
stands  deseiTcdly  among  the  foremost  of  those  good  men  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  the  following  notice  of  his  labours  wiU  be  read  with  interest. 
When  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  large  Band  of  Hope  processions,  and 
other  extraordinary  demonstrations  at  Bradford,  I  have  always  thought  that  in  these 
were  seen  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  great  benevolence. 

William  Wilson  was  bom  at  Esholt,  in  the  parish  of  Otley,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  17C7.  His  parents  were  'Friends,'  and  of  this  society  ho  continued  to  be 
a  consistent  and  worthy  member  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  father  was  an 
American  cloth  merchant.  His  mother  was  a  very  superior  woman,  and  succeeded 
in  training  up  her  large  family  of  ten  children  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  Mr, 
W.  was  apprenticed  to  a  respectable  grocer  at  York,  where  he  conducted  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  master.  He  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  in 
Bradford,  and  conducted  the  trade  of  a  grocer  and  draper,  and  carried  on  business 
about  ten  years  with  great  industry.  After  having  carried  on  this  trade  with  con- 
siderable success,  he  became  a  stuff'  merchant.  In  this  he  was  still  more  successful, 
and  at  fifty  years  of  age  he  retired  from  business,  having  reahsed  an  ample  fortune. 
He  retired,  not  to  waste  his  time  in  ease  and  self-indulgence,  which  is  too  often  the 
case,  but  for  the  purpose  of  spending  his  fortune  in  doing  good ;  and  there  was  not 
an  opportunity  he  allowed  to  escape  of  rendering  service  to  any  object  which  tended 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  On  the  subject  of  cruelty 
to  animals  he  offered  A'lOO  for  a  prize  essay,  and  promoted  the  object  in  every 
possible  way. 

i"or  more  than  thirty  years  it  became  the  essential  and  exclusive  business 
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of  his  life  to  explore  and  to  relieve  cases  of  poverty  and  distress.  Bradford 
and  its  suberbs  were  carefully  visited  once  in  four  years  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
agents ;  and  in  this  manner  he  distributed  many  times  after  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  !  During  the  urgent  distress  of  1H36,  besides  giving  more  than  his 
ordinaiy  supplies  in  clothing,  &c.,  he  caused  to  be  distributed  three  boat  loads  of 
potatoes,  and  whilst  others  contented  themselves  with  a  pecuniary  subscription  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  he  personally  attended  to  the  bcstowment  of  immense 
sums  1  One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  executors,  who  had  excess  to  his  private  accounts, 
was  of  opinion  that  he  gave  away,  after  his  retirement  from  business,  not  much 
less  than  forty  thousand  pounds  !  And,  Avhilst  dealing  out  with  an  unsparing  hand 
the  substantial  proofs  of  his  princely  liberality,  he  Avas  at  all  times  a  true  financier, 
and  a  thorough  practical  economist.  It  is  believed  that  his  personal  and  domestic 
expenditure  never  reached  ^£150  per  annum  !  His  house,  like  his  person,  was  a 
pattern  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  His  furniture  consisted  of  nothing  fashionable 
or  supertluous ;  and  his  table  was  equally  marked  with  comfort  and  frugality.  It 
was  my  privilege  once  to  sit  at  his  table,  and  I  don't  know  an  event  that  I  recollect 
with  more  pleasure  than  this. 

Many  of  the  recipients  of  W.  Wilson's  bounty,  were  those  whose  destitution 
and  misery  had  been  brought  on  through  intemperance  ;  and  although  he  blamed 
the  conduct  of  the  miserable  drunkard,  he  pitied,  and  reUeved,  the  hapless  and 
ruined  family.     These  considerations,  and  the   sound  views  which  he  had  long 
entertained  on  the  nature  of  intoxicating  Liquors,  predisposed  him  to  embrace  with 
eagerness  the  proposal,  in  the  year  1839,  to  form  a  Temperance  Society  ;  which  was 
the  first  established  in  England.     Of  course,  the  basis  of  this  society,  like  all  the 
rest  at  that  early  period,  was  abstinence  from  spirit  and  great  moderation  in  all 
fermented  drinks.    AViUiam  AVilson  was  found  a  most  active  and  liberal  promoter 
of  the  cause.     He  heartily  identified  himself  with  the  movement,  and  by  his  counsels 
and  co-operation,  but  above  all,  by  his  unparalleled  liberality  in  furnishing  the 
means  of  spreading  information  through  the  press,  he  rendered  incalculable  service 
in  the  diffusion  of  temperance  principles.     Mr.  Wilson  had  great  reliance  on  the 
beneficial  eff'ects  of  tracts,  and  hence  he  selected  such  materials  as,  in  his  opinion, 
were  best  calculated  to  tell  upon  the  public  mind ;  and,  in  this  sort  of  editorship, 
he  proved  an  excellent  compiler,  and  had  them  printed  by  tens  of  thousands  !    At 
one  penod  he  was  almost  as  busy  in  arranging  and  selecting  the  subjects  for  publi- 
cation, and  in  corresponding  with  his  chief  printer  and  publisher,  Mr.  Pasco,  of 
London    as  any  man  in  the  trade ;  and  he  supplied,  at  his  own  expense,  large 
parcels  of  tracts,  to  almost  every  Temperance  Society  throughout  England,  and  the 
principality  of  Wales.     In  connection  with  the  Bradford  Temperance  Soeiety,  Mr. 
Wilson  held  successively  the  office  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,   and  President ;    and 
although  his  singular  modesty  would  rarely  suffer  him  to  occupy  a  place  on  a 
platform,  he  was  most  exemplary  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee •  and  in  every  way,  inffuenced  by  his  strong  views  of  the  paramount  claims 
of  the  temperance  cause,  did  he  render  the  most  essential  and  efficient  service. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  furnished  the  means  of  providing  an  excellent  temperance 
missionary  in  Bradford.     Of  tracts,  Mr.  Wilson  must  have  paid  for,  and  circulated 
millions !     Among  his  papers  was  found  one  invoice  for  half  a  million,  and  evidence 
that  through  Mr.  Pasco,  his  printer,  he  employed  agents  to  distribute  tracts,  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  in  Smithfield  market  and  the  adjacent  knackers'  yards.     He 
also  employed  agents  to  distribute  tracts  on  temperance  and  the  social  virtues 
generally,  in  the  steam  packets,  ships,  and  lighters  on  the  river  Thames.      Such 
was  his  faith  in  the  silent  power  of  the  press  !     And  lor  the  space  of  thirty  years 
his  whole  time  and  energies  were  fully  employed,  and  often  heavily  taxed  in  devising 
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and  carrying  out  schemes  of  mercy  and  benevolence !  His  whole  life,  from  the 
period  when  he  commenced  his  career  of  unexampled  benevolence,  presented  one 
uniform  tenor  of  consistent  piety. 

It  is  believed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  his  'property 
during  his  life,  but  his  decease  arrived  perhaps  sooner  than  was  expected,  so  that 
he  left  behind  him  about  £2,700,  which  he  chiefly  bequeathed  to  various  charities 
and  benevolent  institutions.     He  died  in  the  8;3rd  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  departed  friend,  is  shewn  what  an  amount  of  good  our 
rich  people  might  do  had  they  the  disposition.  But  while  we  look  in  vain  for  many 
examples  equal  to  the  above,  if  all  would  do  their  share  according  to  their  means, 
we  should  soon  see  a  great  change  for  the  better.  And  there  is  no  question  that 
the  real  success  of  our  cause,  so  far,  has  been  owing  quite  as  much  to  the  labours 
of  the  zealous  unpaid  working  men,  as  to  the  rich  and  titled  in  society.  Everyone, 
according  to  his  talent,  should  exert  himself  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

♦ 
DR.  FRANKLIN  AND  THE  LONDON  PRINTERS. 


Franklin  was  always  one  of  my  greatest  favourites.  I  could  always  read  his 
sensible  pithy  admonitions  and  instructive  pamphlets  with  a  thousand  times  more 
pleasure  than  I  could  those  fine  tales  of  the  imagination,  which  serve  to  remove  us 
from  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  real  life  and  usefulness,  to  those  airy  regions  where 
ephemeial  castles  are  constantly  falling  to  pieces.  It  was  from  Franklin  I  got  the  first 
hint  as  to  the  trifling  amount  of  nutrition  contained  in  malt  liquor;  and  from  enquiries 
as  to  the  amount  of  barley  generally  used  in  making  a  given  quantity  of  beer,  and 
an  examination  of  the  abstraction  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  processes  of  malting, 
mashing,  fermenting,  and  fining,  I  found  that  though  Franldiu  was  correct  in 
principle,  the  loss  was  far  more  than  he  made  it.  He  stated  that  there  was  a 
*'  larger  portion  of  flour  in  a  penny  loaf"  than  "  a  pint  of  beerj;"  while  the  fact  is, 
that  there  is  more  nutritious  "  flour "  in  a  penny  loaf  than  in  a  gallon  of  beer. 
This  was  truly  a  discovery  at  the  commencement  of  our  reformation  ;  it  formed 
the  leading  idea  in  my  "  Malt  Liquor  Lecture,"  which  has  had  a  world  "\ride 
circulation.  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  in  the 
following  quotation  from  his  works,  will  be  seen  the  passage  which  I  siezed  upon 
with  delight,  and  also  how  useful  he  made  himself  among  the  printers,  his  work- 
fellows.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  there  was  a  young  I'ranklin  in  every 
printing  office. 

"  On  luy  entrance  upon  work  at  the  printuig  house  of  Watts,  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  I  worked  at  first  as  a  pressman,  conceiving  that  I  had  need  of  bodily  exercise,  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  America,  where  the  printers  work  alternately  as 
compositors  and  at  the  press.  /  drank  nothing  hut  ivatcr  :  the  other  workmen,  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty,  were  great  drinkers  of  beer.  I  carried  occasionally  a  large  fonu 
of  letters  in  each  hand,  up  and  down  stairs,  while  the  rest  employed  both  hands  to  carry 
one.  They  were  surprised  to  see  by  this  and  many  other  examples,  that  the  Amei-ican 
aquatic,  as  they  used  to  call  mc,  was  stronger  than  those  who  drunk  porter.  The  beer- 
boy  had  suflicient  employment  during  the  whole  day  in  serving  that  house  alone.  My 
fellow-pressman  drank  every  day  a  pint  of  beer  before  breakfast,  a  pint  with  bread  and 
cheese  for  breakfast,  one  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  one  again  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  another  after  he  had  finished  his  work.  This  custom  appeared  to  mc  to  be 
abominable  ;  but  he  had  need,  he  said,  of  all  this  beer  in  order  to  acquire  strength  to  work. 
I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  bodihj  strength  furnished  by  the  beer  could  only  be 
in  proportion  to  the  solid  part  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water,  of  icltieh  the  beer  was 
composed  ;  that  there  icas  a  larger  portion  of  four  in  a  penny  loaf,  and  that  consequently 
if  he  ate  this  loaf  a)id  drank  a  pint  of  neater  with  it,  he  tcould  derive  more  strength  from 
it  thanfr&ni  a  pint  of  beer.  This  reasoning,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  drinking  his 
accustomed  quantity  of  beer,  and  paying  every  Satiu-day  night,  a  score  of  more  than  four 
or  five  sbiUings  a  week  for  this  cui'sed  beverage,  an  expense  from  which  I  was  solely 
exempt.    Thus  do  these  poor  devils  continue  all  their  hves  in  a  state  of  voluntary 
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wretchedness  and  povcry.  After  this,  I  lived  in  the  ntmost  harmony  with  my  fellow 
workmen,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  influence  among  them.  I  proposed  some 
alterations  in  the  laws  of  the  Chapel,  f  which  I  carried  without  opposition.  My  example 
prevailed  with  several  of  them  to  roiounce  their  abominable  practice  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer,  and  they  procm-ed,  like  me,  from  a  neighbouring  house,  a  good  bason  of  warm 
gruel,  in  which  was  a  small  slice  of  butter,  Auth  toasted  bread  and  nutmeg.  This  was  a 
much  better  breakfast,  which  did  not  cost  more  than  a  pint  of  beer,  namely,  three  half- 
pence, and  at  the  same  time  preserved  the  head  clearer.  Those  who  continued  to  gorge 
themselves  vath.  beer,  often  lost  their  credit  with  the  publican,  from  neglecting  to  pay  their 
score.  They  had  recourse  to  me  to  become  security  for  them,  their  light,  as  they  used  to 
call  it,  being  out.  I  attended  at  the  pay  table  every  Satui'day  evening,  to  take  up  the 
little  sum  which  I  had  made  myself  answerable  for,  and  which  sometimes  amounted  to 
nearly  thii*ty  shillings  a  week." 


VAKIETIES. 

At  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  there  is  an  iron  stump  fixed  which  all  the  visitors  are 
apt  to  notice.  In  olden  time,  when  parties  came  to  dine  and  refused  to  drink  their  full 
quota  of  wine,  the  arm  was  fixed  in  the  stimip,  with  the  hand  upwards,  and  the  wine  that 
the  party  had  left  was  poured  down  his  sleeve.  Verily,  times  are  not  so  bad  as  they  were 
in  those  days. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Bradford  Temperance  Society,  in  1848  : — 
*'  That  this  meeting  rejoices  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  past  four  months,  upwards  of  400 
signatures  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  cottage  meetings,  and  feels  it  to  be  a  paramount 
duty  to  encourage  and  extend  these  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  temperance  cause."  May 
aU  our  societies  imitate  the  good  example  of  Bradford. 

A  man,  who  constantly  frequented  a  cabaret  in  the  Versailles  Road,  was  observed  by 
the  mistress  to  be  sitting  with  his  glsss  empty  before  him.  **  What  will  you  take  ?"  said 
the  woman.  "  Oh,  nothing  more,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  but  forty  sous,  and  I  must 
buy  sonte  charcoal  to  stifle  myself  with."  "  Oh,  that's  very  foolish,"  rejoined  the  land- 
lady, who  thought  he  was  joking ;  **  with  two  pennyworth  of  cord  yon  could  hang  yourself, 
and  by  that  arrangement  you  would  have  some  more  money  to  spend  in  drink,"  "  Upon 
my  word  you're  right,"  said  the  man ;  and  he  spent  38  of  his  remaining  sous  in  drink, 
and  on  the  Saturday  morning  after  he  was  discovered  hanging  to  a  tree. 

"  Come  under  my  coat,  Johnny,"  said  a  little  girl  to  a  boy,  as  they  were  going  an 
errand  one  cold  morning.  "  It  isn't  big  enough  for  both,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  try  to 
stretch  it  a  little,"  she  said,  and  they  were  soon  as  close  together  and  as  warm  as  two  birds 
in  the  same  nest.  How  many  shivering  bodies,  and  heavy  hearts,  and  weeping  eyes, 
there  are  in  the  world,  just  because  people  do  not  stretch  their  comforts  a  little  beyond 
themselves ! 

"  And  how  is  the  little  boy  John,  who  used  to  be  so  decided  a  teetotaler  ?"  enquired  a 
gentleman,  who  called  to  see  a  family  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  fi'iendship  some 
twenty  years  ago.  *'  Oh,  very  well,  there  he  is,"  pointing  to  a  young  man  across  the 
table.  "  He  is  as  staunch  as  ever ;  he  refused  to  taste  when  the  doctor  said  his  life 
depended  on  it."  "  And  yet  neither  father  nor  mother  is  influenced  by  so  excellent  a  son," 
replied  the  gentleman,  who  observed  the  glass  of  porter  on  the  dinner  table.  "  It  is  too 
true,"  said  the  father,  and  then  confessed  to  his  own  shame  how  much  better  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  done  the  same  as  John. 

A  friendly  society,  banded  together  upon  temperance  principles,  applied  to  a  doctor, 
and  asked  him  for  how  much  he  would  undertake  the  medical  department  of  their  society. 
The  doctor  did  not  understand  at  first  that  they  were  temperance  men,  and  asked  rather 
high  terms.  The  secretary  said,  "  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  we  are  all  total  abstainers 
from  intoxicating  drink  ?"  "  Oh  no  !"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  had  not  rmdcrstood  that;  if 
that  is  the  case  I  can  take  you  all  for  a  shilling  a  head  per  quarter,  for  you  \nll  never 
trouble  me  much." — Mended  Homes. 

Each  of  a  thousand  acts  of  love  and  little  deeds  of  kindness  costs  veiy  little  of  itself, 
and  yet  when  viewed  together,  who  can  estimate  their  value  ?  The  child  whose  good 
oflBces  are  always  ready  when  wanted — to  run  up  stairs  or  do\vn — to  get  chips  or  rock  the 
cradle — to  run  on  an  errand  and  quickly  back — all  with  a  cheerful  look  and  a  pleasant 
temper,  has  a  reward  along  with  such  good  duties.  If  a  little  girl  cannot  take  her  grand- 
father on  her  lap  as  he  takes  her  on  his  she  can  get  his  slippers  or  put  away  his  book,  or 
gently  comb  his  thin  locks  ;  and  whether  she  thinks  of  it  or  not,  these  little  kindnesses 
that  come  from  a  loving  heart,  are  the  sunbeams  that  lighten  up  a  dark  and  woful  world. 

f  Printing  offices  were  then  thus  denominated,  by  reason  of  printing  being  first 
performed  in  England  in  the  Chapel  at  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
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"  Pa,"  said  a  little  girl,  "  are  you  a  drunkard  ?"  as  she  laid  her  little  hands  upon  hia 
cheeks  patting  them  both,  and  looking  into  his  eyes  imploringly.  At  school  that  day, 
unkind  schoolmates  had  tauntingly  said,  "your  father  gets  drunk!"  With  her  heart 
swelled  nigh  to  bursting,  she  ran  home  to  have  the  question  settled.  Alas !  her  father  was 
intemperate.  But  such  was  the  effort  of  this  question  upon  him  that  he  vowed  to  di'ink  no 
more.    That  appeal  saved  him. 

Those  whose  nerves  h^ve  never  been  unstrung  by  drink,  and  whose  palate  and  stomach 
cravings  have  not  been  trained  to  long  for  it,  know  little  of  what  the  abstaining  reformed 
drunkard  has  to  endure  ;  if  they  did  they  would  speak  more  charitably  of  those  who  break 
their  pledges  than  they  are  wont  to  do.  Mr.  Joseph  Roberts,  of  Rhyl,  known  as  the 
Welsh  Garibaldi  of  Temperance,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  related  his  struggles  to  give  up 
the  drinking  customs.  He  declared,  that  when  he  used  to  pass  the  public-house  he  had  to 
close  his  eyes  from  its  basilisk  attraction,  and,  when  the  clock  struck  six  on  Satiu-day 
nights  and  he  was  about  to  go  homeward,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  used  actually  to  seem 
to  burst,  and  his  whole  nature  cried  within  him  for  a  dram ! 

The  will  of  the  departed  American  statesman  Thaddeus  Stevens,  contained  the  bequest 
of  a  fine  estate  to  a  nephew  of  his,  but  it  was  hedged  about  with  these  restrictions : — 
That  if  the  said  nephew  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks  for  five  years,  he  is  to  receive 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  estate,  to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  executors.  After  another 
five  years'  abstinence,  he  is  to  be  paid  another  third  of  the  estate ;  and  lastly  after  a  third 
five  years'  abstinence,  making  fifteen  years  in  all,  the  whole  is  to  be  handed  over  to  him. 
Some  may  think  the  test  extended  over  too  long  a  period  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  showed  what 
importance  this  great  man  attached  to  the  practice  of  abstinence.  And  no  wonder  that  a 
father  or  an  uncle  should  have  such  feelings ;  to  think  how  common  it  is  for  estates, 
seciired  by  a  hfe  time  of  care  and  industry  of  parents,  to  bo  squandered  away  by  sons  in 
dissipation  and  profligacy,  is  suflScient  to  induce  any  good  man  to  adopt  every  possible 
precaution  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 

The  annual  gala  day  for  the  temperance  people  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  1st 
September,  exceeded  in  interest  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  attendance  in  1864  was 
16,831 ;  in  1865,  32,472  ;  in  1866,  28,052;  in  1867  it  was  30,682  ;  this  year  it  was  42,877. 
The  interesting  programme  was  adhered  to  ;  there  was  a  conference  in  the  Lectm-e  Room, 
a  large  meeting  in  the  Concert  Room,  and  an  interesting  Sons  of  Temperance  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Palace  Grounds.  About  two  o'clock,  a  procession  of  Bands  of  Hope,  with 
banners  and  bannerets,  furnished  a  picturesque  display ;  and  an  hour  afterwards  some 
thousands  crushed  to  enjoy  the  speciality  of  the  day  in  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  choral 
concert,  the  choir  consisting  of  5,000  children,  whose  cheerful  healthy  f^ices  and  gracefully 
diversified  attire  made  the  great  Handel  Orchestra  the  framework  of  a  picture  rarely  to  bo 
seen.  The  singing,  led  as  usual,  and  with  his  usual  efficiency,  by  Mr.  Frederic  Smith, 
was  exceedingly  accurate,  chaste,  and  pleasing.  The  four  national  airs  were  admirably 
rendered.  After  the  singing  came  the  grand  fountains,  the  balloon  ascent,  temperance 
meetings  in  the  grounds,  a  gi-eat  organ  performance,  and  the  musical  entertainment  pro- 
vided by  the  Poland-street  Teetotal  Handbell  Ringers.  So  passed  one  of  the  brightest 
days  of  one  of  the  happiest  fetes  ever  chi'onicled  in  the  fete-starred  annals  of  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  "  a  funeral  admonition  "  which  we  used  to  circulate. 
"  My  dear  friends,  you  are  collected  here  to  perform  the  last  earthly  service  to  one  of  your 
fellow  creatures.  Perhaps  you  have  frequently  attended  on  such  occasions,  and  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  your  friends  shall  have  to  render  the  same  service  to  you.  It 
is  appointed  for  aU  men  once  to  die,  and  after  death  the  judgment.  No  occasion  is  so 
much  calculated  to  impress  upon  your  minds  man's  frailty,  mortality,  and  unworthiness, 
as  that  of  a  funeral.  But  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  such  impressions  are  seldom 
produced,  and  that  your  discourse,  instead  of  being  serious  and  edifying,  is  trifling, 
unprofitable,  and  pernicious.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Why  is  it,  that,  at  a  funeral,  you  cannot  even  enter  the  door  without  being  met  with  a 
tankard  of  inebriating  liquor  r"  When  you  get  seated,  the  table  is  filled  with  glasses  ;  and 
hot  ale  and  cold  ale  are  being  handed  round  during  the  whole  time  you  remain  in  the 
house.  It  is  really  astonishing  that,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  you  should  encourage,  or 
even  permit,  a  course  of  drinking.  Oh  !  my  friends  !  this  is  not  the  way  to  improve  the 
solemn  season  of  death.  God  here  warns  you  to  repent,  but  by  conforming  to  the  fashion 
of  drinking  at  funerals,  you  set  aside  that  warning  and  rather  fix  the  seal  of  impenitence 
upon  yourselves.  I  wotdd  advise  those  who  have  the  management  of  funerals  to  provide 
some  good  coffee  and  bims,  or  any  other  kind  of  harmless  drink;  but  never  disgrace  their 
house,  nor  the  memory  of  their  departed  friend,  by  giving  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
To  those  who  are  invited  to  the  funeral  I  also  say — If  the  contents  of  the  delusive  glass  or 
the  maddening  bowl  be  presented  to  you,  never  taste  ;  bear  yoiu-  testimony  against  funeral 
drinking,  and  try  to  rescue  yourselves  and  yoiu-  acquaintance  from  this  awful  practice  of 
intemperance. — A  friend." 
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Children  are  all  right  if  we  would  let  them  alone.  Up  to  a  certain  age  they  have  no 
wish  for  intoxicating  liquors,  and  if  we  did  not  train  them  to  take  these  drinks,  and  train 
their  palates  to  their  repulsive  tastes,  they  would  remain  -svithout  any  wish  to  take  them. 
Leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  untemptod  by  the  example  of 
their  elders,  and  they  would  all  abstain.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  so  many  of  those  innocent 
little  ones  that  you  see  playing  and  gambolling  on  the  grass,  should  ere  long,  by  corrupting 
customs,  become  drinkers,  and  endure  all  the  miseries  which  the  habit  entails  ? 

It  is  important  that  we  should,  in  every  place  and  on  every  occasion,  make  ourselves 
understood  as  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  alcohol.  Not  being  a  conventional 
term,  very  few  people  understand  its  meaning  unless  specially  explained  to  them.  A 
clergyman  wiites  me  as  follows : — "  Years  after  I  had  passed  through  my  University 
career,  I  was  as  ignorant  of  the  word  alcohol  as  the  poor  old  woman  who,  returning  from 
a  Temperance  Meeting,  said  to  her  companion,  *'  I  wonder  who  that  gentleman  is  that  is  so 
often  mentioned— Mr.  Alcohol." 

Great  folks  have  a  horror  of  cold  water,  but  they  are  now  indulging  largely  in  ice. 
Not  to  mention  the  quantities  secured  in  ice  houses  in  this  country,  wo  find  immense 
quantities  imported  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  1865,  43,359  tons  from  Norway  ; 
from  Christiania,  20,402  tons ;  and  quantities  from  other  different  places.  The  price  is 
said  to  bo  about  £3  15s.  per  ton.  Ice,  no  doubt,  is  a  salutary  indulgence,  and  if  wo  can 
keep  these  rich  people  from  knowing  that  what  they  swallow,  at  a  great  price,  is  exactly 
the  same  despised  cold  water  that  goes  down  the  throats  of  the  teetotalers,  costing  them 
nothing,  it  will  add  another  to  the  instances  where  ignorance  is  bliss. 

Strong  drink  invades  the  family  and  social  circles,  and  spreads  woo  and  sorrow  all 
around.  It  cuts  down  youth  in  its  ^^gour,  manhood  in  its  strength,  and  age  in  its  weak- 
ness. It  breaks  the  father's  heart,  bereaves  the  doting  mother,  extinguishes  natural 
affection,  erases  conjugal  love,  blots  out  filial  attachment,  blights  parental  hope,  and  brings 
down  age  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  produces  weakness,  not  strength;  gickness, 
not  health ;  death,  not  life.  It  makes  wives,  widows ;  children,  orphans  ;  fathers,  fiends ; 
and  all  of  them  paupers  and  beggars.  It  covers  the  land  with  idleness,  poverty,  disease, 
and  crime.  It  fills  our  jails,  supplies  our  almshouses,  crowds  our  penitentiaries,  and 
furnishes  the  victims  for  our  scaffolds.  It  degrades  the  citizen,  debases  the  legislator, 
dishonours  the  statesman,  and  disarms  the  patriot.  It  brings  shame,  not  honour  ;  terror, 
not  safety ;  despair,  not  hope ;  misery,  not  happiness.  And  then,  as  with  the  malevolence 
of  a  fiend,  it  calmly  surreys  its  frightful  desolations  ;  it  curses  the  world,  and  laughs  at  its 
ruins.    Is  it  not  terrible  that  a  fiend  like  this  should  be  cherished  by  all  classes  ? 

To  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen. — 1. — You  shotild  encourage  the  Temperance  cause,  for 
in  proportion  as  it  prospers  the  people  wiU  have  more  money  to  spend  at  your  establish- 
ments. 2. — You  should  abstain  entirely  from  intoxicating  drink  yourselves.  This  would 
be  a  great  saving  of  money,  and  your  only  sure  guarantee  against  excess.  3. — You  should 
not  keep  any  liquor  in  your  houses.  It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  article,  and  may  lead  to 
great  evils  in  your  family.  4. — You  should  'not  run  for  your  glasses  through  the  day,  nor 
go  to  the  bar  parlour  or  drinking  room  in  the  evening.  These  will  mark  yoiu"  character, 
and  lower  your  position  in  the  esteem  of  others.  5. — You  should  never  conform  to  the 
drinking  fashions  of  the  age  ;  neither  at  christenings,  weddings,  nor  funerals,  nor  on  any 
similar  occasions  shoidd  you  sanction  the  taking  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  oldest  son  of  King  Louis  Phillippe,  was  a  noble  young 
man — physically  and  intellectually  noble.  One  morning  he  invited  a  few  companions  with 
him  as  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure  fi'om  Paris  to  join  his  regiment.  In  the  con- 
viviality of  the  hour,  though  not  a  dissipated  man,  it  is  said  he  drank  a  glass  too  much. 
He  lost  the  balance  of  his  body  and  his  mind.  Bidding  adieu  to  his  companions,  he 
entered  the  carriage.  But  for  that  glass  he  would  have  kept  his  seat,  instead  of  which  he 
leaped  from  the  carriage !  But  for  that  extra  glass  of  wine  he  would  have  alighted  on  his 
feet,  but  instead  of  this  his  head  struck  the  pavement !  Senseless,  bleeding,  he  was  taken 
into  a  beer-shop  and  died.  The  extra  glass  of  wine  overthrew  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
confiscated  their  property,  and  sent  the  whole  family  into  exile  ! 

At  a  temperanca  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  a  clergyman  spoke  in  favour  of  wine,  stating 
it  to  be  scriptural,  gentlemanly,  and  healthful  to  drink  it.  "When  he  had  sat  down,  a 
plain  elderly  man  rose,  and  asked  the  liberty  to  say  a  few  words.  "  A  young  friend  of 
mine,"  said  he,  "  who  had  long  been  intemperate,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
pledge.  He  kept  it  faithfuUy  for  some  time,  though  the  struggle  with  his  habit  was 
fearful ;  till  one  evening,  in  a  social  party,  glasses  of  wine  were  handed  round.  A  clergy- 
man took  a  glass,  saying  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  the  practice.  *  Well'  thought  the 
young  man,  '  if  a  clergyman  can  take  wine,  and  justify  it  so  well,  why  not  I  ?'  So  he  also 
took  a  glass.  It  instantly  rekindled  his  slumbering  appetite  ;  and  after  a  rapid  downward 
course,  he  died  of  delirium  tremens — a  raving  madman !"  The  old  man  paused  for  utter- 
ance ;  and  was  just  able  to  add — "  That  young  man  was  my  only  son ;  and  the  clergyman 
was  the  reverend  doctor  who  has  just  addressed  this  assembly !" 
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The  eldest  boy  of  a  tradesman  proved  how  much  he  valued  the  temperance  cause, 
by  requesting  that    his  pledge  should  be  engrossed  upon  his  indentures. 

I  was  surprised  one  day  at  the  entrance  of  a  man  of  decent  personal  appearance,  but 
clothed  ia  shabby  genteel,  oflforing  penknives,  scissors,  and  pencU-cases  to  sell.     I  looked 

at  him,  and  after  a  little  conversation,  I  found  he  was  no  other  than  Mr. ,  who  was 

once  mayor  of ,  and  who  was  the  returning  officer  at  an  election  at  which  I  attended. 

Position,  character,  all  fall  before  the  mastery  of  drink. 

The  Aylesbury  Sherbert  is  a  delicious  beverage  for  teetotalers  on  festival  daj's.  The 
recipe  is  as  prepared  by  the  late  Lord  Aylesbury's  French  cook:  mix  1^  ounces  of  citric 
acid  and  50  drops  of  essence  of  lemon  well  together.  Dissolve  41bs.  of  loaf  sugar  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  water,  then  add  the  acid  mixture.  Stir  it  up  well — bottle  and  cork  it  well.- 
A  small  wine  glass  full  of  the  Sherbert  is  generally  considered  sufficient  for  a  tumbler  of 
water. 

The  apparently  unaccountable  cause  of  buildings  getting  on  fire,  railway  and  other 
accidents,  will  never  be  properly  understood  till  the  public  turn  their  attention  to  the 
condition  in  which  alcoholic  drmk  leaves  a  person  for  some  time  after  he  has  taken  it. 
Most  men  are  far  more  unfit  to  perform  with  exactness  their  duties  after  taking  drink, 
though  deemed  sober,  than  when  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
On  inquests,  the  enquiry  should  not  be,  as  to  the  guard  of  a  train,  for  instance,  whether 
he  was  in  liquor,  but  whether  the  day  before,  or  the  night  before,  or  how  recently 
he  had  been  known  to  take  his  glasses.  Prostration  follows  stimulation,  and  upon  some 
men  to  such  an  extent  as  to  imfit  them  for  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties.  It  is 
weU  known  that  many  workpeople  don't  do  near  as  much  work  on  the  Monday  as  on  other 
days,  on  account  of  their  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  drinking. 

At  a  temperance  meeting  at  Eastgrinstead,  a  well-digger,  named  Gatton,  made  a  short 
speech.  It  ran  about  as  follows  : — I  know  which  is  best,  because  I  have  tried  both  sides ; 
I  have  done  my  share  of  drinking,  and  now  I  am  doing  without  the  drink ;  the  publicans 
used  to  have  a  large  share  of  my  earnings,  now  I  take  all  home.  I  used  to  help  to  kocp 
the  publican's  pigs,  now  I  keep  a  pig  of  my  own, — yes,  and  a  nice  fellow  he  is,  too  ;  my 
workmates  might  have  one  as  good  as  mine  if  they  would  do  as  I  have  done — give  up  the 
drink.  They  say  we  cant't  work  without  beer  ;  I  ask  them  how  I  do  it.  I  work  as  hard 
as  any  of  them — well-digging  is  trying  work.  But  how  do  they  do  it  ?  Just  see :  they 
work  all  the  week  without  beer,  and  then  when  Saturday  night  comes  they  do  all  the 
drinking  just  to  rest  on.  I  feel  qiiite  siire  they  can  do  without  it  if  they  have  a  mind  to. 
Since  I  signed  the  pledge  I  have  had  better  clothes  to  wear,  and  so  have  my  family.  I 
now  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday — I  used  to  idle  away  the  Sunday  before.  And  then  there 
is  my  hog,  which  I  have  just  killed,  he  weighs  twenty-eight  stone  !  Don't  you  think  that 
a  heavy  argument  for  the  temperance  plan  ?    I  do,  and  hope  I  shall  always  stick  to  it. 

During  this  month  many  gentlemen  will  be  ordering  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
brewing  department  to  be  looked  up  and  put  in  order.  Malt  will  be  procured ;  double  the 
usual  quantity  will  be  used ;  it  wiU  be  mashed  and  the  sweet  liquor  well  fermented,  the 
autumnal  season,  neither  too  hot  or  cold,  being  favourable  to  fermentation.  The  produce 
of  the  pump  being  thus  poisoned  and  polluted,  will  be  carefully  put  into  barrels,  and  on 
special  occasions  it  will  be  tapped  as  the  "  Old  October."  A  few  barrels  will  be  reserved 
for  the  coming  of  age  of  the  eldest  son ;  and  then  this  naturally  innocent  and  honest 
water,  thus  mixed  ^vith  alcohol,  will  be  handed  round.  The  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  .the  tenants,  wiU  be  there  to  praise  its  fine  qualities, 
and  by  and  by  will  be  seen  not  a  few  in  smock  frocks  spralling  on  the  ground.  "  I  took 
two  horns,  said  Jabez,  and  it  floored  me  and  made  my  head  ring  again  next  day"  _  So 
much  for  October  brewing,  and  so  much  for  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  spread  of  piety 
and  common  sense  in  this  nineteenth  century ! 

Now  for  the  winter  campaign.  Time  flies  apace;  it  is  not  long  since  we  were 
complementing  ourselves  upon  the  approach  of  STommer,  long  days  and  out-door  meetings. 
"We  shall  now,  in  a  great  measure,  be  driven  to  our  halls,  schools,  and  other  places  in-doors. 
Though  our  meetings  may  not  be  well  attended  "we  must  never  give  it  up  ;"  we  must  try 
to  rouse  the  public,  we  must  get  among  the  masses  ;  and  when  meetings  are  arranged  for 
in  the  evenings,  I  believe  no  plan  is  equal  to  going  about  during  the  day  from  workshop  to 
workshop  inviting  the  men  to  come.  This,  and  a  regular  system  of  visitation  every 
Sunday  morning,  will  keep  the  meetings  well  attended.  We  must  not  be  too  fasti(hous ; 
singing  and  recitations,  if  they  embody  the  principles  and  practices  of  teetotalism  should 
be  encouraged,  but  not  otherwise.  All  should  rouse  themselves.  The  suspended  meetmgs 
of  the  Bands  of  Hope  should  be  immediately  revived.  The  Rechabites  and  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  should  be  now  active.  Nothing  is  done  in  the  temperance  cause  without 
agitation.  '  I  don't  care  how  soon  the  elections  are  over.  I  expect  little  from  them ;  1 
never  knew  one  yet  from  which  the  cause  of  sobriety  was  not  seriously  mjured.  Notwith- 
standing all  discouragements,  we  must  keep  on  in  oui-  good  work.  May  the  wmter  tma 
every  one  of  us  at  his  post  I 
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"  Paddy,  where  is  the  whisky  I  gave  you  to  clean  the  windows  with  ?"  "  Ooh, 
master,  I  just  drank  it,  and  I  thought  if  I  breathed  upon  the  glass  it  would  be  all  the 
game." 

"  Oh  dear,  Alfred,"  cried  his  sister,  as  she  saw  him  going  to  the  fountain,  "  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  drink  cold  waters  But,  stopping  into  the  confectioner's  shop,  it  was  quite 
safe  for  the  young  lady  to  take  ice  water  freely.  But,  of  course,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  water  is  vulgar  and  ice  is  genteel,  and  one  is  cheap  and  the  other  costly,  and  that 
makes  the  one  quite  safe,  and  the  other  very  dangerous. 

In  this  country  we  are  accustomed  to  **  tea  gardens  ;"  but,  in  Leipzic,  I  notice  they 
have  '*  milk  gardens."  At  six  o'clock,  morning  and  evening,  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to 
resort  to  those  gardens.  They  enter  the  cow-shed,  have  the  animal  milked  before  them, 
and  retire  to  an  arbour  or  tent  to  enjoy  at  leisure  the  foaming  luxury.  These  people  are 
said  to  be  primitive  in  their  habits  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  following  the  advice  of  a  modem 
physician — "  Increase  your  milk  bill." 

Alluding  to  a  most  disorderly  election  meeting,  the  report  states  that  the  "roughs" 
threw  Cayenne  pepper  about  the  room,  and  even  when  they  were  all  ejected  it  was  difficult 
to  proceed  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  sneezing.  This  reminds  mc  of  a  meeting  I 
once  held  in  one  of  the  most  public  streets  of  Wakefield.  We  were  much  annoyed  by  these 
"roughs,"  and  after  a  short  time  a  stench  arose  from  under  the  lurry  that  was  almost 
suflfocating.  It  seems  the  party  had  procured  a  quantity  of  assafoetida.  However,  we 
braved  it  out  as  well  as  we  could  and  stuck  to  our  post.  I  should  like  to  hear  of  another 
meeting  of  this  kind  in  Wakefield. 

* '  Superstition  in  England ' ' — Such  is  the  heading  of  a  newspaper  paragraph.  Following 
this,  I  noticed  another  which  might  fitly  be  entitled,  "  Superstition  in  England  and  Ire- 
land." It  relates  to  the  immense  wealth  of  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  Bart.  The 
personalitj'  alone  was  sworn  under  £1,100,000,  the  largest  amount  left  under  will  during  at 
least  the  last  fifty  years,  or  perhaps  ever  left  in  Ireland.  The  people's  belief  in  the  "Back 
Lane  ghost"  is  really  no  more  superstition  than  their  belief  in  the  excellent  and  nutritious 
properties  of  porter.  The  "Bermondsey  ghost"  has  just  as  much  a  local  habitation  as  the 
feeding  properties  of  Guinness'  porter,  and  is  infinitely  more  innocent  than  the  ghost  of 
the  mash  tub.  This  is  a  ghost  which  leads  in  numberless  instances  to  the  defiling  of 
both  body  and  soul. 

"  When  you  see  a  man,  on  a  moonlight  night,  trying  to  convince  his  shadow  that  it  is 
improper  to  follow  a  gentleman,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  join  the  Tem- 
perance Society."  This  paragraph  from  the  papers  is  one  proof  among  many  that  people 
think  the  temperance  societies  are  composed  only  of  those  who  have  been  inveterate 
drunkards.  If  this  was  true,  it  is  to  be  feared  every  society  would  soon  become  extinct. 
A  temperance  society  is  composed  of  all  who  abstain,  sign  the  pledge,  and  conform  to  its 
rules  ;  and  so  far  from  joining  it  being  an  imputation  upon  anyone  as  to  his  past  conduct, 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  proof  of  his  philanthropy  in  doing  this  act  for  the  good  of  others. 
But  in  all  cases,  whether  the  individual  has  previously  been  given  to  excess  or  not,  it  is  a 
wise  act  of  self-preservation  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed. 

Mr.  Hibbert,  in  the  Gardener'' s  Magazine,  has  a  good  article  on  "  Fruit  Eating."  He 
maintains  that  we  should  eat  fruit  as  the  boy  does,  to  gratifiy  hunger,  and  not  upon  a  full 
stomach  to  please  the  palate.  And  yet  after  stating  that  he  does  this  himself,  towards 
his  visitors  he  would  adopt  a  practice  the  very  opposite.  Not  only  would  he  give  them 
fruit  as  a  luxury,  but  he  would  give  them  intoxicating  drinks  to  each  kind.  Oh !  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  !  "  If  I  give  my  visitor,"  says  Mr.  Hibbert,  "  strawberries,  I 
place  before  him  a  dry,  light  wine ;  and  if  that  does  not  suit  him,  he  may  have  brandied 
port  and  sherry  or  spirit.  For  all  the  delicately-flavoured  fruits,  the  proper  drink  for 
those  who  do  drink  is,  I  think,  a  light,  dry  wine,  such  as  chablis  or  a  still  hock ;  but  the 
champagne  of  ordinary  commerce  is  vile,  with  its  excess  of  brandy  and  sugar.  A 
thoroughly  good  Amontillado  sherry  goes  well  with  rich  grape ;  but  with  ripe  muscats, 
which  are  loaded  with  saccharine,  a  dry  Bordeaux,  sound  and  old,  is,  according  to  my 
palate,  the  proper  thing.  Nor  are  spirits  to  be  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  I  can 
enjoy  any  good  fruit  without  drink,  and  believe  that  to  be  the  proper  way  ;  but  if  there  is 
to  be  drinking,  I  would  have  Hennessey's  or  Martell's  pale  brandy  of  the  best  brand,  and 
slightly  diluted  with  cold  water,  to  accompany  rich,  melting  pears ;  and  the  very  best  gin, 
sweetened  and  undiluted,  to  accompany  rich,  tender-fleshed  apples." 

I  should  like  as  far  as  possible,  that  our  friends  would  place  a  copy  of  this  number  in 
the  hands  of  every  publican  and  beer-seller,  in  order  that  they  may  read  the  article 
addressed  to  them. 
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TO  THE  TEETOTALERS  AND  OTHERS  CONCERNED  IN  THE 

ELECTIONS. 


Deae  Friends, 

The  elections,  I  fear,  are  too  near  at  hand  for  me  to  attempt  to  produce  much 
impression  upon  parties  in  favour  of  sobriety.  But  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to 
make  an  appeal,  however  feeble,  to  my  teetotal  friends,  and  to  others  who  are  sick 
of  the  drinking  enormities  at  these  contests,  to  use  their  best  exertions,  especially 
at  this  crisis,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  intemperance.  It  would  speak  well  for  the 
progress  of  morals,  if  the  fariousness  of  the  coming  elections  should  be  accom- 
panied v/ith  less  drunkenness  and  brutality  than  those  we  have  formerly  witnessed. 
Times  of  excitement  hke  this  with  which  we  are  now  mixed  up  are  not  seasons  for 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  masses  in  favour  of  electoral  purity ;  yet,  one  may 
hope  to  catch  the  ears  of  our  temperance  members,  and  perhaps  a  few  others 
— friends  to  good  order. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  candidates  to  have  no  committee 
rooms  at  public-houses,  and  though  these  may  not  have  been  generally  successful, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  will  have  left  a  good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  some 
of  them.  In  fact,  whatever  shape  the  efforts  of  the  temperance  people  may  take  in 
agitating  their  important  movement,  they  all  tend  to  bring  before  our  future  legis- 
lators and  the  public  the  awful  amount  of  intemperance  that  prevails,  and  to  show 
that  there  is  no  radical  cure  but  entire  abstinence.  And  there  are  parties  who  will 
listen  710W  whose  attention  you  could  not  secure  at  any  other  time.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  I  had  seated  in  my  writing-room,  amidst  packages  of  periodicals, 
books,  and  papers  of  all  sorts,  four  gentlemen  who  never  knew  the  place  before — 
two  candidates  and  two  of  their  friends — listening  with  every  attention  to  my 
discourse  on  teetotalism.  Of  course,  their  errand  was  to  get  my  "  vote  and 
interest,"  but  my  opportunity  was  to  enlighten  them  upon  the  subject  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  the  temperance  reform  above  every  other 
reform.  I  need  not  say  that  they  were  excessively  courteous  ;  and,  at  our  parting, 
I  presented  to  each  of  the  candidates  a  bound  copy  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  for 
1807.  Such  opportunities  should  never  be  lost.  It  is  not  every  day  you  can  have 
a  lord  a  and  squire  sitting  as  it  were  at  your  feet,  listening  to  a  doctrine  that  comes 
home  to  their  own  habits,  and  cuts  up  the  drinlcing  system  root  and  branch. 
Whether  the  chief  topic  be  Sunday  closing,  the  Permissive  Bill,  or  a  new  licensing 
system,  it  is  essential  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  future  legislators  to  this  truth, 
that    the    reason    why  legislation  should  be  more  restrictive   and  more   inter- 
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iering  with  the  drink  trade  than  any  other  business  is,  that  the  liquors  sold  are 
dangerous  liquors,  and  that  this  is  the  sole  reason  why  public-houses  are  found  to 
be  pubUc  nuisances.  Standing  with  these  four  gentlemen,  1  said,  "  There  is  not 
one  of  you  that  ever  takes  a  glass  of  wine,  or  beer,  or  spirits,  but  you  take  it  for 
the  alcohol  it  contains,  and  if  it  were  deprived  of  this  you  would  not  touch  it."  We 
must  not  merely  impress  candidates,  but  committees  and  agents,  with  the  impor- 
tance of  conduotmg  the  elections  as  much  as  possible  upon  sober  principles. 
There  is  really  no  other  body  tlmt  feel  the  same  responsibility  that  tho  teeto- 
talers do.  I  consider  that  the  sobriety  of  the  nation  is  in  a  great  measure  com- 
mitted to  our  hands.  Moderate  drinkers  cannot  do  much ;  they  have  not  heart  to 
go  into  the  matter  like  the  teetotalers.  They  will  expatiate  upon  education,  or 
better  cottages  for  the  poor,  or  on  any  topic  that  does  not  reflect  upon  their  own 
practices.  At  this  crisis  we  cannot  agitate  the  subject  too  much.  Temperance 
meetings  to  protest  against  treating  and  debauchery,  and  appeals  emanating  from 
such  meetings  may  be  laughed  at  by  some,  but  they  will  gain  the  attention  of  others. 
Special  sermons  ought  to  be  preached  upon  the  subject,  and  tlie  ministers  ought 
personally  to  use  their  influence  with  the  leading  men  connected  with  the  respective 
parties  to  withhold  the  drink.  Indeed,  the  prevalency  of  drunkenness  and  vice  on 
these  occasions  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  whose 
professed  duty  it  is  to  oare  for  the  souls  of  the  people.  And  it  will  redound  very 
much  to  their  disgrace  if,  instead  of  fulfilling  their  duty  as  watchmen  on  this 
occasion,  they  assume  the  character  of  political  advocates,  and  lose  their  time  in 
promoting  party  interests.  Temperance  men  who  may  be  active  at  these  con- 
tests, ought  as  often  as  possible  to  insist  upon  no  hquor  being  given,  and  no  bribery 
being  practised.  I  don't  like  having  recourse  to  punishments,  but  if  that  should  be 
considered  proper  there  is  nothing  plainer  than  this,  that  treatimj  is  bribery,  and 
subjects  both  parties  to  a  penalty.  Besides  appealing  to  the  candidates  and  mana- 
gers of  the  election eeiing  proceedings,  we  certainly  ought  to  do  what  we  can  with 
the  great  body  of  electors.  They  are  not  all  hardened  beyond  remedy.  Speak  to 
them  in  their  cooler  moments  and  they  all  acknowledge  that  treating  and  bribery 
are  wrong,  and  if  a  sound  public  sentiment  could  be  created  among  the  leaders 
the  masses  would  fall  in  with  it. 

The  publicans  have  always  reaped  a  rich  harvest ;  they  have  *'  feathered  their 
nests  "  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  candidates,  and  though  their  power  and  influence 
are  considerably  reduced  by  the  new  Reform  Act,  yet  they  are  sure,  with  all  their 
satelites,  to  be  interfering  as  mu*ch  as  possible  so  as  to  run  up  large  bills,  regardless 
of  national  questions  or  the  demoralization  of  the  people.  A  publican,  in  my 
presence,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and,  shaldng  some  sovereigns,  said  "  This 
is  my  candidate."  If  there  be  one  scene  more  disgusting,  more  demoralizing,  and 
more  loathsome  than  another,  it  is  an  "  open  house,"  where  free  diink  is  served  as 
rapidly  as  possible — where  men  are  more  like  fiends  than  human  beings,  and  Avhere 
female  modesty  and  virtue  are  drowned  in  liquor.  Besides  the  drink  consumed  on 
the  premises,  vast  quantities  are  carried  home  by  women,  where  they  drink  and 
carouse  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  It  is  truly  an  awful  reflection  that  so  im- 
portant a  business  as  selecting  persons  to  make  our  laws  and  manage  our  national 
concerns  cannot  be  effected  without  drunkenness,  violence,  bribery,  and  corruption, 
and  that  so  many  respectable  persons  are  parties  to  the  same.  What  can  be  more 
disgusting  than  to  see  a  voter  brought  into  the  polling  booth  by  the  "  runners  " 
so  drunk  tliat  he  has  to  be  supported,  and  so  stupid  that  the  name  of  the  candidate 
has  to  be  put  into  his  mouth  !  Certainly  it  is  a  small  honour  to  be  floated  into  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  beer  barrel !  There  is  no  necessity  for  this.  At  Daniel 
O'Connell's  election  for  the  county  of  Clare,  there  was  not  a  single  drunken  person 
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to  be  seen ;  and  if  candidates  had  the  moral  courage  of  Mr.  Hughes,  we  shoul  d  soon 
have  sober  elections.  A  general  election,  like  the  one  approaching,  seems  to  be  a 
mirror,  in  which  are  openly  reflected  the  character  of  our  constituencies,  and  also 
of  those  above  them,  who  ought  to  know  better.  The  immense  sums  spent,  the 
crimes  committed,  and  the  inroads  made  upon  the  peace  and  friendships  of  social 
life  by  the  spirit  of  party,  might  almost  make  one  doubt  whether  the  represen- 
tative system,  after  all,  is  the  best  for  the  government  of  a  country ;  and  I  look 
anxiously  to  the  moral  bearings  of  the  approaching  contest  before  deciding  in  my 
own  mind  whether  the  present  large  extension  of  the  franchise  is  a  wise  measure  or 
not  I  do  maintain  this,  that  if  a  poor  man  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  voting 
because  necessity  compels  him  to  ask  relief  from  the  parish,  it  is  most  unreasonable 
that  drunkards  and  disorderly  persons,  convicted  before  the  magistrates,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  register.  H poverty  be  a  disqualification,  crime  should  not  be  less  so.  If 
suitable  tests  could  be  hit  upon,  1  should  say  that  character  is  to  be  preferred  as  a 
qualification  for  the  franchise  before  the  mere  payment  of  rates.  Hoping  that 
the  time  may  come  when  bribery  will  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  perjury  or 
any  other  crime ;  when  voting  and  drinking  will  have  no  connection  with  each  other: 
and  when  the  representatives  and  the  represented,  if  not  teetot^ers,  will  favour  any 
measure  that  tends  to  promote  nati  onal  sobriety. 

I  am, 

Yours  truly, 
Preston,  November  Ist,  1868.  J.  LIVE  SET. 

A  MODEL  TEETOTALER. 


William  Williams  was  a  devoted  teetotaler.  He  had  a  deep  and  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  evils  daily  inflicted  upon  all  classes  in  society  by  the  drinking  system ; 
and  it  was  his  study,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  how  he  could  best  assist  in  applying 
a  remedy.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  other  vices  which  prevail  in  modem 
society,  or  careless  as  to  the  success  of  the  remedies  devised  by  philanthropists  for 
their  removal ;  but  ho  was  convinced  that  so  many  of  these  had  their  origin  in,  or 
were  intensified  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  that  his  mind  was  constantly 
bent  upon  eradicating  the  root  instead  of  lopping  ofi"  a  few  branches.  Though 
in  business,  he  had  risen  from  being  a  working  man,  and  hence  he  knew  weU  the 
condition,  the  temptations,  and  the  failings  of  that  class.  Though  dihgent  in  his 
calling  he  continued  to  give  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  temperance  cause ;  and 
though  not  a  rioh  man  he  was  always  ready  with  his  purse  when  any  call  was  made 
for  the  promotion  of  true  temperance.  Indeed,  he  was  such  a  one  as  the  timea 
require.  Not  satisfied,  Hke  many,  with  merely  signing  the  pledge  and  keeping  it, 
enjoying  all  the  profit  himself  and  careless  about  the  welfare  of  others,  he  felt 
deeply  for  his  fellow  creatures,  and  especially  for  the  poor,  the  miserable,  and  the 
most  drunken,  whom  others  often  despise.  So  far  from  putting  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  he  was  prominent  in  every  good  movement,  and  was  known  and  respected 
by  his  neighbours  as  a  model  teetotaler.  It  is  a  nice  point  to  determine  how  far  a 
temperance  man  is  justified  in  introducing  his  favourite  topic  when  thrown  into 
company.  In  his  early  career,  WiUiam's  zeal  in  this  respect  exceeded  his  discretion, 
but  he  soon  learnt  to  wait  for  favourable  opportunities,  and  in  the  course  of  eon- 
versation  it  seldom  happened  but  they  turned  up.  For  instance,  one  day,  oaUing 
to  get  shaved,  the  barber,  who  was  a  stranger,  said  "  yours  is  a  very  strong  beard." 
"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  a  teetotal  beard ;  it  has  been  nourished  with  nothing  but 
pure  water  for  about  20  years ;"  and  then  followed  a  long  conversation  on  the  cui-se 
of  drinking  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  first  glass.  "  You  are  looking  very 
well,  William,"  friends  would  say  as  they  met  him  in  the  street.    "  Yes,"  would  be 
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his  answer,  **  the  pump  agrees  well  with  me,  and  depend  upon  it  it  will  last  longer 
than  the  barrel."  Where  he  was  well  known,  parties  in  the  company  were  almost 
sure  to  draw  him  out ;  and  though,  in  defending  the  principles  of  abstinence,  he 
■would  sometimes  speak  out  rather  warmly,  and  in  terms  not  quite  agreeable  to 
all  present,  yet,  very  often,  those  wlio  affected  to  oppose  him  would  say  after  he 
was  gone,  "  William  is  right  after  all." 

Few,  if  any,  felt  more  deeply  for  the  drunkards  than  he  did.  He  never  called 
them  by  bad  names,  nor  offered  an  unkind  word  when  he  stopped  to  speak  to  them. 
He  took  into  account  the  probability  that  they  had  been  neglected  by  their  parents 
that  perhaps  they  had  learnt  to  drink  at  home ;  that  probably  they  had  been 
brought  up  to  a  trade  where  the  men  were  nearly  all  given  to  drinking  ;  that  they 
had  been  tempted  by  others  to  go  to  the  public-house  in  the  evenings  or  on  Satur- 
day nights,  and  seldom  or  never  found  their  way  to  a  temperance  meeting;  that 
instead  of  being  visited  by  ministers,  whose  example  and  admonitions  should  have 
enforced  teetotalism,  they  had  been  left  Uke  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  He  there- 
fore felt  that  these  lost  sheep  were  his  peculiar  charge.  He  seldom  met  a  man  in 
liquor  but  he  would  try  to  have  a  few  words  with  him,  and  on  parting  he  would  put 
a  temperance  paper  into  his  hands.  There  are  many  staunch  teetotalers  in  his  town 
who  attribute  their  first  impressions  in  favour  of  leaving  off  drinking  to  his  fre- 
quent visits  and  kindly  admonitions,  and  there  is  no  one  upon  whose  head  the 
blessings  of  the  wives  of  such  are  oftener  pronounced.  He  does  not  undervalue 
*'  demonstrations  "  or  weekly  meetings,  but  he  has  a  strong  conviction  that  constant 
personal  visitations  to  the  houses  of  the  drinkers  are  calculated  to  do  more  good 
than  either.  He  would  step  into  the  houses  of  such  at  any  time  when  passing,  but 
his  systematic  visits  are  on  Sunday  mornings.  He  contents  himself  with 
attending  his  chapel  in  the  evenings,  and  spends  the  forenoon  in  going  from  house 
to  house  on  his  mission  of  mercy.  He  commences  his  visits  (supposing  the  break- 
fast was  likely  to  be  over)  about  ten  o'clock,  and  gives  up  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  dinner  hour  He  has  a  two-fold  object  in  these  visits  ;  besides  benefiting  the 
poor  people  who  are  lost  by  drink,  he  wants  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  easy- 
going, pleasure-loving  members  of  the  society,  to  the  miserable  condition  of  their 
fellow  creatures;  hence  he  would  always  invite,  as  a  companion,  some  one  whom  he 
knew  to  be  lukewarm  as  to  this  kind  of  work.  I  need  not  describe  how  he  occupies 
his  time  on  these  visits.  Homely  in  his  appearance  and  familiar  in  his  address, 
where  he  was  not  well  known,  he  soon  created  the  impression  that  he  had  called  as  a 
friend.  Perhaps  the  husband  would  still  be  in  bed  owing  to  his  last  night's  spree  ; 
or,  if  up,  perhaps  some  "  chum  "  would  have  stepped  in  preparatory  to  their  taking 
a  walk  into  the  fields.  The  wives  always  welcomed  these  visits  ;  and  though  the 
house  might  be  jvery  dirty  or  in  disorder  on  the  first  visit,  if  he  went  the  next 
Sunday  he  found  an  improvement ;  and,  if  the  visits  were  repeated,  he  was  sure  to 
find  the  house,  shortly,  clean  and  tidy.  Truly  this  kind  of  work  is  what  is  wanted. 
You  may  go  on  building  chapels  till  doomsday,  if  you  rely  upon  this  to  make  the 
people  sober.  Christ's  example  of  "  going  about  doing  good,"  and  the  Apostle's 
plan  of  teaching  and  preaching  daily  in  "  every  house  "  as  weU  as  the  temple,  are 
as  important  now  as  they  were  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Our  model  friend 
often  argues  in  this  way,  when  contending  with  teetotalers  who  say  they  have  no 
time  to  visit.  "  Suppose  we  allow  you  14  hours  out  of  the  24:  for  sleeping,  dressing, 
meals,  and  worship,  there  still  remain  10,  and  if  you  cannot  spare  two  of  these  10 
on  the  Sabbath  day  to  visit  the  poor  drunkard,  I  fear  your  ideas  of  practical  reli- 
gion, and  of  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others,  are  not  of  the  most  Christian  des- 
cription." Of  course,  he  frequently  speaks  both  at  the  ordinary  meetings  and  at  the 
Bands  of  Hope  gatherings,  and  in  his  visits  he  never  fails  to  invite  the  people  to 
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attend  these  meetings.  No  one  is  a  stronger  advocate  than  he  is  in  favour  of  out- 
door  meetings  ;  and  frequently,  when  none  are  fixed  by  the  secretary  [or  the  com- 
mittee, he  will  say  to  John,  Bob,  or  Harry,  "  Come,  let  us  go  to  such  a  place,  and 
hold  a  meeting ;  perhaps  we  may  do  some  good."  Still,  William  always  works  in 
union  with  the  committee,  and  strives  to  avoid  every  possible  cause  of  division. 
For  instance,  he  does  not  beheve  in  alcohol  in  any  shape  as  a  medicine ;  but  if  a 
weaker  brother,  at  the  advice  of  the  doctor,  takes  it  only  as  such,  he  does  not,  as 
too  many  do,  condemn  him  as  an  inconsistent  teetotaler.  And,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, his  advice  was  always  to  avoid  creating  divisions  in  churches,  on  the  question 
of  Sacramental  wine. 

Just  now,  I  understand,  his  restless  mind  is  contemplating  a  fresh  mode  of 
advocacy,  and  though  humble,  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  useful.  He  is  intending  to 
ask  leave  from  the  masters  of  the  various  workshops  to  visit  their  hands ;  and  if 
he  cannot  speak  to  the  men  on  the  premises,  he  intends  arranging  to  meet  them  at 
any  place  and  time  upon  which  they  can  agree.  He  finds  that  men  of  the  same 
trade  cling  together,  and  that  their  inveterate  drinking  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
choice  as  it  is  that  of  bondage  to  existing  customs,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  few 
leading  fellow  workmen.  If,  for  instance,  a  master  tailor  would  allow  it,  he  will  go 
and  speak  to  the  men  in  the  shop  while  at  work,  and  leave  them  some  tracts  to 
read.  If  the  master  object,  he  will  see  some  of  the  men,  and  fix  a  night  to  meet 
them  at  some  of  their  houses,  or  where  it  may  be  most  convenient.  It  is 
easier  to  get  a  number  in  the  same  trade  to  come  to  a  meeting  together 
than  individually  ;  and,  should  they  sign  the  pledge,  they  are  more  likely  to  stand. 
WilHam  is  often  trying  plans  and  schemes  that  might  not  occur  to  others.  One  day, 
learning  that  a  young  gentleman  had  lost  £1,000  by  betting  at  a  tavern  when  in 
liquor,  he  cut  out  the  paragraph  that  appeared  in  the  paper  and  sent  it  by  post 
inclosed  with  a  temperance  pledge  card.  He  does  this  frequently,  taking  care  to  get 
his  letters  posted  in  some  other  town.  Travelling  by  rail,  he  would  leave  a  tract 
or  a  temperance  periodical  in  the  carriage,  and  the  same  often  in  the  waiting-rooms. 
He  would  purchase  at  least  a  dozen  copies  monthly  of  the  Temperance  Record,  and 
as  many  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  to  give  where  he  thought  they  might  be  useful, 
besides  tracts  and  handbills  in  large  quantities ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  houses 
of  every  branch  of  his  family  were  supphed  with  a  temperance  periodical.  There 
was  an  air  of  cheerfulness  about  everything  that  our  friend  did.  He  was  fond  of 
tea  meetings  and  singing  meetings,  but  he  always  took  care  that  they  were  made 
the  medium  of  diifusing  teetotal  information,  and  of  attaching  the  people  to  the 
cause.  Not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  action,  he  likes  something  fresh, 
and  believes  in  the  necessity  of  constant  agitation.  He  is  now  planning  a  "  Running 
Pump  "  for  their  [next  procession ;  by  means  of  a  simple  contrivance,  tbe  same 
water  can  be  kept  running  any  length  of  time.  The  children  all  know  him,  and 
the  better  sort  when  they  meet  him  in  the  street  will  say  "  j)lease  sir,  give  us  a  tem- 
perance paper ;"  while  others,  for  a  little  fun  as  he  passes  them  will  pretend  to  be 
going  to  "  get  a  pint."  A  most  exceUent  trait  in  the  character  of  "William  Wilhams 
is  this,  that  he  would  never  expose  the  faults  of  his  fellow  members;  if  he  hears  of 
any  one  having  broken  his  pledge,  he  feels  it  his  duty,  if  he  cannot  go  to  try  to 
restore  him,  never  to  talk  about  it  to  others.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  spend 
most  of  their  leisure  evenings  at  temperance  cofiee  houses,  finding  fault  with  every- 
body, instead  of  working  themselves.  He  has  a  wife  quite  as  consistent  as  himself, 
and  his  friends  always  find  a  welcome  at  his  board  and  his  fireside.  When 
walking  out  "wdth  his  wife  and  children,  (aU  teetotalers)  there  is  nobody  that 
attracts  more  attention.  I  scarcely  need  to  state  that  he  has  more  invitations  to 
attend  meetings  in  different  towns  than  his  time  will  allow,  and  in  addressing  those 
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he  does  attend,  he  aims  to  make  it  as  clear  'as  possible  that  it  is  the  "  use"  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  simply,  that  does  the  mischief,  and  avoids  perplexing  his  audience 
with  irrelevant  questions.  Above  all,  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  exhorting 
them  to  "  work,  work,  work  "  in  this  good  cause.  Like  many'others,  at  one  time 
he  believed  in  the  certainty  of  destroying  the  drinking  system  root  and  branch  ;  but 
leaving  this  to  events  he  now  says,  "  if  I  can  only  be  the  means  of  saving  a  feio 
drunkards,  and  bringing  the  blessings  of  sobriety  to  a/cu?  families,  and  also  be  the 
means  of  preventing  mme  of  the  rising  generation  and  a  number  of  the  moderate 
drinkers  from  falling  into  the  drunkard's  ranks,  I  shall  feel  well  rewarded  for  my 
labour." 

Would  that  we  had  a  model  teetotaler  in  every  town  and  village,  and  that  we 
could  all  be  induced  to  foUow  his  example  ! 


THE  EDITOE'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— No.  11. 


1  may  now  speak  of  my  health.  At  the  death  of  my  parents,  when  only  seven  years 
of  age,  I  was  very  deHcate  and  weakly,  and  being  left  in  the  care  of  my  grandfather, 
who  was  a  small  farmer,  I  was  recommended  to  go  into  the  shippon  every  morning 
for  a  cup  of  new  milk  from  the  cow,  which  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  all 
through  life  milk  has  been  my  favourite  beverage.  I  was  set  early  to  work,  but  often 
felt  unequal  to  what  I  had  to  perform.  After  leaving  the  loom  and  commencing  the 
cheese  business  I  had  to  travel  the  country  many  days  in  the  week,  and  my  consti- 
tution being  unable  to  resist  the  cold  and  wet  I  was  seized  the  first  or  second  year 
"with  rheumatic  fever.  On  my  mother's  side  there  was  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
rheumatism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  sufferings  I  endured,  and  such 
was  the  exhaustion  of  my  poor  weak  frame  that  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  year  before  I 
was  thoroughly  recovered.  The  joints  of  both  hands  and  feet  were  swoUen,  and 
quite  fast,  and  I  endured  the  most  excruciating  pains.  For  weeks  I  got  little  or  no 
sleep.  The  slightest  motion  occasioned  by  my  attendants  walking  over  the  floor  was 
more  than  my  poor  nen^es  could  bear.  Sometimes  I  was  dehrious,  and  I  saw,  as  I 
fancied,  the  most  horrid  spectres  in  the  room.  Though  covered  only  with  a  single  sheet, 
the  heat  of  my  body  was  almost  unbearable,  and  such  was  the  agony  I  endured  that  the 
vapour  could  be  seen  rising  visibly  from  under  the  sheet.  My  business  sufiered 
much,  and  my  dear  wife  who  had  to  attend  to  it,  and  also  to  attend  ux>on  me,  was 
■worn  down  with  anxiety  and  fatigue.  I  had  afterwards,  at  intervals,  rheumatic  fever 
three  other  times,  confining  me  to  the  room  or  keeping  me  from  business  from  two 
to  three  months  each  time.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  have  sufiered,  and 
considering  how  my  constitution  must  have  been  impaired  by  these  repeated 
attacks,  it  is  a  cause  for  deep  thankfulness  that  I  should  be  here  recounting  and 
detailing  the  events  of  my  past  hfe. 

Like  most  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  working  and  wants  of  the  human 
frame,  I  not  only  implicitly  followed  the  advice  and  took  the  medicines  of  my  medical 
attendants,  but  was  at  all  times  ready  to  listen  to  the  persuasions  of  kind  friends  who 
came  with  numberless  prescriptions,  some  for  «uring  and  some  for  preventing  my 
complaint.  At  each  of  the  four  rheumatic  fevers  I  had  a  difi'erent  doctor,  and, 
beyond  keeping  my  bowels  more  regular,  I  don't  beheve  that  their  medicines  did  me 
a  particle  of  good.  Their  general  remark  was,  "  it  must  have  its  time."  Our 
drawers  and  cupboards  were  stored  with  physic  bottles  and  pill  boxes,  and  it  was  a 
happy  day  for  me  when  I  discovered  their  comparative  uselessness,  and  learnt  that 
nature  is  always  curing,  and  that  physic  oftener  retards  than  assists  her  wonderful 
conservative  operations.  For  years  I  was  seldom  without  severe  colds  and  often 
ailing.    During  the  winter  of  18i2-3  I  was  worse  than  usual,  feeble,  spiritless,  and 
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so  susceptible  of  cold  that  if  I  went  out  in  hazy  weather  I  was  almost  sure  to  he 
laid  up.  About  this  time  I  met  Avith  Claridge's  sLxpenny  pamphlet  on  the  water 
cure,  and  was  so  struck  with  his  statements  and  the  cures  he  had  seen  at  Grafen- 
berg,  that  I  was  induced  to  make  a  partial  trial  of  the  water  apphcations.  Getting 
no  rehef  from  medicine,  I  was  wilHng  to  try  anything.  Having  already  described 
my  experience  and  practice  of  the  hydropathic  treatment,  and  my  present  plan  of 
using  the  hand-bath  every  morning,  in  Nos.  4  and  5,  I  need  not  here  repeat  the 
same.  Some  consider  me  an  enthusiast  in  my  unceasing  practice  and  recommenda- 
tion of  water  inside  and  out,  but  if  a  man  get  15  or  20  years  usefulness  added  to 
his  life ;  gets  rid  of  rheumatic  fevers  and  other  sufferings,  he  may  well  be  an 
enthusiast.  Whether  all  the  hydropathic  baths  have  the  virtues  attributed  to 
them  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  of  this  I  feel  confident^  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  living  who,  having  neglected  his  skin,  never  washing  perhaps  more  than 
hands  and  face,  will  not  be  benefited  by  a  fair  trial.  Though  my  health  waa 
generally  improved,  and  though  after  adopting  the  water  treatment  I  never  had 
rheumatic  Jever,  yet  I  was  not  quite  free  afterwards  from  rheumatic  pains.  We 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  move  into  the  country,  Avhere  we  had  a  cold  clay  soil,  and 
this  and  other  exposures  brought  on  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  ankle  joints,  from 
which  I  suffered  severely  for  seven  years,  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  I  had  to  have 
recourse  to  the  use  of  crutches.  Moving  to  a  warmer  situation  and  a  dryer  sub- 
soil, about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  swelling  began  to  subside,  and  gradually 
left  me,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  now  I  am  quite  free  from  it,  and  walk  as 
well  as  I  did  when  I  was  young.  Considering  the  long  standing  of  this  chronic 
affection,  and  my  advanced  age,  many  persons  in  the  medical  profession  say  that 
such  a  recovery  is  very  uncommon.  Very  few  persons  commence  the  water  treat- 
ment who  don't  get  a  strong  dislike  to  physic,  and  lose  faith  in  its  efhcacy.  This 
has  been  so  much  the  case  with  me  that  I  have  not  taken  a  particle  of  medicine, 
not  so  much  as  an  aperient  pill,  for  14  years.  To  this  and  to  my  abstinence  from 
alcohoUc  liquors,  and  my  other  abstemious  habits,  I  mainly  attribute  the  improved 
health  I  have  enjoyed  during  these  later  years.  Still,  I  feel  that  the  hand  of  time 
is  not  to  be  bribed.  If  I  write  too  much  or  too  long  at  a  time,  or  read  too  long  any 
matter  leading  to  thought  and  reflection,  I  feel  that  the  nervous  power  is  too 
severely  tasked,  and  indigestion,  with  its  depressing  consequences,  is  sure  to  follow. 
A  change  of  pursuits,  sometimes  mental,  sometimes  physical,  and  relaxation  if  you 
can  get  it,  enables  a  person  to  do  much  more  than  if  he  were  always  following  one 
and  the  same  tiling.  This  is  one  great  advantage  I  have  always  had^  I  was  never 
without  a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire,  though  some  of  them  might  be  in  danger  of 
burning.  Kestless,  of  independent  feelings,  and  never  idle,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  many  things  I  have  been  engaged  in,  and  this  variety  no  doubt  has  been 
beneficial.  Losing  faith  in  physic,  and  learning  the  benefits  of  open-air  exercise, 
cheerfulness,  and  temperance  in  eating  as  well  as  drinking,  all  of  which  are  incul- 
cated in  the  water  treatment,  I  began  to  study  the  laws  of  health  with  great  profit. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  even  educated  persons  know  so  little  of  physio- 
logy, that  they  are  daily  violating  these  laws,  and,  as  regards  health,  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  doctors  or  "  quacks." 

About  20  years  ago  I  bought  a  piece  of  land  at  Bowness,  the  chief  village  included 
in  the  district  of  Windermere.  I  built  two  houses,  one  of  wliich  has  afforded  us  a 
nice  change  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  I  also  erected  a  small  Temperance  Hall 
and  other  buildings,  and  lastly,  four  good  houses,  allowed  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind 
in  the  village,  so  I  have  had  some  experience  of  "  bricks  (or  rather  stones)  and  mortar." 
Many  a  time,  when  quite  overdone  with  the  turmoil  and  anxiety  of  unavoidable  en. 
gagements  in  the  town,  have  I  run  down  there  for  a  little  quiet,  and  being  fond  of  shrubi 
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and  flowers,  this  place,  with  solitude  as  a  change,  seemed  for  a  short  time  almost  a 
Paradise.  The  front  grounds  of  these  houses  adjoin  the  public  road.  Cheap  trips 
to  Windermere,  "the  Queen  of  the  English  lakes,"  are  numerous  every  summer,  and 
from  the  "walks  I  often  converse  with  the  people  over  the  railings.  Of  course,  I 
warn  them  against  drinking,  and  sometimes,  to  startle  the  topers,  I  point  upwards 
to  the  four  houses  with  mahogany  window  frames  and  plate-glass  bay  windows,  and 
say,  "  you  see  those  four  houses."  "  Yes."  "  Well,  I  have  cheated  the  landlords 
out  of  these  !"  Teetotalism,  if  it  did  nothing  more  than  give  a  man  a  retreat  like 
this  in  his  old  age  is  well  worth  embracing. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  live  seventy  years  in  this  world  of  accidents  ever 
occurring,  without  being  exposed  to  some  of  them  oneself.  I  have  been  thrown 
off  a  coach,  pitched  off  a  horse  at  full  trot,  and  iipset  in  driving  a  horse 
and  gig  down  a  hill.  These  are  casualties  that  few  who  travel  can  escape; 
but  I  have  had  two  very  narrow  escapes  for  my  life,  and  both  arose  from 
the  wanton  conduct  of  men  under  the  influence  of  drink.  The  first  was  in  crossing 
the  river  Wyre,  at  Wardless,  when  it  was  very  much  swollen.  I  was  in  that  district 
buying  cheese,  and  stayed  all  night  at  the  old  inn,  now  used  as  a  cottage.  My  son 
William  was  with  me,  then  only  a  boy.  It  is  a  place  where  they  ferry  people  over. 
Applying  to  the  landlady  to  be  taken  across,  early  in  the  morning,  she  called  upon  a 
man  then  sitting  in  the  house  to  take  us.  He  appeared  to  be  one  who  had  been 
drinking  aU  night.  He  went  out  and  got  a  little  flat-bottomed  boat,  so  light  that  he 
wheeled  it  on  a  wheelbarrow.  We  (very  foolishly,  I  must  now  confess)  got  into  the 
boat  and  balanced  ourselves.  Pie  appeared  fresh,  but  we  did  not  suspect  but  what 
he  would  be  able  to  steer  us  over.  When  about  midway  he  began  to  stagger,  and 
feU  over  into  the  river.  I  felt  sure  we  were  upset  and  should  be  both  drowned. 
The  water  was  high  and  the  stream  rapid.  The  frail  barque,  however,  righted 
itself,  and  the  man  either  bottomed  the  river  with  his  feet  or  he  could  swim. 
Alarmed  as  I  was  at  his  fall,  I  was  still  more  so  at  his  attempt  to  regain  his  place ; 
he  had  well  nigh  capsized  the  boat  with  his  attempts  to  get  in.  I  was  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  the  droTi\Tiing  of  us  both  seemed  imminent,  but  I  kept  him  at  bay  till  he 
moved  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  boat,  and  then  pushed  us  forward.  How  thankful 
was  I  when  I  set  foot  on  land !  The  next  narrow  escape  was  on  the  highroad  from 
Chorley  to  Clayton,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Clayton  toll  bar.  I  was  returning 
from  Bolton  market,  in  company  with  my  friend,  John  Pomfret,  in  his  gig.  The 
eveniQg  was  very  dark.  We  were  just  at  the  bottom  of  a  rather  steep  incline. 
Two  of  the  bleacher's  carters  had  been  stopping  to  drink  at  the  public-house  at 
the  top  of  the  brow.  On  their  coming  out  they  had  set  their  horses  ofi  at  full  trot, 
one  against  the  other.  Each  cart  had  two  or  three  horses  and  very  heavy  loads. 
We  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline  when  they  were  at  the  top,  and  by  our  lamps 
we  could  see  the  perilous  position  we  were  in.  There  was  little  time  to  think  or  to 
act.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  certainty  of  our  vehicle  and  horse  and  ourselves  all  being 
destroyed.  They  seemed  to  be  abreast,  each  oart  taking  one  side  of  the  road. 
There  was  no  chance  of  drawing  to  our  own  side,  and  I  perceived  that  my  friend 
was  aiming,  if  possible,  to  drive  between.  Feeling  impressed  with  a  certainty  of  a 
collision  I  jumped  out  of  the  gig,  with  a  view  of  reaching  the  parapet  for  safety ; 
but  in  doing  so  fell  on  the  road,  and  was  so  stunned  as  to  be  unable  to  rise,  nor 
was  there  time  to  recover  my  legs.  Oh  !  what  a  moment  of  suspense  and  terror ! 
1  expected  nothing  but  to  be  crushed  to  death.  There  I  lay  while  the  carts  passed, 
the  wheel  of  one  just  missing  my  head.  My  friend  got  betwixt  them  safely.  To 
describe  the  feeling  I  then  experienced,  and  what  I  have  experienced  a  hundred 
times  ever  since  when  I  have  thought  of  the  awful  situation  I  was  then  in,  is  im- 
possible.  Well  may  I,  on  personal  grounds  (and,  indeed,  who  is  there  that  may 
not  ?),  swear  eternal  enmity  to  this  cursed  drink  ! 
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Some  have  expressed  surprise  how  I  have  been  able  to  give  my  attention  and 
labour  to  so  many  matters.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  seem  as  if  I  had  never  given 
myself  rest  or  relaxation  like  other  people.  I  have  known  very  little  of  what 
is  usually  termed  recreation  ;  duty  has  been  my  pleasure,  especially  when  engaged 
in  something  productive  of  good  to  the  masses  or  the  castaways.  For  years 
together  I  have  never  attended  a  "party,"  though  often  invited,  and  when  the 
mayors  ;of  the  borough  have  sent  me  invitations  to  their  "  dinners  "  or  festive 
gatherings,  I  have  always  declined  going.  I  had  a  strong  objection  to  be  found  at 
any  gathering  where  wine  drinking  was  sure  to  be  prominent,  and  where  I  could 
not  with  propriety  protest  against  it.  Indeed,  I  have  carried  this  objection  so  far 
as  always  to  refuse  attendance  at  the  wedding  breakfasts  of  my  own  sons,  when  the 
lady's  parents  or  friends  would  have  wine  on  the  table.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  have 
carried  this  feeling  too  far ;  it  has  tended  to  separate  me  so  much  from  the  influen- 
tial classes  that  the  temperance  cause  may  have  gained  less  than  it  would  have  done 
by  my  mixing  more  with  them.  But  1  have  always  felt  happiest  among  the  poor- 
far  happier  sitting  at  a  drunkard's  fireside  than  in  the  drawing-room  of  my  richest 
friend. 

And,  another  reason  of  my  getting  through  so  much  work  is,  that  I  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  my  family.  For  the  first  15  years  after  our  marriage  I  had  to 
struggle  hard  (for,  even  then,  I  could  not  refrain  doing  something  for  the  public), 
but  I  never  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the  assistance  I  received  from  the  industry, 
carefulness,  and  good  management  of  my  wife.  And  the  same  I  may  say  of  all  our 
children ;  without  exception,  they  have  all  been  active  and  industrious.  When 
confined  by  one  of  my  rheumatic  fevers — kept  from  business  for  more  than  two 
months — my  eldest  son,  William,  then  only  13  years  of  age,  was  a  great  help  to  us 
in  the  cheese  warehouse ;  and  as  they  have  grown  up  they  have  all  made  themselves 
useful,  and  never,  like  many  children,  brought  disgrace  upon  their  parents,  or 
entailed  burdens  upon  us  by  their  misconduct.  I  owe  more  than  I  can  express  to 
several  of  my  sons,  eight  of  whom  are  still  living,  the  eldest  turned  52,  and  the 
youngest  33.  And  what  is  most  gratifying,  five  of  them  are  avowed  abstainers,  and 
the  others,  if  not  so,  are  considerably  influenced  by  their  father's  teaching  upon  this 
subject.  Kemembering  the  early  days  of  these,  when  they  Avalked  before  us  two 
and  two,  admired  by  many,  or  when  on  every  Good  Friday  1  gave  them  a  country 
ride,  the  interval  affords  matter  for  grave  reflection,  and  reminds  me  forcibly  of 
Job's  saying  that  "  his  days  were  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle." 

I  was  always  fond  of  children,  and  even  now  as  I  pass  them  in  groups  in  the 
street,  especially  those  that  can  just  "  toddle"  about,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  form  one 
of  the  party.  I  could  still  drive  the  hoop,  play  the  ball,  or  strike  the  shuttlecock, 
and  I  do  think  if  we  could  mix  more  with  them  we  might  save  many  from  the  sad 
state  of  degradation  into  which  they  fall.  I  hope,  in  concluding  this  paper,  I  may 
he  excused  tor  appending  the  following  extract  from  an  article  I  wrote  more  than 
80  years  ago,  relative  to  our  youngsters  : — 

A  real  family  man  always  takes  delight  in  his  children  ;  and  when  everything  around 
seems  clothed  with  gloom  and  embarrassment,  the  smile  of  one  child,  the  prattling  of 
another,  and  the  skipping  of  a  third,  create  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  often  lead  him  to 
forget  his  troubles.  With  myself,  I  confess,  this  has  frocjuently  been  the  cnsc;  and  wore 
it  not  for  parental  fondness,  aided  by  the  fascinations  of  children,  how  could  we  so  gladly 
toil  for  their  support,  and  spend  upon  them  years  of  labour,  without  the  least  pecuniary 
return  ?  But  upon  this  subject  a  man  must  be  a  parent  before  he  can  feel  as  parents  feel. 
Who  can  love  and  admire  Frank  like  Frank's  father  h  He  espies  the  parlour  door  open, 
and  in  he  runs  ;  and  if  I  am  on  my  feet  he  takes  me  by  the  hand  and  turns  me  to  a  chair. 
He  then  fetches  my  shoes,  and  does  his  best  to  put  them  on.  He  climbs  my  knee,  takes 
my  comb  out  of  my  waistcoat  pocket,  gets  me  to  open  it,  combs  my  hair,  now  and  then 
looking  cunningly  into  my  face  to  see  if  I  am  pleased.  His  next  move  is  to  chmb  up  the 
chair  back ;  perhaps  he  hurts  his  thumb,  and  I  have  to  kiss  it,  which  is  an  infaUible  cure, 
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Children  soon  learn  to  like  money ;  and  honco  he  will  perhaps  venture  to  ask,  in  his  own 
way,  for  a  penny.  The  watch  is  a  pretty  playthinfj,  bo  ho  will  have  it  plaoea  first  to  one 
ear  and  then  to  the  other.  If  the  days  were  ever  so  long,  Frank  would  bo  niy  companion, 
were  I  disposed  to  play  with  him,  till  he  fell  fast  asleep  on  my  Icnec.  I  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  children  ;  and  whatever  others  may  think,  I  know  that  those  who  deserve  to  be 
called  parents,  will  bear  ^vith  me  in  relating  these  incidents.  "Father,  have  you  forgotten 
to  bring  those  papers  to  give  to  poor  people  ?"  said  J  cm,  as  wo  were  walking  together, 
alluding  to  a  quantity  of  Temperance  papers  which  I  had  laid  out  for  distribution.  "  No, 
I  have  got  them  in  my  pocket."  "  How  many  have  you  ?"  ho  again  inquired.  "  I  have 
plenty.  "But  how  many  is  plenty  P"  "Perhaps  about  fifty."  Jem,  still  scarcely 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  fiu-thor  inquired,  "  "Would  it  not  take  a  million  to  bo  plenty  of 
somethings?"  "Indeed,  I  dare  say  it  would;  plenty  is  a  very  indefinite  term."  "I 
could  not  touch  brown  bread,"  said  one  of  the  boys  at  the  breakfast  table,  as  the  plate 
went  round,  both  sorts  being  usually  supplied.  "  Now  if  I  were  to  introduce  one  single 
regulation,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  you  would  not  only  touch  brown  bread,  but  eat  it,  and  not 
only  eat  it,  but  like  it;  and  not  only  like  it,  hut  ask J^or  more."  Some  surprise  being 
expressed  at  this  declaration,  I  continued — "  This  would  be  eff"ectod  simply  by  keeping  you 
for  some  time  without  food,  and  then  giving  you  this  bread  to  eat."  I  illustrated  this  by 
the  following  remark—  "As  I  passed  by  a  farm  yard  the  other  day,  I  saw  some  stirks 
eating  straw,  and  apparently  enjoying  it.  Now  if  these  had  been  allowed  meal  and 
potatoes,  or  good  hay  every  day,  they  would  all  have  said,  as  you  have  said  of  bread,  '  I 
cannot  touch  straw.'  " — The  young  children  have  each  a  money  box,  with  a  little  hole  in 
the  lid,  always  kept  locked,  and  I  keep  the  keys.  One  of  them  kept  his  box  wrong  side 
up,  and  when  asked  the  reason,  I  was  much  amused  with  the  answer.  He  said,  it  was 
"  to  prevent  the  mice  getting  in  at  the  hole  to  eat  the  money." — "  How  many  fathers  have 
you  i"  said  I  to  the  children  one  morning.  "  Two,"  was  the  answer  from  some  of  the 
children ;  "one  here  and  one  in  heaven."  "  Then  have  we  not  two  mothers  ?"  rejoined  a 
little  one  who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation. 


FATHER  MATHEW. 


This  humble  periodical  would  certainly  be  defective  if  it  did  not  give  a  sketch  of 
Father  Mathew  and  his  benevolent  labours.  His  name  will  long  be  venerated,  and 
the  present  race  of  teetotalers  may  be  benefited  by  having  presented  to  them  some 
of  the  extraordinary  doings  of  this  great  man.  The  temperance  cause  is  not  worked 
as  it  was  in  former  days,  nor  in  the  days  when  he  astonished  the  world.  There 
were  none  before  him,  nor  have  any  risen  since  capable  of  producing  the  startling 
effects  attendant  upon  the  labours  of  Father  Mathew.  He  was  born  at  Thomastown, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1700.  He  was  kind,  gentle, 
affable,  and  beloved  by  all,  when  a  boy,  but  of  an  impetuous  temperament.  Losing 
his  parents  at  an  early  period,  he  was  sent  by  a  rich  lady,  a  relative  of  his,  to  an 
academy  at  Kilkenny  at  the  age  of  13,  and  thence,  seven  years  after,  to  the  «ollege 
of  Maynooth.  He  afterwards  joined  the  order  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  and  was 
ordained  as  priest  in  1814.  He  thence  Avent  on  a  mission  to  the  city  of  Cork, 
where  as  a  devoted  philanthropist,  he  secured  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  classes. 
In  1838,  he  joined  the  temperance  people,  who  had  for  some  time  had  a  society  in 
the  city,  and  held  meetings,  but  with  comparative  little  success.  Being  urged  by  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  named  William  Martin,  to  take  the  lead,  one 
day  in  conversation,  Father  Mathew  said,  "  How  are  we  to  begin  ?"  "  Oh  easily 
enough,"  said  honest  William,  "  appoint  a  place  to  hold  the  meeting ;  fix  a  day  and 
hour — and  that's  the  way  to  begin."  "  Will  Tuesday  next,  at  seven  o'clock,  in  my 
school-room,  answer?"  asked  Father  Mathew.  "It's  the  very  thing,"  said  William, 
who  added,  "  This  wUl  be  joyful  news  for  our  friends."  The  meeting  was  held,  and 
Father  Mathew  delivered  an  address  in  favour  of  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  concluded  thus: — "I  advise  you  all  to  foUow  my  example. 
I  will  be  the  first  to  sign  my  name  in  the  book  which  is  on  the  table,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  soon  have  it  fuU."  Father  Mathew  then  approached  the  table,  and  taking  the 
pen,  said,  in  a  voice  heard  by  all,  "Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God!"  and  signed  as 
follows,  "Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  C.C,  Cove-street,  No.  1."  Sixty  names  were 
enrolled  that  evening,  the  10th  April,  1838.  The  school-room  was  soon  too  small,  and 
a  covered  space  called  the  "  Horse  Bazaar,"  which  held  4,000  people,  was  obtained 
and  filled,  and  regular  meetings  held.  In  three  months  25,000  had  signed,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  months  the  numbers  were  131,000,  and  in  nine  months  156,000  had 
enrolled  their  names.    These  were  not  all  residents  of  Cork,  but  from  the  adjacent 
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districts.  Crowds  b^an  to  come  from  distant  places,  some  on  foot  like  weary 
pilgrims,  some  in  conveyances,  as  distant  as  100  miles,  till  the  number  on  the  books 
exceeded  200,000.  In\itation3  now  came  to  the  "Apostle  of  Temperance"  from 
various  places,  and  at  one  time  ho  had  as  many  as  70  letters  in  his  possession 
asking  him  to  come.  He  accepted  one  to  Limerick,  where  his  sister  resided.  So 
great  were  the  crowds  opposite  her  house  that  the  iron  raihng  that  guarded  the 
street  give  way,  and  many  of  the  people  had  to  be  fished  out  of  the  river  Shannon. 
The_  Scots  Greys — horses  and  men — were  sometimes  lifted  off  their  feet,  and  enter- 
prising '•  postulants"  ran  over  the  heads  of  the  dense  mass  to  get  near  the  reformer. 
In  four  days  150,000  persons  were  enrolled!  Then  Waterford  was  invaded,  and  in 
three  days  80,000  were  pledged,  and  so  the  current  flowed  on.  Father  Mathew  was 
invited  to  Dublin  to  preach  in  favour  of  the  Orphan  School,  and  such  was  the 
attendance  of  the  elite  of  that  place  that  the  unusual  sum  of  £-350  was  collected. 
He  remained  some  days,  and  took  the  pledges  of  the  people  in  the  large  square  in 
the  rear  of  the  Custom-house,  amounting  to  70,000.  A  special  meeting  was  called 
in  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  when  500  ladies  enrolled  themselves  as  teetotalers.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  take  the  names  of  these  immense  numbers  as  they  are 
usually  taken,  by  persons  signing  a  book  or  making  their  mark;  so  the  people  were 
instructed  to  kneel  in  groups,  and  repeated  the  pledge  after  Father  Mathew  as 
follows: — "I  promise,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  as  long  as  I  will  continue  a 
member  of  the  Teetotal  Temperance  Society,  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks, 
except  for  medicinal  or  sacramental  purposes;  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  ad^•ice  and  example,  drunkenness  in  others."  To  tiljis,  the  rev.  gentleman,  with 
his  hand  extended  over  the  assembled  multitude,  added  this  prayer: — "May  God 
bless  you,  and  grant  you  strength  and  grace  to  keep  your  promise ! "  After  admini- 
stering this  pledge  to  each  batch,  he  then  descended  from  the  place  on  which  he 
had  been  standing,  and  signed  each  of  the  postulants  -ndth  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  which 
sign  alone,  he  said,  they  might  hope  to  persevere  and  conquer.  All  classes,  includ- 
ing ladies  of  rank,  were  seen  kneeling  among  the  poor,  reverently  repeating  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence.  Having  risited  many  places  in  the  West  and  South  of 
Ireland,  he  was  invited  to  the  North.  And  it  was  a  great  triumph  to  Father 
Mathew  when  he  wasimdtedtotheXorth,whereparty  feeling  between  Protestant  and 
Roman  CathoUc  ran  so  high  at  the  time,  to  meet  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  parties. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  some,  he  was  received  in  the  warmest  manner  by 
those  who  would  naturally  have  the  least  sympathy  with  a  Capuchin  Friar.  But 
his  manner  was  always  conciliatory,  and  his  aim  to  do  good  was  so  conspicuous  that 
all  parties  in  politics  and  religion  revered  him,  for  when  the  same  enthusiastic 
people  displayed  Orange  flags,  he  called  out  for  three  cheers  for  them,  and  so 
disarmed  any  hostihty.  He  visited  ^Nlaj-nooth,  and  received  the  pledges  of  eight 
professors,  250  students,  and  35,000  of  the  people.  Daniel  O'ConneU  took  the 
pledge,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teetotaler,  till  he  was  broken  down  by  his 
physician.  It  was  a  proud  day  to  see  the  Liberator,  as  an  avowed  teetotaler, 
joining  in  a  monster  procession  at  Cork.  In  this  procession  there  were  57  temperance 
societies,  41  bands  of  music,  and  10,000  people,  headed  by  O'Connell,  Father  Mathew, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  A  great  moral  change,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  produced  all  over  the  country,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 

1839.  1844 

Duty  paid  on  spirits £1,434,000 £852,000 

Committals    12,040 7,101 

Transported 910   428 

Capital  sentences G6  . . . .  14 

On  one  occasion  Father  Mathew  apphed  to  a  distiller  for  a  subscription  for  a 
benevolent  object.  His  answer  was: — "You  have  done  me  more  harm  than  any 
man  in  Ireland,  yet,  for  all  that,  I  will  give  you  a  subscription  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  good  you  have  done  to  others."  A  great  number  of  distilleries  were  closed ; 
among  the  rest,  one  belonging  to  a  near  relative  of  Father  Mathew,  and  who 
declared  himself  ruined  by  the  agitation.  The  number  of  abstainers  was  really 
extraordinary,  and  the  effects  eveiywhere  visible.  Travelling  by  the  mail  coach  to 
Dublin,  he  stopped  with  the  other  passengers  to  breakfast  in  Athy — was  recognised, 
and  the  coach  surrounded  by  a  crowd  so  dense  that  advance  was  physically  impossi- 
ble until  some  thousands  of  them  were  pledged,  and  her  Majesty's  mail  was  delayed 
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jfive  hours  thereby !  He  risited  Glasgow  in  1849,  and  was  met  by  friends  from  all 
parts  of  the  countrj-.  A  splendid  banquet  was  got  up  to  do  honour  to  his  visit,  and 
a  procession  of  10,000  persons  through  the  city.  After  the  procession,  the  same 
day,  about  12,000  took  the  pledge.  The  people  of  Cork  were  delighted  to  hear  of 
his  reception  in  Scotland.  He  afterwards  Adsited  England,  and  addressed  meetings 
at  Liverpool,  Manchester  (at  one  of  which  I  was  present),  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
York,  London,  and  many  other  places;  and  it  was  computed  that  the  addition  to 
the  roll  of  abstainers  in  England  was  about  000,000.  This  affable  and  laborious 
promoter  of  temperance  always  preferred  staying  at  hotels  to  the  houses  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  which  were  constantly  placed  at  his  disposal,  so  that  he  could 
have  the  people  about  him.  To  secure  him  as  a  guest,  was  the  ambition  of  a  great 
many.  A  shrewd  quaker  of  Wakefield  adopted  the  following  stratagem  to  effect  his 
wish;  he  placed  an  hotel  sign  over  his  door,  and  having  invited  him  there,  secured 
him  as  his  visitor,  and  he  was  not  undeceived  till  the  day  before  he  left.  Father 
Mathew  received  letters  of  congratulation  and  testimonials  of  respect  from  all 
quarters — from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  IMorpeth,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  numerous  others.  In  Golden- 
lane,  London,  the  futiire  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Lord  Arundel  and  Surrey,  was 
noticed  kneeling  with  the  multitude,  and  taking  the  pledge,  and  it  is  said  he  con- 
tinued long  faithful  to  his  promise,  till,  as  usual,  his  medical  man  persuaded  him 
that  he  must  take  a  httle  for  his  health's  sake.  Nearly  every  society  in  Ireland  had 
its  reading-room  for  meetings,  its  banners,  medals,  and  bands.  The  converts  gene- 
rally  received  medals,  which  many  of  them  wore  under  their  clothes,  and  those  that 
could  not  pay  for  them  often  had  them  given.  Though  frequently  embarrassed  owing 
to  his  great  liberaHty,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  at  last,  the  insurances  Father  Mat- 
thew made  upon  his  life  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  his  creditors.  For  some  few 
years  before  his  death  he  received  a  pension  of  i'300  a  year,  granted  by  her  Majesty. 
Incessant  labours  in  connection  with  the  potatoe  famine  almost  broke  him  down. 
He  was  the  great  benefactor  of  Ireland  on  that  occasion,  and  by  his  appeals  obtained 
help  for  the  starving  dpng  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  America. 
"  My  heart,"  said  this  venerable  father  on  one  occasion,  "  is  eaten  up  with  care  and 
Bohtude  of  every  kind."  He  declared  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  temperance 
cause,  which  had  made  the  people  sober  and  peaceable  at  this  crisis,  most  assuredly 
the  country  would  have  been  deluged  vnth  blood.  He  had  an  attack  of  paralysis ; 
and  partly  for  his  health,  and  partly  to  extend  the  blessings  of  temperance  to  his 
countrj'men  who  had  emigrated,  he  left  for  America,  and  landed  at  New  York  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  1849.  If  ever  there  was  an  ovation  to  a  public  man  the  great  tem- 
perance reformer  received  one  there.  He  visited  North  and  South,  25  States,  and 
though  often  out  of  health,  Avas  constantly  at  his  duties  as  a  priest  and  continually 
pledging  the  people  to  abstinence.  Though  a  sincere  Cathohc,  he  truly  belonged 
to  all  mankind,  and  both  in  Ireland  and  America  always  kept  clear  of  politics.  He 
did  not  commit  himself  to  the  repealers  of  the  Union  in  Ireland,  nor  to  slave  or 
anti-slave  parties  in  America.  His  life  and  soul  were  bent  on  improving  the  people 
and  reforming  them  from  strong  diink  and  its  consequences.  Suffering  another 
attack  of  paralysis,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  very  feeble  health.  This 
humble  friar  confessed  that  he  was  more  happy  among  the  beggars  of  Cork  than  in 
America,  where  there  were  no  beggars  to  be  met  with.  It  was  seen  that  the  curtain 
was  soon  to  fall,  and  when  dressing  one  morning  he  fell  heavily  on  the  floor  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  But  to  the  very  last,  when  in  bed  and  unable  to  speak,  having 
received  the  consolations  of  religion  from  his  spiritual  director,  he  allowed  the 
people  to  come  to  his  bedside,  and  they  knelt  at  his  dying  couch  repeating  the 
pledge,  he  at  the  same  time  stretching  out  his  feeble  hand  to  add  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Thus  died  the  apostle  and  the  martyr  of  temperance  on  the  8th  December, 
185G.  A  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  at  a  cost  of  a61,000,  and  which  was 
uncovered  at  Cork,  in  October,  1HC4,  when  a  procession  of  many  miles  of  people 
took  place,  gathered  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  England  and  Scotland. 

"  His  manners  are  simple  and  unassuming ;  "  said  a  writer  in  the  Leeds  Mercury » 
*'  and  the  kind  and  hearty  reception  which  he  gives  to  all  who  approach  him  (whether 
brought  into  his  presence  through  curiosity  or  respect)  is  such  as  strikingly  mani* 
fests  him  to  be  a  true  philanthropist,  whose  love  and  affection  for  his  fellow-men 
overstep  the  narrow  sphere  of  benevolence  in  which  may  move  a  mere  kindred, 
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party,  or  sectarian  benefactor.  Hitherto  his  least  recognised  excellence  by  English. 
men  has  been  as  a  public  speaker ;  but  his  addresses  at  Leeds,  York,  and  other 
parts  of  England  prove  that  in  this  capacity  his  merits  have  not  been  duly  under, 
stood  or  appreciated.  His  voice  is  mostly  shrill  and  feeble,  and  his  speeches,  in 
general,  are  simple  as  his  attire ;  they  are  always  short,  pointed,  and  harmonious, — 
often  clothed  in  interesting  similes,  drawn  from  surrounding  or  familiar  objects, 
and  invariably  appropriate  and  well  selected.  His  addresses,  however,  are  never 
distinguished  by  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  rhetoric ;  their  elegance  and  force  are 
more  consistent  with  the  language  natural  to  an  enlarged,  fervid,  and  virtuous 
heart,  than  with  a  studied  nicety  of  arrangement,  or  a  lofty  figurative  style.  Many 
public  speakers  are  more  eloquent, — most  more  tedious  ;  yet  few  were  more  sincere, 
pleasing,  and  efiective,  and  fewer  in  all  things  more  charitable.  Such  is  Father 
Mathew,  the  moral  regenerator  of  Ireland." 

The  following  statement  I  drew  up  after  my  visit  to  Father  Mathew,  at  Manchester, 
in  1843  : — "  It  is  long  since  I  experienced  as  much  pleasure  as  I  did  this  week  by  a  visit 
to  Father  Mathew.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  one's  self  in  the  company  of  The  Great- 
est Reformer  of  the  age.  And  it  is  increasingly  so  to  find  him  a  plain,  unassuming  in- 
dividual,  aiming  at  nothing  but  removing  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  the  people, 
and  bringing  them  into  a  condition  to  enjoy  life  and  become  a  blessing  to  others.  I 
met  him  in  Manchester  ;  and  there  on  the  ground  adjoining  St.  Patrick's  Chapel 
Btood  the  good  man,  bareheaded,  with  a  honest,  homely  countenance,  smiling  upon 
the  people,  and  pouring  into  their  ears  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  Without 
any  priestly  attire,  or  clerical  forms,  on  the  plain  ground,  he  stood,  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  anxious  to  catch  a  glance  of  his  countenance,  to  touch  his  hand,  and 
especially  to  hear  the  consoling  words  which  fell  from  his  lips.  Never  before  did  I 
Bee  the  convincing  power  of  goodness  and  virtue  as  I  now  saw  it.  After  a  few  words 
calling  them  to  forsake  the  practice  of  drinking,  and  urging  them  to  entire  abstin- 
ence, in  order  to  receive  the  pledge,  a  number  fell  on  their  knees,  he  standing  in  the 
midst.  He  then  pronounced  the  pledge  ;  they  all  repeated  it  after  hina  word  by 
word ;  and  after  pronouncing  upon  them  his  blessing,  he  marked  upon  each  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  They  then  rose  from  their  knees,  and  others  took  their  place. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  see  all  sorts  kneeling  together.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Many  had  evidently  been  profligate  characters,  and  the 
signs  of  true  penitence  were  seen  flowing  down  their  cheeks.  Not  a  few  had  previ- 
ously furnished  themselves  each  with  a  medal,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  ;  and  to  ob- 
serve the  pleasure  they  felt  in  Father  Mathew  putting  it  round  their  necks,  was 
really  interesting.  The  converts  in  many  cases  put  the  medal  into  their  bosom,  the 
place  no  doubt  where  their  resolution  of  abstinence  was  firmly  fixed.  Thus  con- 
tinued Father  Mathew,  day  by  day,  apparently  never  tired  in  this  work  of  love.  At 
Liverpool  it  was  said  he  pledged  40,000  ;  at  Manchester  perhaps  as  many.  Happy 
man  !  Too  humble  to  think  anything  of  himself,  and  too  anxious  to  save  drunkards 
or  to  rest  while  one  remains.  His  memory  wiU  be  cherished  throughout  all  genera- 
tions ;  Ireland  and  millions  unborn  will  bless  his  name.  He  is  truly  a  Kational 
Eeformer;  without  church  restraint,  or  church  sanction,  he  is  going  about  doing 
good.  May  his  life  be  long  spared !  and  may  England  and  Scotland  do  reverence  to 
his  name,  and  as  wiUingly  foUow  his  advice  and  example  as  their  Irish  brethren." 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  labours  of  this  great  man.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  a 
life  so  valuable  Avas  sacrificed  so  soon,  and  that  there  were  none  to  carry  on  his 
work.  If  there  had  been  devoted  teachers  following  Father  INIathew  and 
explaining  to  the  multitudes  the  pernicious  nature  and  properties  of  whisky  and 
the  other  drinks,  most  of  the  conversions  might  have  been  permanent ;  but  this 
was  wanting,  and  hence  the  people,  looking  upon  taking  the  pledge  as  an  act  of 
religious  self-denial,  I  regret  to  say,  have  mostly  fallen  away.  If  other  priests  in 
the  various  pai'ishes  had  only  taken  up  the  work,  Ireland  might  indeed  at  this 
moment  have  been  a  regenerated  country.  Men  like  Father  Mathew  were  never 
more  needed  both  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  than  now.  We  may 
have  clergymen  and  ministers  giving  in  their  formal  adhesion  to  teetotalisra,  but 
we  want  workers, — fearless  workers — men  who  feel  the  weight  of  the  drink  curse 
that  rests  upon  the  country,  and  are  ready  to  battle  with  it  regardless  of  ease, 
fashion,  appetite,  interest,  or  any  of  the  influences  with  which  so  many  timid 
temperance  men  are  beset. 
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VARIETIES. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  Commentary,  by  Dr.  Lees  and  the  Rev.  D.  Burns, 
consistinj^  of  2,000  copies  is  disposed  of,  and  a  new  edition  is  forthcoming. 

The  Irish  Church  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  I  fear  the  dis- 
Gfltablishment  of  the  Church  will  go  a  very  little  way  towards  tranquilizing  Ireland,  so 
long  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  Ireland,  whisky,  is  allowed  to  reign  supreme.  Disftstablish 
the  whisky  shops  and  there  would  be  some  hope  for  this  unhappy  country.  But  whilst  the 
clergy  and  others  idolize  the  name  of  Guinness,  because  of  his  gift  to  St.  Patrick's, 
forgetting  the  world  of  sin  and  suffering  that  his  norter  has  led  to,  there  is  little  hope  of 
this.  People  will  agitato  violently  for  changes  that  depend  upon  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
but  are  very  reluctant  to  meddle  with  those  that  come  home  to  themselves  and  so 
revolutionizo  their  own  habits. 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  was  hold  on  the  13th  ult., 
in  the  Free-trade  Hall,  Manchester.  Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  hon.!  secretary,  road  the  annual 
report.  The  subscriptions  paid  in  dui-ing  the  year  amounted  to  £8,710,  whilst  the  income 
from  all  sources  reached  over  £12,767,  the  disbursements  were  £12,681,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £1,723.  The  guarantee  fund  had  reached  about  £46,000.  The  annual  meeting  held  in 
the  evening,  in  the  Free-trade  Hall,  was  crowded  to  excess.  Mr.  "VV.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 
presided ;  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sandford,  Sir  "Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Professor  Newman,  Archbishop  Manning,  Sir  Robert  Briscoe, 
and  others. 

Many  people  think  that  beer  cannot  be  genuine  if  anything  bo  used  in  making  it  but 
malt  and  hops.  The  law,  however,  now  allows  the  use  of  sugar,  and  this  article  is  largely 
used  to  keep  up  the  vitality  of  the  poor  man's  beer.  Last  year  there  was  used  in  England 
39,317,264  lbs.;  in  Scotland,  351,456  lbs. ;  and  in  Ireland,  1,465,296  lbs.  of  sugar  in 
brewing.  Taking  this  sugar  out  of  the  hogshead  is  a  shorter  method  than  m  alting  the  barley 
in  order  to  convert  the  starch  into  sugar,  afterwards  to  be  converted  into  spirit.  So  soon  as 
people  understand  that  beer  is  merely  water,  coloured,  fired,  and  flavoured,  and  that  the 
fire  can  be  got  by  fermenting  sugar  in  a  state  of  solution,  they  will  see  that  malt  could 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  the  beer  bo  equally  as  good — or  rather  equally  as  bad, — 
that  is,  equally  intoxicating. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  are  fewer  temperance  meetings  on  Saturday  nights 
than  any  other  nights,  and  yet  this  is  tho  night  when  there  is  the  most  drinking,  and  when 
people  are  most  at  liberty  from  work.  Temperance  societies  should  try  to  make  more  of 
Saturday  nights  than  they  have  done.  Good  concerts,  if  they  don't  attract  old  drunkards, 
keep  many  young  people,  at  the  most  dangerous  time  of  life,  from  the  public  house.  But 
two  things  should  be  guarded  against — first,  that  the  programme  does  not  degenerate  into 
low  buffoonery,  nor  include  songs  with  immoral  allusions  ;  and  next,  that  temperance  songs 
be  always  included.  A  Scottish  abstainer  says  they  are  enabled  at  Glasgow  to  engage,  fmm 
time  to  time,  first-rate  talent,  such  as  Sims  Reeves,  Madame  Rudorsdorff,  and  similar 
celebrities.  Now  I  confess  I  should  not  be  satisfied  if  nothing  better  than  this  could  be 
accomplished.  Filling  a  hall  and  covering  expenses  are  all  very  well,  but  they  don't  teach 
persons  what  temperance  songs,  speeches,  and  recitations  are  calculated  to  effect. 

A  member  of  the  medical  profession  writes  as  follows : — "  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
that  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  through  the  hasty,  thoughtless,  and  indiscriminate 
recommendation  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  beneficial  remedies  by  the  medical  faculty,  that  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  acquires  such  yearly  impulse.  Many  a  cottage,  and  many  a  homestead 
never  had  wine  or  spirits  within  its  portals  until  ordered  by  the  doctor ;  the  head  of  the 
family  will  invest  his  hard  savings  as  a  sacred  duty  in  the  bottle  of  '  red  port'  or  *  French 
brandy'  for  the  poor  suffering  invalid,  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  sick  one,  and 
leave  nothing  undone  for  sad  reflection  afterwards.  Where  the  friends  of  the  sick  person 
cannot  find  means  to  purchase  the  liquors,  some  benevolent  lady  or  gentlemen  is  appealed 
to,  and  seldom  in  vain.  Again,  different  kinds  of  drinks  have  acquired  somehow  or  other 
a  special  reputation  for  certain  diseases— thus,  rum  is  highly  lauded  for  a  cold,  brandy  for 
oolic,  sickness,  or  diarrhoea,  gin  or  whisky  for  gravel,  and  Hollands  gin  for  rheumatism. 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  port  wine  '  makes  blood  quickly,'  where  there  has  been  great 
loss  of  blood,  or  'heoxy  discharges  from  abcesses  or  the  like ;  that  sherry  has  peculiar 
virtues,  and  champagne  almost  miraculous  powers  !  Malt  liquor  in  every  fonn  is  by  tho 
vulgar  believed  to  increase  the  appetite,  "  get  up  tho  strength,"  and  keep  the  system  in  a 
state  of  robust  health.  IMany  medical  men  are  still  ignorant  and  unprincipled  enough  to 
acquiesce  in  these  exploded  notions,  and  instead  of  disapproving  of  their  use,  will  not 
only  praise  their  patients  for  trying  them,  but  advise  their  continuance.  Let  tho  members 
of  tho  noble  art  of  healing  rouse  themselves  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  hasten  to 
repair  the  vast  amount  of  moral  and  physical  mischief  they  have  wrought  in  tho  world 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  this  one  direction," 
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The  Titnes,  commenting  on  the  reduced  consumption  of  liquors  at  hotels,  owing  to 
the  high  charges  still  retained,  says,  "  Not  one  in  fifty  drinks  wine  at  an  hotel  as  freely, 
say,  as  he  would  at  /mm.  At  his  own  table  ho  would  never  think  of  confining  himself 
to  palo  alo  and  whiskey  toddy,  but  this  is  often  what  it  comes  to  when  ho  dines  at  at  imi." 
This  may  be  an  exaggerated  remark,  but  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Horns  drinking  is 
terrible,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  we  should  expose  this  as  well  as  the  drinking  at  public- 
houses. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Smithies,  tho  worthy  editor  of  tho  British 
TTorArmniw:—"  London,  1st  Oct.,  1868,— My  dear  sir,— This  mominor  I  have  been  reading 
with  very  great  pleasure,  your  admirable  address  to  the  keepers  of  public-houses.  It  contains 
sentiments  which  I  shall  rejoice  to  scattor  amongst  tho  pubhc  and  publicans  to  tho  utmost 
of  _my  power.  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  allow  mo  to  reprint  it  in  a  small  32  mo.  size, 
suitablo  for  enclosing  in  letters,  to  be  addressed  to  publicans  ?  If  so,  I  shall  bo  inclined 
to  send  a  goodly  number  of  them  by  post.— Yours  truly,  T.  B.  Smithies."  To  this  I  sent 
my  usual  answer  to  such  enquiries.- '<  Any  person  is  at  liberty  to  reprint  at  any  time  any 
bill,  tract,  article,  or  pamphlet,  which  I  may  have  published." 

Neither  the  religion  nor  the  education  of  Scotland  seems  to  produce  a  less  drunken 
population  than  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Alluding  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
people  at  one  of  the  Glasgow  fairs,  the  Scottish  Temperance  Journal  observes :  **Wo 
happened,  to  be  on  Greenock  pier  when  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  river  steamboats 
came  alongside.  Every  inch  of  her  deck,  cabins,  and  saloon  was  crammed,  and  the 
immenseship  we  believe,  accommodating  close  upon  two  thousand,  went  swaying  from 
side  to  side  with  its  living  freight.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  painful  sight  of  an 
immense  drunken  rabble,  crushing,  swearing,  fighting,  and  singing,  and  Biost  of  them 
steaming  with  tho  abominable  of  odours — stale  whisky.  There  we  saw  young  men,  wnth 
their  sweethearts,  in  all  the  different  stages  of  intoxication  ;  mves  and  children  surroimdod 
by  drunken  relations,  and  having  their  ears  assailed  by  coarse  songs  and  oaths  ;  and  even 
women,  and  more  than  one  young  girl,  with  eyes  and  face  inflamed  by  drink.  Such  was 
the  result  of  a  Fair  holiday."  And  yet  with  all  this  before  them  tho  merchant  princes  and 
clergy  of  Glasgow  as  a  body  seem  unconcerned.  They  drink  their  whisky  toddy ;  the 
bottle  and  bible  go  harmoniously  together ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  how  can  they  find 
fault  with  the  working  people  ?" 

When  will  rich  men  and  employers  of  workpeople  loam  to  act  the  part  of  rational 
beings  in  giving  their  treats  ?  Whatever  else  is  dispensed  with  intoxicating  drink  is 
provided,  though  death  and  tho  destruction  of  all  decency  and  morality  are  tho  con- 
sequences. Some  time  ago  the  eldest  son  of  a  leading  iron  and  coal  master  in  Staffordshire 
came  of  ago,  and  the  following  was  among  tho  notices  of  the  event : — '*  9,840  quarts  of  diink 
for  one  afternoon's  debauch  was  not  near  enough  for  those  treated  on  this  occasion ;  so 
when  this  immense  quantity  was  despatched,  the  drinlc-shops  in  the  neighbom-hood  were 
besieged,  and  such  revels  ensued  as  are  rarely  witnessed,  even  in  the  black  country.  A 
rev.  gentleman,  noisy,  wandering  he  knew  not  whither,  hatless,  and  fighting  -with  his 
friend  and  neighbour  was  tumbled  out  of  the  pavilion.  A  gentleman  of  tho  press  was 
discovered  amongst  the  helpless  at  five  in  the  morning  in  a  field ;  but  no  accoimt  of  tho 
sequential  part  of  the  entertainment  appeared  in  his  paper.  Fights,  more  than  can  now  bo 
recorded — men,  women,  boys  and  girls  helpless  through  drink,  others  reeling  home,  and 
numbers  lyino^  in  the  fields  and  lanes  dead  drunk.  Ono  man  who  had  been  participating 
in  tho  festivities,  was  found  lying  in  a  field  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  ho  never 
recovered."  I  should  like  to  know  what  steps  those  took  who  havo  tho  "  caro  of  souls," 
after  this  terribly  demoralising  debauch,  or  before  to  prevent  it. 

In  reply  to  the  advocates  of  moderation  in  intoxicating  liquors,  I  ask,  why  are  mon 
9lot  moderate  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  taking  this  liquid  there  should  be  such  a  cry  about 
moderation,  above  other  liquids,  if  it  is  not  because,  on  all  hands,  it  is  admitted  to  be 
seductive  and  dangerous  ?  In  this  case,  the  use  creates  the  abuse.  Tho  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  brain  of  some  men  at  all  times,  and  upon  the  brain  of  others  at  certain  times,  is 
such  as  inevitably  tends  to  insobriety.  Men  all  drink  at  a  risk,  because  they  neither  know 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  any  given  liquor  contains,  nor  the  condition  of  their  own  nervous 
system  to  stand  it.  We  are  told  of  tho  pleasure  of  a  moderate  stimulant.  Suppose  we 
had  ono  spot  in  our  river  delif^htful  as  a  bathing-placo,  but  from  tho  cmTonts,  or  from  I's 
slippery  bottom,  it  was  proved  the  most  dangerous,  so  much  so  as  to  be  fatal  to  some,  and 
injurious  to  many,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  caution— would  tho  pleasure  of  tho 
place  justify  any  ono  advising  the  people  still  to  bathe  there?  There  are  two  powerful 
objections  to  this  dangerous  doctrine  of  moderation.  First,  it  allows  of  graduated 
departures  from  sobriety,  for  all  drinking,  not  attended  by  palpablo  drunkenness,  is 
included  in  moderation.  Secondly,  it  is  tho  starting  point,  the  certain  slippciy  path, 
that  loads  to  drunkenness.  Of  all  our  drtmkards,  not  om  ever  etartcd  at  any  other 
point,  nor  proceeded  by  any  other  course.  Moderation  in  things  that  are  good  and  safe, 
and  abstiu^ce  in  things  that  arc  bad  and  da^goroKs,  is  the  only  true  temperance. 
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1  met  the  other  day  a  thirty  years'  teetotaler  with  ^ood  means,  livinpf  within  12  miles 
of  Manchester,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler  ;  a  sad  illustration  of  the 
indifference  of  many  who  have  been  benefited, — frequently  enriched — by  our  cause. 

A  candidate  gives  this  reason  for  aspiring  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  assist  in  procuring  for  the  masses  better  houses  and  more  comfortable  homes. 
How  is  parliament  to  do  this  ?  The  people  ought  to  provide  houses  for  themselves,  and 
can,  and  would  do  so  if  they  would  let  drink  alone.  If  this  gentleman  is  really  sincere 
he  has  it  more  within  his  power  to  do  something  towards  making  men's  homes  comfortable 
by  spreading  the  temperance  principles  and  enforcing  them  by  his  own  example,  than  he 
would  ever  have  by  a  seat  in  parliament. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  our  temperance  teaching.  You  seldom  see  any 
Bleepy  person  at  a  temperance  meeting.  Deeper  impressions  seem  to  be  made  by  the 
addresses  delivered  here,  especially  those  by  the  reformed  drunkards,  than  in  meetings  on 
any  other  subject.  Many  people,  on  these  occasions,  form  strong  resolutions ;  they  rush 
to  the  table  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  go  home  quite  converted  to  the  teetotal  cause.  But  at 
the  same  time  these  impressions  are  often  transient.  Away  from  the  meeting  and  they 
are  found  glassing  again.  A  gentleman,  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  attended  one 
of  Gough's  orations.  He  went  home  a  thorough  convert.  As  the  supper  was  being 
brought  in,  "  No  more  porter  here,"  he  exclaimed;  "  I've  done  with  it."  The  table  was 
minus  the  usual  beverage  that  evening,  but  it  only  lasted  three  nights,  when  the  usual 
foaming  liquor  was  again  on  the  supper  table.  Oh !  the  tyranny  of  appetite  when  it 
becomes  alcoholized. 

About  a  century  ago  there  was  in  Preston  "  The  Oyster  and  Parched  Pea  Club." 
The  Town  Clerk  was  the  speaker  or  president  of  the  club.  There  was  also  a  secretary,  an 
auditor,  a  deputy  auditor,  and  a  poet  laureate  or  rhymesmith.  An  officer  of  the  club  was 
called  Oystericns,  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  the  oysters ;  another  Cellarius,  who  had  to 
provide  the  port,  a  chaplain  (!)  a  surgeon  general,  a  master  of  the  rolls  to  look  to  the 
provision  of  bread  and  Wtter ;  a  " swig"  master,  whose  title  expresses  his  duty,  a  clerk  of 
the  peas ;  a  physician  in  ordinary,  etc.  The  following  were  the  rules  and  articles  : — That 
a  barrel  of  oysters  be  provided  every  Monday  night,  during  the  winter  season,  at  the  equal 
expense  of  the  members ;  to  be  opened  exactly  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  at  Thomas 
Harrison's.  Every  member  not  attending  to  forfeit  2d.  an  evening,  such  forfeits  to  be 
collected  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  disposed  of  as  the  majority  of  the  company  may 
direct.  That  a  bill  be  called  for  each  night  at  ten  o'clock,  of  which  every  member  present 
is  to  pay  a  proportionate  part.  Every  member  on  having  a  son  born,  shall  pay  a  gallon, 
a  daughter,  half  a  gallon  of  port  to  his  brethren  of  the  club,  within  a  month  of  the  birth 
of  such  a  child,  at  any  public-house  he  may  choose. 

The  celebration  of  the  harvest  home  on  temperance  pnnciples  at  Pavenham  was  this 
year  a  great  success.  There  was  service  in  the  church,  commencing  at  12  o'clock.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  "William  Caine,  of  Manchester.  After  the  service,  an 
excellent  dinner  was  served  in  a  marquee  to  200  people.  The  fare  consisted  of  Yorkshire 
pudding,  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  ham,  potatoes,  plum  pudding,  dessert,  and  coffee.  During 
the  dessert  Mr.  Tucker  spoke  of  the  sale  of  tea  and  coffee  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
parish  during  the  harvest  time.  "  This  year  "  he  said  "  the  harvest  being  so  soon  over  the 
salesman  only  went  out  for  three  weeks  and  four  days,  in  which  time  he  sold  304^  gallons,  at 
4d.  per  gallon,  and  144  lbs,  of  cake  at  3d.  per  lb.  The  tea  and  coffee  cost  £4  7s.  9d.,  and  the 
money  received  for  the  same  was  £5  Is.  6d. ;  so  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  tea  and 
coffee  might  be  sold  without  loss  at  Id.  per  quart.  The  304  gallons  do  not  include  a  daily 
average  of  16  gallons,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Tucker  to  the  men  on  his  own  farm.  One 
of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  village  said  he  never  knew  a  more  peaceful  harvest ;  the  men 
were  ready,  active,  and  good-tempered,  and  he  attributes  this  in  a  great  degree  to  the  free 
use  of  tea  and  coffee."  The  afternoon  was  spent  at  cricket  and  other  games,  and  in  the 
evening  a  meeting  was  held,  addressed  by  Mr,  Caine,  Mr.  Smithard,  and  others. 


The  "Staunch  Teetotaler"  for  1867  and  1868  will  be  issued  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  neatly  bound  in  one  volume.  It  is  suggested  by  several  friends  that  a 
Photo  GRAPHIC  Portrait  of  the  Editor  should  be  inserted  in  this  volume.  Price 
and  other  particulars  next  month.  The  numbers  for  the  present  year  will  be 
issued  alone,  as  a  second  yearly  part,  uniform  with  that  for  1867. 
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AN  ADDEESS  TO  THE  SATURDAY  NIGHT  DRINKERS. 

Dear  Feiekds, 

In  tracing  the  causes  why  so  many  of  you  have  become  slaves  to  the  drinking 
customs,  and,  consequently,  why  so  many  of  your  families  are  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  distress,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  principal  cause  is  the 
Saturday  night's  drinking.  From  your  own  statements,  I  know  that  most  of  you 
care  nothing  about  the  drink  when  you  are  hard  at  work,  and  the  less  intoxicating 
liquor  you  get  the  better  able  are  you  to  follow  your  employment.  But  Saturday 
night  returns,  and  you  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  public-house 
or  beershop  at  this  time,  that,  like  every  other  habit,  it  has  become  second  nature. 
It  will  require  a  strong  resolution  to  resist  the  desire,  and  a  good  deal  of  patience 
to  overcome  a  feeling  which  has  become  so  inveterate.  You  have  nothing  to  say  in 
defence  of  Saturday  night's  drinking,  but,  judging  from  the  condition  in  which  I  see 
many  of  you  in  the  street  on  the  Monday,  your  feeling  must  condemn  it  outright.  Come 
then,  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  help  you  to  escape,  and  to  act  more  conscientiously  and 
more  like  rational  beings  in  the  future.  Give  the  matter  a  deep  and  a  solemn 
thought,  and  be  no  longer  led  by  companions  whose  example  is  so  dangerous,  or 
by  custom,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  working  men  and  their  families. 
What  is  the  public-house  ?  What  sort  of  company  do  you  generally  meet  with 
there  ?  and  how  are  the  hours  employed  ?  Can  you  reflect  on  these  without 
acknowledging  that  their  whole  tendency  is  evil  ?  To  learn  anything  good  you 
would  not  go  to  a  public-house.  And,  then,  what  do  you  take  the  drink  for  ?  I 
dare  say  you  like  it.  You  have  taken  drink  so  long  that  your  nature  seems  to  long 
for  it.  For  a  short  time  you  seem  quite  jolly  under  the  influence  of  beer  or  spirits. 
But  you  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  this  is  all  temporary,  in  fact,  a  dehision  ; 
it  is  a  feeling  of  elevation  that  has  to  be  dearly  paid  for  afterwards.  How  soon  you 
see  your  comrades  stupid,  dull,  confused,  often  asleep,  boisterous,  disorderly, 
or  violent.  You  go  home,  after  spending  your  time  and  no  little  money,  not 
refreshed,  not  fitter  for  Sunday's  duties  or  Monday's  employment,  but  often  miser- 
able, vexed,  probably  intoxicated.  If  the  beer  or  spirits  you  take  were  natural 
beverages  and  really  refreshing,  you  would  leave  the  places  cheerfu',  b,".ppy, 
and  in  a  pleasant  mood,  and  your  bodies  invigorated  for  the  next  week's 
labour.  Let  all  the  world  praise  these  drinks  if  they  please,  but  I  assure  you  there 
is  no  good  in  them,  whether  taken  in  large  or  small  quantities,  and  if  any  of  you 
drink  under  a  diflerent  impression,  I  beg  you  will  try  the  opposite  plan.  You  have 
only  to  obsen'e  the  effects  of  these  drinks  to  convince  yourselves  of  their  injurious 
properties. 
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I  particularly  "wish  to  address  man-ied  men.  Can  you  find  in  your  hearts  to 
take  the  money  that  should  be  laid  out  in  food,  clothing,  bedding,  and  the  education 
of  your  children,  and,  in  other  respects,  for  the  good  of  the  family,  and  give  it  to 
the  publican  in  preference  to  your  wives  and  cliildren  ?  He  is  worse  than  a  bnite 
that  will  do  this.  Is  it  not  cruel,  so  soon  as  you  have  finished  work,  and  perhaps 
got  your  tea,  to  leave  your  home  and  remain  away  from  your  family  probably  till 
midnight? — to  leave  your  disconsolate  wife  to  manage  the  children,  and  to  grapple 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  providing  for  the  week  out  of  insufficient  means  ?  If 
there  be  one  sin  greater  than  another,  I  think  it  is  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman 
and  thus  neglect  her;  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  and 
then  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  And,  if  possible,  worse  still  is  the  conduct  of 
the  wretch  who,  week  after  week,  comes  home  drunk  and  abuses  them.  Poor  soul ! 
there  is  the  wife,  half  broken-hearted,  who  has  to  provide  for  the  family,  but  robbed 
of  the  means.  The  cruel  husband  keeps  back  ever  so  much  of  his  wages  to  give  to 
the  landlady,  and  the  poor  wife  has  to  face  the  shopkeeper  with  only  part  payment. 
The  wives  of  Saturday  night  drinkers  are  compelled  to  go  on  credit,  and  are  at  the 
mercy  of  others  both  as  to  the  price  and  quality  of  every  article  they  require.  They 
need  more  than  they  can  pay  for,  and  the  shoplieeper  does  all  he  can  to  put  them 
off.  Pawning  is  the  next  resource,  and  very  likely  not  only  are  your  best  clothes 
in  pledge  but  the  children's,  and  these  little  ones,  who  should  have  been  at  the 
Sunday  school,  are  kept  at  home  on  this  account.  You  accuse  the  wife  of  bad 
management,  and  yet  you  withhold  the  means.  If  your  children  should  turn  out 
badly,  as  is  very  common,  whom  can  you  blame  but  yourselves  ?  Instead  of  teaching 
them  good  things  and  setting  before  them  a  good  example,  it  would  be  marvellous 
if  your  neglect  and  intemperance  did  not  lead  them  astray.  No  point  was  more 
clearly  established  before  the  select  committee  on  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  than 
this,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  drunkenness  springs  from  Saturday  night's  drinking. 
Mr.  Baffles,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for  Liverpool,  confirms  this.  He  said — "  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  from  my  own  experience  in  this  court,  that  three-fourtlis  of  the 
cases  brought  before  me  on  Monday  have  arisen  from  drunkenness  on  Saturday 
night,  and  not  on  Sunday  ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  those  whose 
experience  enables  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  matter.  This  fact  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
drunkenness  in  this  town  is  to  get  public-bouses  closed  as  early  as  possible  every 
night  throughout  the  week.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  could  get  public-houses 
closed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  it  would  really  decrease  the  number  of  cases  brought 
before  me  by  one-half." 

It  would  be  a  wonder,  indeed,  if  Saturday  night's  drinking  was  not  followed  by 
Sunday  morning's  drinking.  All,  or  nearly  all,  those  who  assist  the  publicans  to 
break  the  law  on  Sunday  mornings  are  those  who  were  drunk  the  night  before.  So 
much  for  the  inevitable  tendency  of  taking  unnatural,  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
after  part  of  Sunday,  when  the  drink-shops  are  open,  are  crowded  with  your  class ; 
their  thirst  is  intense,  and  their  melancholy  feelings  can  only  be  drowned  by  getting 
more  drink.  But  there  are  thousands  who  don't  stop  even  here.  Hatters,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  and  others  who  are  not  like  factory  people,  tied  to  a  bell,  are  seen 
in  every  direction  on  Monday  idling  about,  drunk  or  half  drunk,  or  seeking  to  catch 
a  "flat"  on  whom  to  sponge  for  more  liquor.  In  some  towns  this  idleness  and 
debasing  conduct  extends  to  Tuesday  and  even  to  Wednesday.  And,  indeed,  many 
of  those  who  go  to  work  on  Monday  don't  do  near  so  much  nor  near  so  well  as  tliey 
do  later  on  in  the  week,  when  they  are  free  from  drink.  There  is  no  class  that  I 
pity  more  than  the  tailors;  they  seem  more  intellectual  than  the  average  of  work- 
men, and  yet  there  is  not  a  Monday  but  you  see  groups  of  them  lounging  in  the 
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streets,  exhibiting  in  their  demeanour,  even  in  their  clothing,  all  the  effects  of 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  drinking. 

I  make  the  same  apjoeal  to  unmarried  men.  Though  you  have  not  as  yet 
families  to  provide  for,  yet  there  is  every  reason  why  you  should  shun  the  public 
house,  and  never  make  these  places  the  closing  scenes  of  your  week's  laboucf 
Nearly  all  the  misery  you  see  iu  families  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  men  had 
had  better  conduct  when  they  were  young.  It  is  at  an  early  age  that  character 
gets  a  turn  that  is  seldom  reversed  afterwards.  How  many  clever  young  men  do 
you  know  who  are  getting  good  wages,  and  who,  instead  of  saving  weekly  for  future 
life,  can  barely  pay  their  way,  spending  all  they  get  in  drink.  It  is  easier  for  you 
to  stop  now  than  when  the  appetite  gets  confirmed.  I  do  from  my  very  heart  pity 
the  young  men  that  I  see  going  into  the  dram-shops,  and  especially  those  who 
crowd  the  singing- rooms  on  Saturday  nights,  amidst  drink  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 
It  is  here  that  the  worst  lessons  of  drinking  and  licentiousness  are  learnt;  and  if 
you  once  give  way  to  attending  these  places,  the  probability  is  you  are  ruined  for  life. 

But  you  will  probably  ask  me — "  How  are  we  to  spend  our  Saturday  evenings  ? 
Young  people  want  a  little  recreation,  and  it  is  that  which  leads  us  to  the  drinking 
saloons."  It  is  true,  they  do  want  recreation,  and  they  have  a  right  to  have  it;  but 
it  speaks  ill  for  the  progress  of  civilisation  among  us,  and  not  veiy  well  for  your- 
selves,  if  this  is  to  be  found  only  where  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  earned  on, 
and  to  which  all  the  amusements  are  made  to  contribute.  In  reply,  let  me  say,  first, 
that  young  men  seem  so  bent  upon  going  to  drinking  places,  that  the  means  of 
recreation  which  have  been  provided,  free  from  temptation,  have  not  been  supported. 
There  are  often  Saturday  night  concerts  at  the  Temperance  Halls,  and  there  are 
amusements  provided  at  the  Working  Men's  Clubs,  but  you  have  not  supported 
these,  so  that  it  is  pretty  clear  the  fault  is  with  yourselves.  Let  there  be  a  demand 
for  innocent  amusements  apart  from  the  public-house,  and  let  this  be  expressed, 
and  there  are  few  towns  or  villages  where  they  would  not  be  provided.  But  it 
would  be  creditable  to  yourselves  to  make  the  provision  instead  of  depending  upon 
others  ;  and  if  you  were  anxious  and  felt  their  importance  you  would  do  so.  For 
instance,  in  this  town,  there  is  the  "  Spinners'  Institute,"  capable  of  accommodating 
500  persons,  where  there  is  everything  the  young  men  require  for  a  mere  trifl*, 
and  entirely  apart  from  drink.  The  weavers  and  others  have  similar  institutes. 
Now,  I  ask,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  all  oilier  trades 
from  engaging  rooms,  although  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale  ?  And  any  number 
of  young  men,  not  of  the  same  trade,  might  join  and  do  the  same.  It  would  be  a 
credit  to  young  men,  to  those  belonging  to  the  Freemasons,  the  Oddfellows,  or  of 
any  other  order,  or  any  trade  society,  to  put  this  forward  and  work  it  out  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  companions. 

And,  lastly,  let  me  say  to  both  married  and  unmariied,  the  very  best  thing 
you  could  do  would  be  to  join  the  temperance  society ;  to  become  real  teetotalers. 
You  would  then  have  companions  that  would  never  lead  you  astray;  it  would  be  to 
many  of  you  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  of  pleasure  and  advancement  such  as  you 
have  never  known  before.  You  would  find  plenty  of  opportunities  for  spending 
profitably  both  your  Saturday  nights  and  your  other  spare  time.  And  if,  in  addi- 
tion,  you  would  join  the  order  of  the  Sons'  of  Temperance,  or  the  Rechali..b,  you 
would  find  additional  resources  for  recreation  at  their  meetings,  and  secure  for 
yourself  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  old  age. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  deplore  the  abounding  evils  of  Saturday  night's  drinking, 
and  would  call  upon  all  classes  to  set  their  faces  against  this  giant  evil. 

I  am,  your  old  friend, 
Preston,  Dec.  1st,  1868.  J-  LIVESEY. 
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NEW  YEAB'S  MISSION. 


At  this  season,  for  some  time  back,  I  have  supplied  every  house  in  Preston  and 
the  neighbourhood  with  a  temperance  paper,  entitled  "  A  New  Year's  Address," 
and  latterly,  at  the  end  of  it,  was  printed  the  temperance  pledge,  with  blank  spaces 
for  the  peoples'  signatures.  These,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good,  not  merely  by  the  people  reading  them  and  forwarding  them,  as  they  often  do, 
to  thei»  distant  friends,  but  by  the  visits  and  conversations  connected  with  their 
delivery.  Twenty  thousand  calls,  by  well  dressed  and  happy-looldng  teetotalers, 
at  the  houses  of  the  drinkers,  and  kind  v/ords  in  season,  must  have  left  valuable 
impressions.  By  the  mere  casual  distribution  of  tracts  you  cannot  tell  how  many 
may  be  overlooked,  or  Avhether  they  find  their  way  to  the  most  suitable  person s ; 
but  if  you  take  every  house,  you  cannot  be  wrong,  and  you  leave  all  without 
excuse.  Now  I  do  earnestly  wish  that  every  temperance  society,  or  some  wealthy 
persons,  in  every  town,  would  adopt  this  annual  mission  as  I  would  call  it,  and  I 
notice  it  thus  early  that  they  may  have  time  to  m.ake  their  arrangements.  For 
once  I  should  like  to  see  a  national  effort  in  this  humble  but  useful  service.  If 
some  great  man  were  coraiug  to  give  us  a  speech  we  should  be  ready,  men  and 
■women,  to  fiU  the  place ;  let  us  be  equally  ready  to  visit  the  houses  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  many  of  whom  are  truly  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Is  there  a 
difficulty  ?  If  there  be,  a  Avilling  mind  will  remove  it.  Is  it  the  expense  ?  Let  us 
see.  FuU  sized  four-page  tracts  are  now  sold  for  Os.  per  1,000 ;  the  papers  we 
circulated  in  Preston  last  year  cost  me  only  3s.  per  1,000 ;  and  if  that  be  more  than 
a  number  of  good-hearted  temperance  men  could  raise,  one,  half  size,  can  be  had 
for  Is.  Cd.  a  1,000.  I  have  a  bill  headed  "A  Good  Resolution,"  containing  the  pledge 
on  one  side,  and  a  New  Year's  address  could  be  printed  on  the  other.  I  mention 
these  to  remove  people's  hesitation,  though  I  would  much  rather  they  drew  up  or 
selected  papers  for  themselves,  adapted  to  their  own  localities,  and  got  them  printed 
■with  lists  of  their  meetings  and  other  useful  notices.  But,  in  case  of  necessity, 
any  of  the  best  current  temperance  tracts  might  do.  The  Scottish  League  and  the 
British  League  are  each  issuing  a  New  Year's  tract;  and  if  they  would  offer  these 
at  a  low  price,  and  urge  all  the  societies  to  make  a  house  to  house  distribution,  they 
would  give  a  large  impetus  to  the  object  I  here  recommend. 

In  this  work  we  have  always  committed  one  error  which  I  am  anxious  this 
year  we  should  avoid,  and  I  mention  it  here  that  others  may  avoid  the  same.  We 
have  driven  the  distribution  to  the  last  week  in  the  old  year ;  and  hence,  as  it  had 
to  be  done  in  haste,  it  could  not  be  done  so  well.  There  was  no  time  for  conversa- 
tion, however  much  the  parties  visited  might  invite  it;  the  whole  of  every  district 
had  to  be  gone  through  by  New  Year's  Day.  I  may  explain  our  arrangements  for 
the  distribution.  The  town  was  divided  into  six  districts,  and  a  weU-known  zealous 
teetotaler  took  the  charge  of  each.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  others ;  these  sub-divided  the  districts  among  them,  and  1  suppose  we  should 
have  forty  or  fifty  persons,  male  and  female,  thus  employed.  The  distribution  was 
chiefly  done  on  the  Sunday — the  last  in  the  year;  but  some  took  other  days  or 
evenings,  before  or  after,  so  as  to  finish  in  time.  As  we  always  hold  a  week's 
revival  meetings  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  this  distribution  had  the  effect 
of  securing  a  larger  attendance.  Instead  of  driving  this  simultaneous  effort  so 
late,  I  am  anxious  that  the  distribution  should  commence  at  least  a  fortnight 
sooner,  so  as  to  have  full  three  weeks  to  do  the  work  in.  I  rely  quite  as  much  upon 
judicious  conversation  with  the  parties  for  doing  good  as  upon  the  papers,  and  if 
the  time  I  name  be  taken  this  can  be  had  comfortably,  but  not  without. 

I  do  most  sincerely  commend  this  movement  to  be  tried  by  our  friends  in  every 
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place.  We  have  really  too  many  feather-bed  soldiers  among  us— too  many  that 
will  make  any  shift,'or  fall  in  with  any  scheme,  that  relieves  them  from  personal 
labour.  I  dare  say  many  will  read  this  who  never  visited  from  house  to  house  in 
their  lives,  either  for  religious  or  temperance  purposes.  Let  me  entreat  such  to 
try  it  once.  Of  the  benefits  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  fallen  fellow  creatures, 
they  have  no  conception.  Let  each  give  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sunday  mornings  or 
Sunday  afternoons  to  this  good  work  during  the  present  month,  and  if,  by  this 
labour,  they  do  not  feel  more  thankful  for  their  own  mercies,  and  experience  an 
increased  sympathy  for  their  neiglibours,  I  shall  be  much  surprised.  They  will 
see  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  and  how  they  live,  and  will  also  learn  what 
many  have  doubted,  that  the  poor,  even  many  of  the  worst  of  characters,  are 
grateful  for  being  noticed,  and  thankful  for  being  assisted  in  their  purposes  of 
amendment.  Ease  and  selfishness  are  not  very  compatible  with  true  religion  or  a 
good  conscience,  and  yet  these  everywhere  prevail.  If  for  your  own  gratification 
you  can  make  great  sacrifices,  can  you  not  spare  time  to  talk  a  little  to  those  who 
never  enter  a  meeting,  and  to  lay  upon  their  tables  for  their  reading  a  New  Year's 
temperance  tract  ?  What  a  grand  idea  if  one  might  be  permitted  to  entertain  it — 
that  every  house  in  the  Kingdom  would  be  furnished  Avith  a  silent  messenger, 
conveying  to  each  fireside,  rich  and  poor,  the   noble  truths  of  the  temperance 

reformation  ! 

^ 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  induced  to  make  a  calculation  as  to 
the  cost  of  supplying  every  house  in  the  United  Kingdom  icith  a  temperance  tract. 
Estimating  the  number  of  houses  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  at  six 
millions,  I  find  that  a  four-page  tract,  printed  on  good  paper,  with  or  without  an 
engraving,  crown  octavo,  could  be  got  out  in  large  quantities  for  4s.  per  1,000 ; 
that  would  be  ,£200  for  a  million,  or  £1,200  for  six  millions.  The  tracts  could  be 
varied  to  suit  different  localities,  and  separate  ones  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  if 
required.  The  engraving  should  represent  a  happy  teetotal  family,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  our  good  friend  Mr.  Smithies  would  supply  one.  It  should  end  with  a  copy 
of  the  pledge  and  lines  for  signatures,  and  also  Avith  a  few  lively  verses  in  praise  of 
teetotalism  to  be  got  off  and  sung  by  the  children.  I  don't  intend  this  efibrt 
to  interfere  Avith  the  above  New  Year's  distribution,  for  if  we  could  encompass  what 
I  here  propose  in  the  course  of  a  year  Ave  should  do  well.  It  would  bring  out  a 
host  of  workers  who  have  hitherto  done  little,  and  Avho  knoAV  little  of  the  benefits 
of  visiting  the  people  at  their  oAvn  houses.  Is  it  not  Avorth  a  national  effort  to 
place  a  teetotal  monitor  in  every  house  in  the  Kingdom  once  in  our  lives  ?  Twelve 
good-hearted  teetotalers,  withmeans  at  command — a  hundred  pounds  each — and  the  thing 
is  done !  or  twenty-four,  at  fifty  pounds  each.  And  in  proportion  as  societies  or 
individuals  supplied  their  own  localities,  the  amount  required  would  be  stiU  less. 
I  am  a  poor  man  compared  to  many  who  are  connected  with  or  support  our  glorious 
cause,  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  my  twenty-fourth  share  of  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  doing  this  Avork.  As  to  the  Avorking  of  the  scheme,  I  anticipate 
little  or  no  difficulty.  Should  the  project  find  the  favour  Avhich  I  hope  it  may,  I  can 
supply  a  plan  of  proceeding  Avhich  Avill  eflTectually  secure  the  work  being  done.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  find  the  temperance  press  giving  its  support  to  this  undertaking. 

"Grace  before  meat."  How  is  it  there  is  no  grace  before  drink?  You  see  that 
gentleman  in  black,  with  a  Avhite  cravat,  solemnly  asking  a  blessing  upon  those  simiptuoua 
dishes  that  stand  on  the  table  at  the  election  dinner.  Is  there  not  greater  need  Avhen  the 
cloth  is  drawn,  and  the  sherry,  port,  Moselle,  hock,  champagne,  and  accompaniments  appear 
on  the  board  like  a  forest  ?  When  the  company  have  filled  their  glasf=es,  why  docs  not 
the  chairman  say,  "W^ouldthe  Rev.  Mr.  Soberman  be  good  enough  to  ask  a  blessmg  r 
The  protection  of  Providence,  of  course,  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  ihe  use  of  theae 
"  Providential  gifts !" 
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^Vhen  a  man  is  induced  to  take  a  survey  of  his  life,  and  of  the  part  he 
may  have  played  in  the  world,  he  is  apt  to  consider  what  has  led  him 
into  the  peculiar  line  of  action  he  has  adopted.  I  was  tempted  the  other  day 
to  refer  to  a  "Phrenological"  description  of  my  character,  presented  to  me 
by  Mr.  L.  T.  Fowler,  as  we  are  all  curious  to  know  what  others  say  of  us. 
And,  I  confess,  my  whole  experience  confirms  what  Mr.  Fowler  has  stated  in 
almost  every  particular.  I  will  only  instance  two  or  three  points.  "  You  have  the 
spirit  of  independence,"  says  he,  "  and  desire  to  have  your  own  way — to  rely  upon 
your  own  strength  and  resources,  and  to  carry  out  your  own  plans."  Regardless  of 
organization,  my  training  from  youth  easily  accounts  for  this.  I  had,  so  to  speak, 
when  young,  to  fight  the  world  alone.  Without  help,  and  without  association,  my 
character  and  disposition  must  have  chiefly  grown  out  of  my  own  reflections, 
arising  from  my  isolated  position.  I  was  with  my  aged  grandfather  from  my 
seventh  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  my  age,  whose  only  family  consisted  of  himself, 
wife,  and  one  son ;  and,  for  some  time,  of  the  son  only,  who  was  a  person  from 
whom  I  could  learn  nothing.  Unlike  those  who  are  sent  to  mills  or  workshops, 
where  character  is  formed  in  a  great  measure  from  associations,  I  had  no  com- 
panions to  work  with  but  my  grandfather,  much  advanced  in  years,  and  who  died 
at  the  age  of  OG.  And  I  was  equally  destitute  of  books  as  I  was  of  instructive 
companions.  Even  when  I  had  chances  I  never  cared  to  keep  the  company  of  the 
lads  of  the  village.  The  consequence  was,  that  almost  upon  every  subject  I  have 
been  unguided,  and  have  had  to  form  my  own  opinions,  and  this  independence, 
commencing  in  youth,  seems  to  have  continued  with  me  through  life.  Few  have  had 
more  of  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  than  I  have  had  ;  and  seldom  have  I  undertaken 
any  enterprise  but  I  have  succeeded.  With  such  antecedents,  it  might  be  expected 
that  I  should  have  "  a  way  of  my  own  "  almost  upon  every  matter.  Even  on  the 
subject  of  temperance,  though  I  have  always  tiled  to  act  in  unison  with  those  who 
are  engaged  in  promoting  the  same  object,  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  commit 
myself  to  their  policy  and  modes  of  action.  I  have  been  invited  to  become  a  vice- 
president  by  all  our  leading  organizations,  but  I  always  refused,  although  at  the 
same  time  I  subscribe  to  their  funds  and  wish  them  every  success.  I  may  say  the 
same  as  to  religious  connexions,  for,  while  I  Avish  well  to  every  party,  whatever  their 
form  of  faith,  worship,  or  discipline  may  be,  who  really  fear  God  and  try  to  bless 
and  benefit  their  fellow  creatures,  since  I  left  the  Baptists,  I  have  not  joined  any 
particular  denomination.  In  social  undertakings  the  same  independence  seems  to 
have  guided  me.  I  was  always  bent  upon  projecting  something  fresh — some  new 
undertaking — and  to  resolutely  follow  it  up,  with  such  help  as  I  could  command, 
until  it  had  become  a  success.  This  feeling  of  "  individuality  "  seems  to  have  stuck 
to  me  even  in  every  day  matters.  Passing  over  others,  I  may  just  mention 
one  point,  because  I  conceive  it  bears  upon  one  of  our  national  habits,  which  an 
increase  of  intelligence,  I  hope,  may  tend  to  alter.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  there  is  as  great  a  delusion  existing  in  reference  to  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
animal  food  as  of  beer.  All  our  leading  Avater  doctors  advise  that  flesh  meat  should 
be  taken  in  greater  moderation,  but  their  advice  is  seldom  regarded.  Most  people 
believe  they  could  not  live,  at  least  they  could  not  keep  up  their  strength,  without 
animal  food.  And  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  and  try,  like  a  number 
who  begin  to  abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks,  break  down.  Having  read  and  thought 
a  good  deal  upon  this  subject,  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
general  belief  in  the  highly  nutritious  properties  of  flesh  meat  is  a  mistake,  and  I 
bave  not  arrived  at  this  opiuloa  without  putting  it  to  the  test  in  my  own  case.    I 
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have  at)stainecl  six  months  at  a  time  without  any  loss  of  weight  or  strength,  and  I 
am  now  in  my  twelfth  month  without  tasting  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  I  undertook  this 
as  an  experiment,  and,  as  before,  I  find  no  loss  of  weight  or  strength,  hut  rather 
the  contrary.  And  if  ever  I  required  a  "generous  diet,"  owing  to  the 
amount  of  labour  and  anxiety  I  have  been  subject  to,  it  has  been  during  this 
period.  There  is,  I  feel  certain,  more  nutriment  in  a  pound  of  bread  (the  stafi'  of 
life)  than  in  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  the  diflterence  in  price  is  considerable.  I  cannot 
here  enter  into  the  argument  at  any  length,  but  there  is  one  advantage  in  the 
vegetarian  diet  (though  that  is  scarcely  a  correct  tenn)  which  1  cannot  omit.  All 
medical  authorities  agree  that  people  in  the  middle^nd  upper  ranks  of  life  eat  too 
much.  In  fact,  they  say  more  people  kill  themselves  by  over  eating  than  over 
drinking.  ''  Stufiang"  is  the  greatest  source  of  indigestion,  for  which  I  should  say 
poverty  was  the  best  remedy.  What  is  there  that  ministers  more  to  over  eatin^ 
than  those  tempting  and  savoury  dishes  of  which  the  English  are  so  proud,  made 
up  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food  ?  Let  these  be  abandoned,  and  there  is  far  less 
danger  of  over  eating.  And,  as  a  question  of  economy,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  My  dinner,  at  home,  as  a  rule,  say  three  potatoes  and  a  little  butter 
followed  by  a  little  pudding  or  roasted  apples,  or  something  equally  simple,  never 
costs  more  than  Gd.  And,  it  is  a  fact,  if  I  did  not  occasionally  check  myself  upon 
this  diet  I  should  get  more  corpulent  than  I  like.  I  need  no  "  castors  ;"  mustard 
and  pepper  and  spices  are  far  better  out  of  the  stomach.  Nature  requires  them 
not,  and  they  only  stimulate  to  weaken  and  do  mischief.  I  should  not  have  dwelt 
thus  upon  my  own  case  if  I  did  not  believe  that  my  countrymen  have  much  to  learn 
upon  this  subject;  and,  if  they  wish  for  information,  they  could  not  do  better  than 
to  read  the  various  publications  in  favour  of  a  vegetarian  diet ;  sold  by  J.  Burns, 
1,  Wellington-road,  Camberwell,  London.  Parents  are  veiy  often  blamed,  and  are 
blamable,  for  giving  their  children  tea  instead  of  milk ;  but  they  are  equally 
mistaken  in  giving  them  flesh-meat  to  make  them  strong. 

If  ]ilr.  Fowler's  chart  can  be  relied  upon,  my  organ  of  "acquisitiveness"  is 
largely  developed ;  and,  in  my  experience,  this  seems  to  be  fully  confirmed.  From 
my  earliest  years  I  had  a  strong  incKuatiou  to  acquire  and  to  save,  even  in  matters 
that  others  would  have  thought  too  trifling  to  care  for.  And  when,  in  after  life, 
opportunities  were  presented  on  a  larger  scale,  I  was  never  reluctant  to  embrace 
them.  In  business,  nobody  could  strike  a  harder  or  more  profitable  bargain  ;  and 
if  this  feeling  had  not  been  counteracted  by  "benevolence  being  large  and  active,'' 
as  Mr.  Fowler  puts  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say  the  evils  to  which  it  might  have  led.  A 
fondness  for  acquiring,  and  a  not  unwillingness  to  give  when  occasion  required, 
seem  to  have  marked  my  path  through  life.  I  was  sft  one  time  fond  of  attending 
auctions,  and  sometimes  my  desire  for  "bargains"  led  me  to  make  foolish  pur- 
chases. I  have  got  many  a  lecture  at  home,  and  deservedly  so,  for  buying  lots  of 
lumber,  and  incommoding  the  house  with  useless  things.  I  once  bought  a  farm 
which  I  had  never  seen.  Entering  the  auction  room,  it  was  hanging  under  the 
hammer  at  A'1,700,  and  I  immediately  bid  another  i'lOO.  I  knew  the  distance  it 
was  from  the  town,  and  the  measurement  of  the  land,  but  nothing  more.  Some 
other  person  ofiered  another  4'100,  and  I  followed,  when  it  was  knocked  down  to 
me  at  ^■;2,000.  I  could  ill  spare  the  money,  but,  before  the  day  of  payment  arrived, 
a  friend  of  mine,  fancying  the  place,  took  it  ofi'  my  hands,  giving  me  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  for  my  trouble 

Mr.  Fowler  gives  me  credit  for  being  "  free  in  the  use  of  language,  and  with  a 
little  excitement  you  can  talk  quite  copiously."  In  speaking  I  never  tried  to  be 
eloquent,  my  aim  always  was  to  make  myself  understood — to  render  everything  I 
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tdshed  to  teach  a9  plain  as  possible,  and  in  tliis  I  seldom  failed.  I  sometimes  Mt 
a  little  anxious  before  I  commenced  an  address,  but  once  on  my  feet,  I  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  proceeding,  and  had  always  a  remarkable  amount  of  self-possession. 
In  writing,  my  great  aim  has  always  been  to  make  everything  plain  and  easy  to  be 
understood,  and  without  this  no  permanent  impression  can  be  expected.  Some 
authors  boast  of  writing  their  sheets  and  sending  them  off  hand,  direct  to  the 
printers.  I  cannot  do  this.  Perhaps  I  am  too  fastidious  ;  but  every  article  I  write 
is  afterwards  read  over  and  corrected  twice.  If  there  is  a  weak  expression  I  try  to 
strengthen  it ;  if  a  confused  sentence  I  alter  it,  or  write  it  afresh ;  and  for  this 
extra  labour  I  have  always  been  rewarded  by  the  appreciation  and  appi'oval  of  my 
readers.  Even  in  corresponding  with  an  individual,  it  is  pleasant  to  receive  a  plain, 
well-constructed  letter,  but  when  you  expect  your  productions  to  be  read  by 
thousands,  it  would  seem  criminal  not  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  you  can.  And 
after  all,  I  seldom  read  one  of  my  own  aiiicles  in  print  but  I  could  improve  it. 
If  the  penmanship  was  as  plain  as  my  diction,  my  printer  would  have  less  occasion 
to  complain. 

In  concluding  these  memoirs,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should  give  a 
lengthened  account  of  my  labours  in  connection  with  the  temperance  cause ;  but 
I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  these,  and  having  also  published  in  the 
numbers  for  1^07  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Eeminiscences  of  Early  Teetotalism," 
in  which  my  earliest  efforts  are  specially  noticed,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  refer 
again  to  them  at  any  length.  I  may,  however,  be  excused  for  giving  the  following 
extract  from  notes  which  I  made  in  the  year  1S53.  They  were  written  when  I  was 
verj'  lame,  at  a  water  establishment  in  Germany,  and  with  little  expectation  that  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  do  much  more  work  for  the  temperance  cause. 

"  To  the  temperance  cause  I  have  devoted  more  time  and  more  labour  than  to  any 
other.  I  always  .saw  that  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  personal  and  domestic  happiness, 
and  of  every  social  and  political  reform.  In  fact,  without  sobriety — and  sobriety  in  the 
highest  sense — you  can  do  nothing.  You  may,  indeed,  project  various  systems  of  ameho- 
ration  ;  but  unless  you  can  get  both  rulers,  teachers,  and  people  to  be  the  decided  enemies, 
not  of  drunkenness* merely,  but  of  intoxicating  liquors,  you  can  never  carry  these  out  with 
effect.  To  this  good  cause  I  can  sincerely  say  I  have  devoted  days  and  nights  and  years 
of  labour,  without  any  consideration  but  the  pleasui-e  of  seeing  people  and  families  being 
made  better  and  happier  by  it.  Though  often  pained  at  the  effects  produced  by  drink, 
yet  up  to  the  year  1830  I  took  it  myself,  though  m  great  moderation— say  a  glass  or  two 
when  travelling,  and  a  glass  or  two  on  a  market  day  ;  but,  I  think,  we  never  kept  any  in 
the  house  to  treat  our  friends  with — our  habits  of  economy,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
reason,  not  admitting  of  this.  Up  to  this  period,  like  all  other  mistaken  persons,  I  con- 
sidered that  the  liquor  was  good ;  that  it  was  a  gift  of  Providence,  and  that  the  error  of 
mankind  lay  in  taking  it  to  excess.  ...  It  would  be  tedious  to  advert  in  detail  to  the 
interesting  incidents  which  have  occurred  to  me  during  my  connection  with  the  temperance 
cause — since  its  commencement.  The  first  seven  years  was  a  period  of  hard  work  and 
devotedness  to  the  cause.  The  next  seven  reminded  me  that  I  had  a  large  family  growing 
up,  but  not  over  well  provided  for,  so  that  my  labours  in  this  work  were  at  periods  only  as 
convenience  served,  my  time  and  attention  being  more  thoroughly  engaged  in  business. 
During  the  last  seven  years  I  have  found  my  capabihties  for  hard  labour  giving  way  to 
the  influence  of  years,  and  perhaps  to  previous  over  exertion.  Still,  I  have  stuck  to  the 
old  ship,  and  by  correspondence  and  occasional  addresses  have  helped  it  forward.  Within 
these  few  years  I  have  several  times  organized  visiting  parties,  but  unless  I  could  attend 
myself  I  always  found  them  go  down.  Two  years  ago  I  started  a  temperance  singing 
meeting  on  the  Saturday  evenings,  which  proved  highly  beneficial.  It  afforded 
amusement  for  the  leisure  hours  of  our  teetotalers,  especially  the  young,  and  induced 
many  others  to  come  to  the  meeting  whom  nothing  else  could  have  attracted.  It  was 
conducted  with  great  simplicity.  Five  or  six  hundred  people  would  frequently  attend, 
and  perhaps  eight  or  ten  different  persons,  promiscuously  and  voluntarily,  would  sing  for 
the  meeting,  besides  the  singing  of  several  temperance  melodies,  in  which  all  would  join. 
The  proceeds  were  expended  in  temperance  publications,  and  an  immen&e  quantity  was 
distributed  in  the  town  and  country.  I  generally  attended  myself  every  Saturday  night. 
"When  want  of  health  called  me  away  from  Preston,  I  regretted  to  find  that  the  meetings 
fell  off,  and  wre  now  discontiniied," 
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To  read  the  above,  and  to  find  myself  15  years  after  still  in  the  field,  as  hearty 
as  ever,  if  not  as  able,  in  contending  against  strong  drink  and  its  awful  doings,  is 
not  only  a  cause  of  great  thankfulness,  but  tends  to  confirm  one's  faith  in  this 
important  truth,  that  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  assist  in  restoring  the 
vitality  of  the  human  system  than  entire  freedom  from  disturbing  and  stimu- 
lating liquors.  I  may  also  here  just  observe,  that  1  have  escaped  all  through  life 
the  ridiculous  and  injurious  habits  of  snuffing  and  smoking,  to  which  so  many  are 
slaves.  It  is  true  I  have  not  lived  to  see  the  "victory"  that  teetotalers  have  so 
often  anticipated,  and  of  which  we  have  so  often  sung ;  and  until  a  great  change 
come  over  the  opinions  of  the  country  (for  opinions  and  practices  don't  go  to- 
gether), and  teetotalers  begin  to  rely  more  ujwn  their  oivn  efforts,  and  less  iqwn 
legislation— legisMion  in  tlie  hands  of  believers  in  drink— Ave  shall  have  to  Avait 
a  long  time. 

I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  compress  notices   of  more  than  half  a  century's 

active  life  in  about  fifty  pages  of  the  Statmch  Teetotaler.     Of  course,  these  notices 

have  been  as  brief  as  possible,  omitting  details  and  matters  io  which  my  readers 

Avould  find  little  interest.     I  feel  glad  the  task  is  finished,  for  a  task  I  have  felt  it 

from  the  first,  not  Avishing  to  hold  back  Avhat  might  please  and  possibly  stimulate 

others  to  action,  and  yet  fearing  to  incur  the  charge  of  egotism.     I  have  httle  to 

state  as  to  the  future  ;  but  this  1  may  say,  that,  if  spared,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 

be  inactive,  and,  as  stated  above,  having  stuck  so  long  to  the  old  ship,  I  am  sure  I 

shall  not  desert  it. 

♦ 

THE    RECLAIMED    DRUNKARDS'    DWELLING. 

(From  the  Temperance  Star,  1836.^ 

Behold  yon  cot,  with  honeysuckles  clad. 

Where  nature  smiles  and  all  around  looks  glad ; 

Their  choicest  fruits,  Avith  floAv'rets  blooming  fair, 

Denote  the  hand  of  diligence  and  care. 

Within,  the  Avhole  is  elegance  and  grace, 

The  cheerful  Avife  the  syren  of  the  place ; 

With  soft  endearing  smiles  and  graceful  mien, 

As  erst  adorn' d  her  Avhen  the  hamlet's  queen. 

Within  her  arms,  from  every  fear  at  rest, 

The  youngest  child  reposes  at  her  breast ; 

While  each  succeeding  day,  by  fixed  rule, 

The  elder  children  'tend  the  village  school, 

From  thence  to  learn,  Avhile  yet  their  years  are  feAV, 

To  know  themselves  and  give  their  God  his  due. 

But  Avhere's  the  guaidian  of  this  blest  abode 't 

No  longer  found  Avithin  the  taA^ern  rude, 

Where  he  was  Avont  to  share  the  drunkard's  strife. 

And  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  helpless  AA'ife  ; 

Whilst  his  poor  children,  from  their  cheerless  bed, 

Would  view  their  father  Avith  disgust  and  dread. 

Ah,  no  !  these  vicious  scenes  no  more  delight ; 

The  poisonous  draught  is  banish' d  from  his  sight ; 

Content,   he  toils  within  the  dewy  field, 

Where  nature  charms  and  health  ber  blessings  yield; 

When  sinks  to  rest  the  splendid  orb  of  day, 

With  jocund  heart  he  homcAvard  Avends  his  way. 

Secure  to  find  on  every  face  a  smile. 

To  bid  him  Avelcome  from  his  daily  toil. 

Aroimd  the  blazing  fire,  Avith  honest  pride 

(His  Avifc  and  childi-en  seated  by  his  side), 

He  reads  the  book,  by  heaven's  Eternal  blest. 

And  deep  impresses  in  each  youthful  bi'east 

Those  precious  truths,  that  lead  to  earthly  joys, 

And  gain  the  soul  a  passage  to  the  skies. 

Manclmters  Jan.  12, 1836.  Syi<van. 
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The  election,  the  permissive  bill,  and  future  legislation. 


From  the  recent  elections  several  important  lessons  may  be  learnt.  First, — It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  a  growing  disposition,  even  among  candidates  and 
committees,  who  are  not  connected  with  the  temperance  people,  to  do  their  elec- 
tioneering as  little  as  possible  at  public-houses.  Secondly, — The  publicans  must  feel 
that,  owing  to  the  extended  franchise  and  the  growth  of  sound  principles,  their 
influence  at  contested  elections  is  considerably  reduced.  Thirdly, — It  was  observable 
that,  so  far  as  the  candidates  were  concerned,  the  subject  of  temperance  in  any  of 
its  j)hases,  had  in  a  measure  te  be  forced  upon  them.  They  did  not  volunteer  any 
reference  to  it  in  their  addresses,  and  eridently  endeavoured  to  avoid  committing 
themselves  to  any  definite  measures.  Fourthly, — They  will  have  been  very  in- 
diff"erent  observers  of  the  late  proceedings  who  do  not  see  that  whatever  measures 
are  passed  by  the  legislature  favourable  to  temperance,  they  will  not  be  sectional, 
but  "comprehensive,"  as  often  promised;  measures  not  depending  upon  perio- 
dical contests  among  the  people  for  their  stability.  If  there  be  one  subject 
more  than  another  that  requires  imjoerial  ])Ower,  it  is  that  of  dealing  with  the 
liquor  trafiic.  Fifthly, — It  is  now  much  more  easy  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
leading  features  of  this  "  comprehensive  measure,"  which  all  the  country  is 
expecting,  than  it  was  before  the  election.  A.nd  though  it  is  not  likely  that  either 
the  provisions  or  the  "principle  "  of  the  Permissive  Pill  will  form  a  part;  yet,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  agitation  of  the  members 
of  the  "  Alliance,"  that  candidates  for  parliament  have  been  induced  to  think  upon 
the  subject  of  legislation  bearing  ujoon  the  temperance  question,  and  to  reveal,  as 
far  as  they  thought  safe,  their  opinions  and  leanings  upon  it.  Beershops,  it  is 
pretty  certain,  will  be  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates.  Probably, 
from  what  has  transpired,  the  charge  for  licences  will  be  considerably  increased. 
Earlier  hours  for  closing  on  Saturday  nights,  and  increased  restrictions  upon 
Sunday  drink  selling  will  most  likely  be  adopted.  Then,  as  to  the  power  of  a 
popular  veto,  that  which  is  now  merely  intercessory,  and  confined  to  individua, 
houses,  1  think,  there  is  some  hope  of  being  changed  to  an  absolute  veto.  But, 
in  the  face  of  the  present  opinions  and  practices  of  nine-tenths  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  declarations  before  us  of  those  who  now  constitute  the  parliament, 
to  expect  the  legislature  to  sanction  the  power  of  majorities  to  close  all  drinking 
shops,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  in  whole  towns  or  parishes  (which  is  the  essence 
of  the  Permissive  Bill),  is  perfectly  hopeless. 

It  was  very  observable  at  the  elections  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  "  Permissive 
Bill  "  as  the  "  principle"  of  the  bill  that  was  contended  for,  though  this  seemed  to 
be  difierently  interpreted  by  diff"erent  parties.  I  confess  I  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  deputations  to  candidates  were  so  easily  satisfied  with  declarations 
which  completely  ignored  that  "  principle."  The  principle  of  the  bill  is,  not  to 
grant  any  licences  for  making  or  selling  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  borough,  town, 
or  parish  where  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  so  decide.  The  magistrate's  power  in 
such  a  district  is  taken  aw^ay  by  such  decision.  Now  compare  this  with  the  views 
expressed  by  candidates  who  seemed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  there  is  no  possible 
likeness  betwixt  the  two.  Some  agreed  to  refuse  all  new  licences.  This  is  directly 
to  strengthen  the  present  system  of  monopoly,  and  to  retain  the  old  drinldng  shops, 
which  are  decidedly  the  worst.  Others  would  transfer  the  magistrates  power  to 
the  people,  to  grant  or  refuse  licences  as  they  might  decide,  alleging  that  the  people 
are  better  judges  than  the  magistrates  of  the  w^ants  of  the  district.  In  my  opinion 
a  more  mischievous  change  could  not  be  made.  It  would  be  a  mere  change  in  the 
instrumentality  of  working  the  licence  laws,  and  is  no  part  of  the  Permissive  Bill 
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but  directly  opposed  to  it  A  third  party  proposes  "licensing  boards,"  elected  by 
the  people,  but  this,  though  more  plausible  than  the  former  scheme,  is  the  same  in 
spirit.  The  functions  of  this '-board"  would  be  to  grant  as  well  as  to  withhold 
licences,  as  the  magistrates  do  at  present.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  such  a 
board  would  not  be  more  liberal  than  the  magistrates  in  favour  of  drink  selhng ; 
and  the  elections  of  such  boards  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  drun- 
kenness  and  violence  which  we  have  lately  witnessed.  A  fourth  opinion  of  our  M.P.'s 
is  in  favour  of  town  councils  having  the  power  ;  and  I  see  nothing,  so  far  as  tem- 
perance interests  are  concerned,  to  recommend  this  any  more  than  the  elected 
boards.  All  these  schemes  are  entirely  apart  from  the  vetoing  power  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  and  were  put  forward  by  candidates  to  get  clear  of  it,  though  many  of  its 
advocates  seemed  mlling  to  favour  these  substitutes.  And  it  was  remarkable  what 
a  little  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  and  how  ready  the  candidates  were  to  grant  that 
little  in  order  to  get  their  support. 

In  my  opinion  they  must  have  been  very  indifferent  observers  of  what  an 
election  is, — of  the  drunkenness,  violence,  and  corruption  that  it  engenders,  who 
wish  that  any  question  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic  should  have  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  voting  of  the  masses,  and  especially  where  the  question  at  stake 
is  one  of  life  and  death  to  everyone  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  Whatever  measures  may  be  proposed  by  the  legislature, 
depend  upon  it  they  will  never  leave  the  continuance  or  extinction  of  the  public- 
house  system  to  be  decided  by  popular  vote ;  and  if  they  did,  looldng  honestly  at 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  country  at  large,  what  benefit  could  temperance 
expect  from  it  ?  But,  supposing  it  possible  that  the  present  parliament  would  pass 
such  a  bill,  a  fight  would  be  prepared  for  the  country  such  as  we  should  have  to 
witness  with  horror.  Few  of  our  permissive  friends,  I  fear,  have  looked  seriously 
at  this.  If  it  Avere  possible  to  get  the  bill  adopted  it  would  only  be  in  small 
places,  Avhich  would  be  merely  touching  the  fringe  of  the  evil,  leaving  the  great 
body  in  full  and  vital  operation.  A  minister,  the  other  week,  said  he  did  not 
believe  there  were  three  towns  of  the  size  of  Huddersfield  in  the  whole  kingdom 
that  would  adopt  the  bill;  and  if  he  had  said  there  was  not  one  such  town,  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  correct.  Let  anyone  look  coolly  at  the  state  of  parties — at  the 
numbers,  wealth,  and  audacity  of  the  drmk  interest, — at  the  combinations  that 
would  be  formed  of  the  wealthy  brewers,  distillers,  wine  merchants,  and  retailers, 
and  of  all  interested  directly  or  indirectly,  supported  also  by  the  moderate  drinkers, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  extinguish  their  trade  in  any  one  parish, — and  if 
they  do  so  honestly  they  will  perceive  that  nothing  but  imperial  power  can  deal 
with  this  giant  evil.  My  belief  is,  that  one  hour  taken  from  the  Saturday  night's 
selling  by  absolute  enactment,  applied  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  drinking  more  than  ever  the  Permissive  Bill  could  do. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  parliament  will  not 
legislate  for  the  temperance  people  as  a  class;  their  measures  will  be  for  the  country  at 
large.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  representatives  are  nearly  all  drinkers ;  that 
their  famihes  and  connections  are  the  same;  that  their  houses  are  stocked  with  liquors, 
and  that  these  are  daily  on  their  tables ;  in  fact,  that  they  themselves  are  large 
buyers — is  it  possible  to  believe  that  they  will  legislate  for  the  total  banishment  of 
the  liquor  and  the  extinction  of  its  sale,  either  positive  or  permissive  ?  Though  at 
the  same  time  they  all  seem  ready  to  support  any  measure  which  would,  according 
to  their  own  judgments,  lesson  the  amount  of  intemperance.  Eemembering, 
in  addition  to  this,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  voters  are  drinkers  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  moderate  or  otherwise,  with  their  famihes  and  connections,  is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  they  wiU  rush  to  the  poll  to  adopt  a  bill  entirely  to  suppress  in  their 
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respective  districts  the  sale  of  these  liquors  ?  Will  the  Imjers  extinguish  tte 
sellers  ?  They  reason  thus,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  it — "  If  ^^'e  have  a  right  to 
t(se,  we  have  a  right  to  buy  ;  and  if  we  have  a  right  to  buy,  others  have  equally  a 
right  to  sell."  Hence  I  have  long  seen  that  the  Alliance  "  flag  "  is  too  loio  for  one 
party  and  too  high  for  the  other  ;  too  low  for  the  teetotalers,  who  insist  upon  per- 
sonal abstinence,  and  too  high  for  the  citizen  class,  yvho  are  not  willing  to  stop  the 
sale  of  drink,  and  don't  helieve  that  a  majority  has  any  right  to  prevent  them 
buying  what  they  hold  to  be  useful  and  necessary. 

I  trust  our  Alliance  friends  will  lose  no  time  in  bringing  their  measure  forward, 
and  I  am  glad  that  their  leader,  Sir  W.  Lawson,  is  now  in  parliament,  so  that  the 
the  Permissive  Bill  may  be  fully  stated,  and  have  a  fair  discussion.  The  temperance 
people  have  been  too  long  divided  into  two  parties,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  both,  that  this  question  will  receive  the  attention  of  parliament  as  early  as 
possible.  During  the  fifteen  years  that  the  Alliance  have  been  agitating,  they  have 
only  ventured  to  appear  in  parliament  07ir-e,  and  as  their  hopes  for  some  time  back 
have  centred  in  the  new  parliament  elected  by  household  suffrage,  the  opinions  of 
this  parliament  should  be  challenged  upon  this  question  without  delay.  The 
working  agents  of  the  Alliance  are  out-and-out  teetotalers,  many  of  them  my 
personal  friends,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  Avhen  we  shall  have  more  of 
their  help  in  favour  of  the  old  and  primitive  system  of  agitation,  from  which  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world  has  received  the  greatest  blessings.  We  shall  soon,  I 
hope,  cease  to  rely  upon  an  anti-teetotal  legislature,  and  the  fickle  and  violent 
proceedings  of  the  drinking  masses,  who  are  stUl  an  overwhelming  majority;  rather 
let  us  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  power  of  truth,  commending  it  by  a  kind 
persuasive  advocacy  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  Till  the 
country  becomes  far  more  teetotalised  than  it  is  at  present,  we  need  not  expect 
either  a  Maine  Law  or  a  Permissive  Bill. 


NOTICE. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  this  number  "svill  be  the  last  of  the  Staunch 
Teetotaler,  at  least,  under  my  management.  My  reasons  for  this  decision,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  my  friends.  My  health,  I  find,  is  becoming 
unreliable ;  my  dear  wife  has  been  so  great  a  sufferer  for  two  years  as  to  require 
my  constant  attention,  and  she  is  now  almost  helpless,  and  all  but  confined  to  her 
bed.  When,  to  these,  are  added  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  my  share  in  the 
directorship  of  the  Preston  Bank ;  the  attentions  required  by  so  numerous  a  family 
as  happens  to  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  and  a  very  extensive  general  correspondence, 
I  think  I  shall  be  excused  for  not  continuing  a  labour  which  of  late  I  have  felt  to 
be  very  onerous.  I  hope  still  to  be  able  to  serve  the  cause  of  teetotalism  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  without  being  tied,  as  I  have  been,  to  appear  always  at  a 
fixed  time.  For  the  warm  and  cordial  co-operation  I  have  received  from  numerous 
friends  who  have  sustained  the  circulation  of  my  little  work,  I  tender  my  warmest 
thanks.  The  number  of  copies  printed  this  year  has  been  109,250,  being  a 
monthly  average  of  14,104,  and  I  am  pleased  to  believe  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  rendeiing  no  small  assistance  to  our  noble  cause.  J.  LIYESEY. 

By  act  of  parhament,  smoking  compartments  must  now  be  provided  in  every  train  in 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  carriages.  This  will  be  a  great  relief  to  passengers  who  caimot 
bear  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  yet  do  not  like  to  object  to  a  fellow  traveller  indulging  in  it. 
But  what  about  drinking  ?  I  have  almost  been  sickened  sometimes  by  the  brandy  or 
whisky  bottle,  and  no  one  before  drawing  the  cork  ever  asked  "  do  you  object  to  drinking?" 
I  say  we  ought  to  have  a  "  drinking  compartment ;"  and  as  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  the 
net  with  railway  companies,  we  should  have  a  special  compartment  for  drunkards  attached 
to  the  last  trains  out  of  large  towns,  called  *'the  drunken  train."  A  comfortable  layer 
of  straw,  and  other  etceteras,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  provided. 
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VABIETIES. 

"  The  servant  you  got  from  the  Squire's  I  understand  suits  you  well,"  "Yes,  ma'm 
she  has  several  good  properties ;  and  she  knows  exactly  what  kind  of  wine  should  be 
placed  on  the  table  with  every  dish." 

A  newspaper  paragraph  informed  the  public  that  there  was  a  dinner  given  in  New 
York  lately,  consisting  of  Uvelve  courses,  which  kept  the  guests  five  hours  at  the  table. 
For  five  houi-s,  men  and  women  sat  consuming  food,  occupying  half  an  hour  at  each  viand! 
"What  could  sustain  human  nature  in  such  an  amazing  effort  ?  What  could  enable  them 
to  look  into  one'  another's  faces  without  blushing  scarlet  at  the  infamy  of  such  a  waste  of 
time,  food,  and  digestive  force  ?  What  concealed  from  them  the  iniquity  and  deep 
vulgarity  of  what  they  were  doing  ?  The  explanation  of  the  mystery  was  given  in  a 
few  words  in  the  paragraph  that  records  the  crime :  "  There  was  a  different  kind  of  wine 
for  each  course  ! ' ' 

Almost  every  doctor  I  speak  to  tells  me  of  the  awful  amount  of  drinking  that  prevails 
among  females.  The  following  is  one  case — "  I  had  a  patient  whom  I  went  to  see,  and 
was  asked  by  her  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  ;  she  took  one  herself,  and  another  lady  did  the 
same.  The  decanter  was  above  half -full.  I  remained  some  time,  and  on  leaving  I  observed 
that  the  decanter  was  empty.  I  knew  she  had  done  it.  One  day  this  same  lady  left  one 
of  her  boxes  unlocked,  and  a  servant,  curious,  as  they  always  are,  to  know  what  it  con- 
tained, lifted  the  lid,  and  found  it  full  of  empty  champagne  bottles  !  This  lady  is  short 
of  21,  and  her  guardian  has  had  to  pay  bills  containing  items  of  10s.  or  12s.  a  day  for 
wine.     And  to  crown  all,  this  creature  is  about  to  be  married !  " 

We  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the  horrible  effects  of  "  Absinthe,"  a  drink  which  is 
said  to  be  coming  common  in  France.  I  always  thought  that  alcohol  was  the  chief  fiend  that 
lurked  in  this  green  and  strangely  compounded  liquor,  and  so  it  turns  out.  Upon  the 
authority  of  the  Lancet  we  have  the  following  : — "  We  have  analysed  a  sample  of  what 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  veritable  Absinthe  Suisse,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
analysis  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  this  compound 
on  the  human  frame.  These  effects,  as  is  well  known,  are  high  and  evendclicious  excite- 
ments, followed  by  proportionate  subsequent  depression,  with,  ultimately,  early  decadence 
of  the  nervous  powers.     The  results  of  the  analysis  were  as  follows : — 

Per  cent.  Per  1,000. 

Alcohol,  absolute 65-528  .    .     .    655-28 

Green  essential  oil -202  .     .     .        2-02 

Sugar,  gum,  kc '354  .     .     .        354 

Mineral  matter -056  ...  -56" 

Promoters  of  Bands'  of  Hope  should  ponder  over  the  following : — "  The  Rev.  W. 
Caine,  chaplain  to  the  New  County  Gaol,  Manchester,  states,  that  out  of  649  prisoners 
connected  with  the  various  Protestant  denominations  in  our  County  Gaol  during  the  last 
few  months,  593  had  attended  Sunday  schools  between  six  and  seven  years,  30  of  them 
have  been  teachers  in  our  Sunday  schools."  Does  not  this  shew  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  instruct  the  children  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  the  parents  ?  I  am  anxious  to 
warn  our  friends  not  to  expect  to  sustain  the  temperance  cause  by  merely  getting  children 
to  attend  the  Band  of  Hope  meetings.  Make  the  tree  good  and  the  fruit  will  be  good. 
Those  who  neglect  this  will  soon  see  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  the  old  Preston  plan 
of  making  progress.  Let  the  parents  be  vLsited  and  revisited  ;  let  them  be  invited  to  come 
to  the  meetings  and  be  persuaded  to  become  abstainers,  and  then  there  will  be  some  hope 
for  the  children,  but  little  without. 

"  Little  birds  "  will  convey  information  of  things  not  always  convenient  for  the  public 
to  know.  "  Hcspitality,"  like  other  good  plants,  is  apt  to  run  to  seed.  How  happy  the 
party  all  looked  the  other  night  till  the  fourth  toast  had  been  drank  in  a  bumper,  but  so 
soon  as  the  health  of  "the  bishop  and  clergy"  had  been  responded  to,  a  little  bird 
says  that  several  of  the  latter  were  noticed  to  leave  the  room.  The  wine  had  begun  to 
work,  and  some  of  their  lay  companions  were  beginning  to  be  cheery  and  di.sposed  to  chaff 
their  neighbours  who  minister  in  spiritual  things.  The  prevailing  idea  is  that  those  who 
have  the  care  of  souls  should  either  have  stayed  away  or  else  remained  to  the  last,  to 
render  such  assistance  and  advice  as  their  ghostly  attainments  might  supply.  As  the 
strong  should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  they  might  have  been  near  to  lend  an  arm 
to  those  who  were  ready  to  fall.  One  gentleman,  our  little  bird  goes  on  to  say,  missed  his 
foot  and  fell  down  several  steps;  he  could  not  "stand"  as  much  as  he  had  calculated. 
Two  others  compared  fists,  (!)  and  next  morning  the  eye  artist  had  to  be  sent  for  to  cover 
the  discolourment  adjacent  to  the  organs  of  vision.  One  pious  member,  who  never  misses 
Sunday  school,  and  who  sings  louder  almost  than  any  other  in  the  congregation,  had  to  be 
taken  home  in  a  fly ;  and  next  morning  was  ready  to  go  down  on  his  bended  knees  to  his 
better-half,  if  she  would  forgive  him,  and  keep  it  quiet !  Little  bird !  hush  !  do  be  quiet, 
and  don't  tell  us  any  more. 
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"  It  is  very  little  I  take.' V  "  So  much  the  better,  you  have  less  to  give  up ;  but  that 
little  numbers  you  with  the  drinkers  ;  it  separates  you  from  the  temperance  reformers,  and 
always  stands  in  the  way  of  speaking  boldly  to  others  and  inviting  them  to  reform." 

"The  Dean  preached  an  excellent  sermon  last  night."  "Indeed,  but  don't  you 
think  he  was  preaching  to  the  wrong  sort  of  people.  Around  his  church  are  beershops, 
gin  vauUs,  singing  and  drinking  rooms,  and  worse,  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  I  never  yet 
heard  of  the  Dean  going  to  preach  or  even  to  talk  to  these  demoralized  people.  Christ 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

Those  who  wish  to  know  what  the  London  working  men  are  doing  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  should  read  the  Temperance  Star.  Brief  weekly  reports  are  given  of  some  60 
teetotal  societies.  These  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  National  League,  though 
not  opposed  to  it.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  find  fault  with  some  of  their  proceedings ; 
but  where  is  perfection  to  be  found  ?  These  complainings  often  form  an  agreeable  excuse 
to  those  who  get_  away  from  the  work.  Let  us  take  the  good,  and  leave  that  which  we 
don't  like.  And  if  any  of  us  have  a  truer  sense  of  propriety  and  are  better  able  to  conduct 
meetings  so  as  not  to  give  offence,  is  it  not  more  desirable  that  we  should  go  among  and 
mix  with  those  who  are  deficient  than  absent  ourselves  and  indulge  in  public  censures  ? 

People  are  beginning  already  to  count  the  weeks  to  Christmas.  The  "good  cheer," 
which  every  paper  re-echos  is  already  whetting  English  appetites.  Truly  we  are  a 
nation  of  gluttons  as  well  as  drunkards.  Eating  and  drinking  are  the  annual  oblations 
offered  up  in  remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  birth!  Every  Friday  should  be  a  "fast" 
day  according  to  the  prayer-book,  but  if  Christmas  Day  happens  to  fall  on  the  Friday  it 
is  then  a  "feast  "  day.  Religious  and  irreligious,  all  seem  bent  on  their  roast  beef,  plum- 
pudding,  and  nut-brown  ale,  and  as  many  other  luxurious  dishes  and  Intoxicating  drinks 
as  their  finances  will  allow.  It  would  not  be  Christmas  if  there  was  not  a  good  "blow  out." 
It  is  astonishing  how  our  British  Christianity  accommodates  itself  to  good  dinners  and 
plenty  of  drink. 

It  is  a  pity  but  teetotalers  had  something  better  to  do,  and  the  temperance  periodicals 
something  better  to  employ  their  columns  with,  than  to  dispute  about  whether  60,000  or 
a  smaller  number  kill  themselves  with  drinking.  Supposing  there  were  only  one  thousand, 
would  that  justify  any  relaxing  of  our  efforts  to  save  even  these?  Some  parties  try  to 
prove  that  drunkenness  has  somewhat  decreased,  and  this  they  offer  as  a  reason  against 
any  fresh  means  for  its  removal.  In  all  conscience  there  is  plenty  remaining.  That  river 
has  outgone  its  bounds,  and  the  people's  cattle  and  their  own  lives  are  in  danger, 
"  Come,  let  us  rush  in  and  help  thoni,"  says  one,  "  Why  should  we,"  reply  the  heedless 
lookers  on,  "the  water  is  not  so  high  by  several  inches  as  it  was  the  last  flood."  Shame 
on  such  selfishness  ! 

There  has  lately  been  a  meeting  at  Liverpool  of  young  men,  to  form  a  "Young  Men's 
Temperance  Society."  I  trust  it  may  be  wgII  sustained.  There  ought  to  be  such  in  every 
town.  Young  men,  full  of  energy,  can  do  more,  and  bear  more  wear  and  tear  than  those 
advanced  in  years  ;  and  united  in  companies,  they  are  all  powerful.  May  they  manfully 
breast  the  flood  of  intemperance  that  flows  through  every  part  of  Liverpool  !  The  speech 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Nash  (Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Young  Men's  Christian  Association)  was 
to  the  point.  "  He  stood  before  them  that  night  a  teetotaler.  He  was  not  a  teetotaler 
forty-eight  hours  ago.  Since  he  became  one— (laughter)  —he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
fifteen  other  young  men—  (applause)— to  become  teetotalers,  and  it  would  be  his  earnest 
endeavour  to  get  as  many  more  as  possible.  One  of  those  who  signed  the  preceding 
evening  was  a  elergyman,  with  whom  he  employed  all  the  persuasive  power  of  which  he 
was  capable." 

*'  Malta,  Oct.  25th,  1868.— Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  state  that  drink  is  having  sway  over  the 
English  in  Malta  fearfully.  The  cheap  drink  and  the  warm  climate  hi'.vc  fearful  effect.  I 
give  you  a  few  of  the  many  cases.  A  gunner  shot  himself  with  his  own  rifle  after  a  spree. 
Another,  in  the  same  regiment,  whose  wife  died  a  few  weeks'  before,  neglected  his  poor 
children  and  got  drunk  ;  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  imprisoned,  and  his  four  young 
children  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  strangers.  A  soldier  jumped  over  a  wall  into  a 
ravine  and  was  fearfully  mutilated  ;  another  fell  over  a  parapet  and  is  not  expected  to  live. 
A  schoolmaster  drinks  after  his  wife's  death  worse  than  before,  and  losing  his  situation, 
leaves  his  dear  little  children  to  the  mercy  of  the  world.  An  Enghshwoman,  married  to  a 
German,  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  last  evening  she  ran  away  from  her  sucking  child, 
and  has  not  yet  returned.  I  could  fill  pages  of  such  cases  ;  and  other  minor  offences  are 
fearfully  on  the  increase.  The  extra  pay  the  soldiers  get  has  contributed  to  this.  If  we 
could  only  get  the  professing  Christians  on  our  side,  with  their  sympathy,  then  we  would 
take  courage  more  boldly.  But  their  plea  is  for  moderation.  A  clergyman,  a  few  days 
smce,  told  a  prisoner  it  was  a  pity  he  could  not  use  the  good  creature  of  God  and  not 
abuse  it.  Another  clergyman  told  a  drunkard  he  would  be  the  last  to  advise  him  to  give 
up  his  'grog';  but  if  he  could  not  use  it  properly  he  had  better  give  it  up.— Yours 
truly, H.M.S. Malta."  ^  i' 
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It  is  said  that  some  men  have  more  money  than  wit,  and  possibly  this  might  apply 
to  some  gents  who  attended  a  wine  sale  at  Birmingham,  where  a  small  bin  of  port  of  the 
celebrated  1820  vintage,  realised  one  guinea  and  a  half  per  bottle.  Another  small  bin  of 
'33  sold  at  ten  guineas  per  dozen ;  and  other  ports  of  less  age  brought  at  a  gallop  from 
five  to  seven  and  a  half  guineas  per  dozen. 

A  railway  paper  suggests,  as  all  the  passengers  travelling  by  rail  require  to  eat  and 
drink,  the  companies  ought  to  make  more  out  of  their  refreshment  rooms  than  they  are 
doing  at  present.  But,  if  other  rooms  are  equalling  that  at  Preston,  which  it  is  stated  to 
be  let  at  £700  a  year,  they  are  doing  a  pretty  extensive  trade.  The  eating  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  drinking.  The  writer  however  makes  no  mention  of  the  large 
amounts  that  the  companies  have  to  pay  for  accidents,  many  of  which,  if  they  could  be 
traced,  arise  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  the  refreshment  roouas. 

PubHc  writers  have  never  done  making  suggestions  to  prevent  waste  and  to  increase 
the  stock  of  food  for  the  people.  One  suggests  that  some  method  should  be  discovered  to 
take  away  the  bitterness  of  acorns  and  horse  chesnuts,  so  that  the  people  could  eat  what 
now  in  a  great  measure  goes  to  waste.  "Would  that  we  could  bring  these  economists  into 
the  malt  house,  the  brew  house,  and  the  distillery,  and  there  point  out  to  them  the  waste — 
the  almost  absolute  waste — of  50,000,000  of  bushels  of  good  grain,  capable  of  supplying 
bread  or  its  equivalent  to  5,000,000  of  people. 

"We  all  know  the  drunken,  demoralized  condition  of  Liverpool.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  visited  the  town  about  thi-ee  weeks'  ago.  He  preached  two  sermons  and  addressed 
a  pubhc  meeting  in  aid  of  Missions  to  Central  Africa.  The  wickedness  of  Central  Liver- 
pool did  not  occur  to  him ;  he  did  not  \-isit  the  dram-shops,  the  lock-ups,  or  the  back- 
slums,  where  the  harlots  in  multitudes  reside  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  the  town  ;  no, 
he  ^•isited  the  "  lions,"  including  the  docks,  warehouses,  vessels,  the  exchange,  kc,  and 
expressed  himseK  "■  highly  delighted  with  all  he  had  seen  find,  heard."  Parliament  may 
provide  what  machinery  it  may  think  proper  in  the  shape  of  education  bills,  but  while 
bishops,  and  the  clergy,  and  ministers  keep  aloof  from  the  dark  and  degraded  parts  of  our 
towns,  we  need  not  expect  the  morals  of  the  people  to  improve. 

A  minister  of  religion  was  at  Mr.  Smedley's  water  establishment,  when  Mrs.  S.  urged 
upon  bim  the  duty  of  abstinence.  After  returning,  he  wrote  to  her  of  his  conversion  to  her 
views  ;  concluding  his  letter  as  follows  : — "  As  my  wife  is  from  home,  a  friend  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him.  Of  course  there  were  ale  and  wine  on  the  table  ;  I  said,  I  am  now  a  total 
abstainer,  and  declined  to  take  any.  The  person  from  whom  I  bad  purchased  the  Httle  ^vincs 
and  spirits  we  did  use  called  for  an  order  :    I  gave  him  the  same  answer.     Last  night  we 

had  our  annual  missionary  meeting ;  it  was  attended  by  the  Rev. ,  chairruan ;  the 

Rev. ;  Rev.  ,  returned  missionary  ;  and  the  Rev. ,  also  returned  missionary 

from  India,  besides  lay  friends.  After  the'meeting  was  over,  I  was  invited  by  one  of  our 
friends  to  supper.  All  the  ministers  were  there,  and  the  number  of  ministers,  ladies,  and 
fi-iends  who  sat  down  to  supper  was  24.  I  took  my  glass  of  water  and  a  little  roast  fowl. 
Several  kinds  of  wines  were  on  the  table,  and  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  cigars  and 
spirits  were  introduced.  I  felt  that  Christian  Duty  sustained  me.  My  friends  were  sur- 
prised I  would  not  partake  with  them.  I  felt  a  great  pleasui-e  this  morning  when  I  rose 
and  had  my  simple  tepid  bath,  and  felt  my  head  clear,  and  my  heart  approving  my  con- 
duct. I  thank  you  for  your  earnest  and  Christian  remarks.  May  God  bless  all  the  means 
you  use  for  the  spiritual  and  physical  weKare  of  those  you  have  under  your  care.—  I  am, 

dear  madam,  yours  very  respectfully, ." 

Amongst  the  Americans  there  is  a  far  larger  proportion  of  real  abstainers — men, 
and  especially  women,  who  neither  "  liquor  up  "  nor  taste  bitters— than  with  us.  The 
mass  of  the  clergy  are  abstainers,  which  gives  a  powerful  leverage  to  the  temperance 
movement.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  coimtry,  as 
statesmen,  orators,  soldiers,  and  literary  men,  are  not  only  abstainers,  but  conspicuous 
advocates  of  the  temperance  movement.  Amongst  such  are  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  William  Llovd  Gan-ison  ;  Albert  Barnes,  Theodore  Cuyler,  and 
Dr.  John  Todd;  General  Howard,  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts;  Schiiyler  Colfax, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  coming  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  Horace  Greeley, 
and  a  vast  number  of  men  and  women  less  known  on  our  side  of  the  water.  I  have  not 
mentioned  men  like  John  B.  Gough,  Delavan,  or  Xeal  Dow,  who  beame  celebrated  by 
their  advocacy  of  either  total  abstinence  or  prohibition.  General  Lee  is  practically  an 
abstainer ;  Stonewall  Jackson  was  rigidly  so.  Abraham  Lincoln  never  took  anything 
stronger  than  a  little  porter  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  and  very  rarely  even  that. 
Abstainers  have  been  quite  numerous  amongst  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Every  President,  I  think,  from  Madison  downwards,  was  an  abstainer,  till  the  chance 
accession  of  Andrew  Johnson.  The  influence  of  example,  however,  is  not  so  powerful  in 
America  as  it  is  here.  The  tendency  is  for  each  person  to  consider  his  own  example  just 
as  much  worth  as  any  other  body's.  This  increases  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
but  diminishes  the  constraining  force  of  conspicuous  examples.— i>ai7"(^  Macrae, 
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Mr.  Smithies,  the  editor  of  The  BriUsh  Workmany  has  published  the  address  which 
i^peared  in  No.  22  of  the  Staunch  Teetotaler,  entitled  "  A  Word  to  Publicans,"  in  a  bold 
type,  on  nice  toned  paper,  with  two  wood  engravings,  16  pages,  neatly  stitched,  of  a  size 
suitable  for  enclosing  in  letters.    It  is  sold  by  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row. 

Sir  Richard  Mayne,  it  is  said,  has  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  hoops  bowled  by 
children,  and  thousands  of  these  playthings  are  now  to  be  found  at  the  different  police- 
stations  of  the  metropolis.  Could  not  Sir  Richard  direct  his  vigilance  towards  another 
class  of  hoojis,  the  contents  of  which  do  more  mischief  in  London  in  one  day  than  the 
hoops  of  our  little  folks  do  in  a  thousand  years  ^ 

The  following  statement  of  George  Easton  resembles  what  I  know  to  have  taken  place 
in  another  small  village.  The  killing  of  six  in  twelve  months  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
alarming :  but  if  we  would  know  the  full  amount  of  suffering  we  should  include  all  the 
antecedents  and  all  the  consequences^  extending  to  years  before  and  perhaps  generations 
after  the  actual  drunkenness  of  the  individuals.  Indeed  society  seems  unwilling  to  dwell 
upon  or  to  realize  in  any  proper  measure  the  evils  connected  with  cases  like  these : — 
•'  From  a  long  course  of  hard  drinking  No.  1  died  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel 
while  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  handing  a  glass  of  the  '  mocker  '  to  another  man.  No.  2 
was  a  woman,  whose  bed  caught  fire  when  she  was  lying  upon  it  drunk,  and  she  was 
burned  to  death.  No.  3  died  from  sheer  hard  drinking,  though  he  had  been  warned  again 
and  again  by  his  medical  adviser  that  if  he  did  not  give  it  up  drink  would  very  shortly 
kill  him.  No.  4  was  a  man  who  in  a  state  of  stupid  drunkenness  wandered  on  to  a  railway, 
and  an  engine  coming  up  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  No.  5,  a  man  who  with  six  weeks  of 
hard  drinking  killed  hiraseK.  No.  6  was  a  man  Avarned  by  doctors  not  to  take  drink,  but 
took  the  advice  of  those  who  assured  him  that  a  little  would  hurt  nobody.  He  took  to 
drinking  and  died, — heart  disease  was  said  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  All 
these  deaths  have  taken  place  since  I  visited  that  village  a  year  ago." 

There  are  so  few  teetotalers  in  St.  Stephen's  that  when  we  meet  with  one  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
autumnal  session  of  the  Congregational  Union,  lately  held  in  Leeds,  Mr  Edward  Baines 
said,  "  that  total  abstinence  was  the  only  cure  for  persons  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and 
it  also  afforded  perfect  security  against  falling  into  that  vice.  It  had  been  said  that  there 
was  heroism  in  the  total  abstainer,  but  he  conceived  there  was  none  at  aU,  for  during  the 
31  years  he  had  abstained  he  had  not  led  an  idle  life,  and  yet  he  had  always  experienced  a 
high  degree  of  health,  vigour,  and  enjoyment.  He  believed  that  those  who  were  total  ab- 
stainers were  capable  of  exercising  a  far  higher  influence  for  moral  and  religious  ends 
than  those  who  were  not  total  abstainers.  He  would  lay  that  on  the  consciences  of  all 
the  ministers  present." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Revill's  experience  of  a  soldier's  life: — "I  signed  the  pledge 
when  a  youth,  in  May,  1840 ;  entered  the  army  in  1843 ;  and  have  served  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  amidst  the  greatest  temptations  and  trials,  as  well  as  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  West,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad.  In  the  sentry-box,  amidst  the 
bitter  colds  and  snows  of  the  North,  or  under  the  fierce  rays  of  a  Tropical  sun,  my  bever- 
age was  water.  During  the  fearful  ravages  of  that  dreadful  scourge,  "yellow  fever," 
when  many  constitutions  who  only  partook  very  moderately  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
really  as  preservatives  to  health,  fell  victims  to  it,  I  was  always  in  rhe  very  best  of  health. 
During  four  sickly  months,  on  one  occasion  on  the  Island  of  Tobago,  I  was  the  only 
European  who  was  not  under  medical  treatment,  and  was  then  told  by  a  medical  gentle- 
man of  many  years'  experience,  who  knew  my  sober  habits,  that  "there  was  no  fear  of 
me."  My  duties  at  this  period  were  very  arduous,  from  the  paucity  of  non-conimissioned 
officers.  I  had  to  mount  guard  in  charge  of  West  Indian  sokliers,  but  my  white  consti- 
tution was  no  more  afiected  than  their  black  ones.  Only  once  during  twenty-five  years 
have  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  sickness  ;  and  when  recovering  from  that  I  had  afiectionate 
entreaties,  doctors'  persuasions,  and  kind  friends,  who  promised  to  send  the  wine  if  I 
woTild  take  it,  but  I  respectfully  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all,  trusted  in  God,  and  proved  to 
them  it  was  unnecessary  ;  thus  adopting  the  motto  of  that  worthy  champion,  who  "  would 
pass  through  the  world  as  if  the  drink  was  not  in  it." — John  Sevill,  Woohcich. 

♦ 
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